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nnglOBV0Vzoiir ; 

Contaming preliminary ObservatianSi 

THE AUTHOR of the foUowiog essayi , when hf first entered on the 
study of theology^ felt the importan(ie of forming a just and true the* 
ory of the human mind. This feeling prompted him to r^ul with 
attention all the niost noted and distinguished authors, he could find, 
on the subject of pneumatology. — He ejcpected, by studying them> 
to digest a true system* This course he pursued for several years. 
When he had carefiilly attended to English, Scotch, French and Ger* 
man authors, instead of finding increased light, his mind was more 
darkened and perplexed with respect to several parts of this very im- 
portant subject. Failing of success in this way, he determined to lay' 
aside reading authors, except occasionally, and make an attempt by 
an exertion of his own powers, to arrange bb thoughts systematically 
on the principles and operations of the htiman mind. In this way^ 
he has succeeded, in seme good measure, to his own satisfaction* — 
That theory of the mind, which Was the result of much study, and 
which he had taught students in divinity under bis care ; which was 
generally approved by them, and which they frequently urged him to 
publish, it is the object of these essays to illustrate and explain. In 
doing this, he determined not to adopt the plan or theory of any au- 
thor he had ever read, for this reason ; he does not agree^ etcept in 
pan, with the system or plan of aqy preceding author. He, howev- 
er, approves many things they have advanced, and views them as 
having reflected much light on this science. He feels himself much 
indebted to them, for a number of important suggestions, which have 
afforded him much assistance in the Ivork before him. 

As it is not hb design to follow others by adopting their theories $ 
so he does not write in oppositkm to them, any further than is necessa- 



ry to support his own opinions. His object is to iUustrate^ as far as 
lieproceedsy the true theory of the human mind ; and avoid all dispu- 
tation, as far as can be done consbtently. 

In the essays en the mind, he means to takefaciSf ex^penence, and 
common sense lor his guides. He does not design to form a system 
on any other principles, than those which are 8elf-evident,^or capable 
of demonstration. Whatever opinions respecting the mind he may 
advance, which do. not agree wi(h experience^ with factSy and the 
word of Grod, are to be rejected. For principles, which contradict 
daily escperience, cannot be true. Principles, which do not agree 
with the lives, and conduct of mankind, are not to be received. And 
if they do not accord with what the word of God teaches us concern- 
ing the characters of sinners and saints, they are false. All the ex- 
ternal, visible actions of mankind, whether virtuous or vicious, may 
be traced back to first principles in the mind. By these ^principles 
we can account for the conduct of all men, or for the events which 
take place in the moral worid, as well as we can explain the phenom- 
ena of nature, by the first principles in natural philosophy. Hence 
n# hypothesis is to be admitted as true, which does not agree with 
experience, with facts respecting our visible conduct, and with the 
word of Jehovah. 

Again. As every science is founded on what may be justly term' 
e^ first principles y so this is especially true with respect to the science 
of theology. And no person can be considered as understanding 
systematically any science, if he is unacquainted with its first princi- 
ples. And whosoever will examine the subject carefully, and can- 
didly, wiU find, that intelligent ea^stence contains the first principles 
of divinity. It is generally granted, that if a person does not under- 
stand the subjects of moral agency ^ and liberty ^ there are many oth* 
er subjects connected with these, of which he cannot have a consist- 
ent view, and which he cannot satisfactorily explain. Of course he is 
not a systematic, or good divine. But a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty involves a knowledge of the principles and operations of 
the mind. Hence these principles and operations are thefoundation 
of divinity. Without a knowledge of these, a person is not acquaint- 
ed with the foundation on which divinity, considered as a superstruc- 
ture, rests. This shows the importance of a thorough acquaintance 
Trith the first principles, and the operations of the mind. 



These essays theriefore, are designed as an introduction to divinity. 
The author's great object, in explaining what appears to him to be 
the true theory of the mind, is, to assist the student in acquiring a sys- 
tematic and consistent knowledge of divinity. He does not purpose 
to attend to any questions, or disquisitions relative to the mind, which 
are not necessary to answer this end. Whatsoever will not, in his 
view, serve to reflect light on subjects in theology, does not come 
within the compass and design of his plan. 

It has been found by experience, that th^ classing ofobfects assists 
the memory, and renders the acquisition of knowledge more easy, and 
rapid. This is the plan the author designs to adopt with respect to 
operations of the mind. If certain qualities are found to belong to a 
number of individual existences, they are classed together, and de- * 
nominated by some general -name. For instance : We find many 
individuals are endued with life and motion ; they are formed • into a 
class, and called qnimals. Though these properties are common to 
them all, yet some of these individuals possess properties, which oth- 
ers do not ; for this reason a general class is divided into a number, 
called species. Man is^ne species of animals ; beast, bird, and so 
on, are other species. Hence, among individual existences^ according 
to the various qualities with which they are endued, there is a generic 
and a specific difference. In like manner, the operations of the mind 
are not all of, one kind, but they difier from each other ; ' for which 
reason they ought to be formed into distinct, general classes ; and 
these general classes may be divided, according to their specific dif- 
ferences. This method will give a systematic arrangement to the sev- 
eral divisions of mental operations. It will greatly assist the memo- 
ry ; and help the student in acquiring a clear, and distinct knowledge 
of the principles and operations of spiritual substances. 

Authors have pursued difierent plans in the study of the human 
mind. Some have not only attended to its faculties and operations, 
but have Ln connexion with them attended to all the objects with which 
the mind is ever conversant. This leads them into a very extensive 
field, Id which a student is in danger of being lost. In these essap, 
the author has pursued a different course. He has attended, as far 
as possible consistent with perspicuity, to the faaihies of the mind, 
and their operations, without describing the numerous objects of per- 
eeption and choice. 
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Others have not only attended to all the materials^ of knowledge 
with which the mind is furnished ; but have considered particularly 
the connexioni relation^ similitude^ and association of objects or ideas, 
and shown how one suggests and leads to another in a regular train or 
series. And on the principle of suggestion, resemblance, or associa- 
tion, have formed their system of classification. This view of objects 
has not been attempted in the following essays. 

Again. In forming distinct classes in the views taken of the mind, 
different methods may be adopted^ For instance, we may classify 
the operations of our faculties, aad also the objects of the mind. Thk 
is a double classification, which serves to confuse, instead of elucidating 
the subject of the mind. It is also needless. For the objects with 
which wd are acquainted are already formed into distinct classes, in- 
cluding both the genus and species. Hence, to g^ve a systematic 
view of the mind nothing more is requisite, than to form its operations 
under each faculty into distinct classes. The plan adopted in these 
essays, of confining the attention to the faculties and operations of the 
mind itself, excluding a consideration of the objects of perception, 
feeling, and volition, as far as could be done with perspicuity, presents 
the mind with all its operations to view in a much narrower compass^ 
And the more concisely any subject is discussed, if it is done perspicu- 
ously, the more easily, and distinctly will it be understood by the rea- 
der. 

If it be admitted, that the animal, vegetable, and inanimate creation 
are three general classes, which include all the individuals of the ma- 
terial creation with which we are acquainted ; the addition of anoth- 
er general class would be needless, and serve to confuse and lead the 
mind away from the truth. When these are divided into species, the 
work is done, and all material existences are clearly and systemati- 
cally arranged. In doing this, there is no need of considering the. 
faculties or operations of the mind. 

So in relation to the mind, when the number of faculties with which 
it is endued, and the operations of each faculty with the real differ- 
ence between them are known, the way is then prepared to form them 
into general and specific classes. And in doing this, there is no need 
of attending to tlie several classes into which the material world is di- 
vided.'— And if perceptions, sensaiions and affections, and volitions, 
include all the operations of the mind ; these three general classes are 



sufficient. Form these three |;eoeral classei into their specific divi. 
sions ; then the work of classifying is finished, and a systematic 
view of the mind is farmed. And this seems to be the only rational 
plan for accomplashiag that end. 

The existence of an eternal, independent, absdutely perfect beings 
is the fim principle in divinity, and the foundation <m which the 
whole superstructare rests. Every doctrine, then, in theology, must 
be explained in consistenpy with his character. But how can this be 
done, by any person, unless he has just, clear, and distinct views of 
the character of God? Hence, generally, all, who teach divinity, 
bcigin with proving the existence of God, and giving a description of 
his character. If any err concerning the character of Jehovah, errors 
will prevail tbroogh their whole system of sentiments, in a greater 
or less degree. And all we know of God is by the revektioos, or dis« 
plays he has made of himself in his warkt and word $ or by acHoni 
and dedamihm. These are the tigm by which he is made known* 
AH existences produced by him are either matengl^ or inmaterMf or 
what we call spiritual. The material creation contains but a com- 
paratively feint display of his character. Here we see no communi- 
eatioiM of his nature, or morad attributes. We behold goodness dis- 
plajred, but see no inherent frimi^ of goodness in any matcridl 
being. We discern no iniiefent principles of action ; nothing, which 
canststutes intelligent ageMy* Hence material existences, however 
great, are not viewed as rational Bgewls^ or as rewardable for any of 
their opertitioni. 

But God is an ^ent worthyof love, service, and prmse, on account 
of the various operations of his agency^ And no where do we find, 
tfanmgh the vast extent of his works, a real resemblance of himself, 
tat in i u Mu a ter i al, spiritual beings. 9udi beings are rational age^Un 
And the mind or soi^ of man is the most perfect agent in kind or n»- 
tme, to be found in this world. Man sustains the highest rank among 
an creatures on eeath, which have Ufe in themselves, from limt lowest, 
smallest Insect, ifhron^ every rising grade. In bun, then, we msj 
expect to find the most perfect, and entire resemblance, in iund, of 
lefatmAi. It must, therefore, be evident to every reflecting mind, that 
we cannot have just, and correct views of God, as the first, eternal, 
and infinite agent, any farther than we form jnst, and correct ideas of 
man, as an agent. Hence the study of man is the meat iiBportui^ 
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and interesting;, and oseful study. He, who knows himself Tonrectly, 
may have just conceptions of God. 

Man is an agent. He is endued with such powers, and is capable 
of such operations, as to be considered a moral agent ; a being, who 
b a proper subject of praise and blame, and of future and endless re- 
« wards. Hence arises the interesting, and important inquiry, what 
powers, qualities, or faculties, are necessary to render a moral agent 
worthy of praise or blame, and of final rewards ? — This inquiry will 
lead to the discussion of many very interesting subjects ; such as the 
following : In what does agency properly consist ? Is it some in- 
herent, abiding, primary piinciple of action ; or no more than a sim- 
ple exercise ? Can all our actions be traced back to some primaiy 
active principle in us, from which they all proceed ? What is the 
difference between the natural and moral powers of the mind ? What 
powers, or faculties are necessary to constitute a complete moral 
agent ? And when these are ascertained, then the question arises, 
why are they requidte to make such an agent ? This is a question 
which I have, as yet, never found answered, in any systematic, or 
satisfactory manner, by any author, who has published on this subject. 
Yet it is one of the most important subjects to be clearly understood 
in the whole range of subjects, which relate to moral agency ; and 
one which reflects by far the most light on this inquiry. In what does 
that liberty consist, which is considered necessary in a moral agent ; 
and why, for what reasons, is it requisite ? 

When questions of this complexion are answered correctly, then a 
person knows what things are needful to constitute a perfect, moral 
agent ; and he also clearly discerns the reasons why they are neces- 
sary. A person may ^en^ and not before, be said to understand the 
subject of moral agency ; and the gr6und on which praise and blame 
may be predicated of man ; and why final rewards suited to his char- 
acter are perfectly just and proper. This knowledge will enable him 
to form just views of the being and character of Jehovah. He can 
then explain and unfold to view the divine character ; and describe in 
a consistent, and systiematic manner all the doctrines and precepts of 
the Bible. But, until he is acquainted more or less distinctly with the 
subject of moral agency in the light above exhibited, his mind must 
be full of darkness, confusion and uncertainty respecting the leading, 
and fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

These obs«tvations are sufficient to show, and impress on every 



IISSAT Z. 

On the Faculties of the Misad. 

All existence, as far as human (uiowledge extends, Is either 
material, or immaterial ; corporeal, or spiritual. And thou^ 
it is generally granted, that certain properties, aside from their 
. operations, are essential to matter, yet this is not acknowledg- 
ed to be true, by some, with respect to the mind. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary to inquire whether the mind has properties, 
or feculties, antecedent to the operations of thinkings feelings 
and toUlingj and disdnct iram them. However, what is meant 
by a faculty of the mind ou^t to be, in the first place, explain- 
i^« There was a time, when the word faculty was first used. 
It was then used to express some idea which die speaker then 
had. What was it ? If the original meaning of the word is 
retained in bur language, it was at first used to signify 9. pre- 
paredness in the miiid for certain operations. It communicates 
no more than a Hmple idea. I^ence it does not admit of a lo- 
gical definition* 

The way many have taken to evade truth, and silence an 
antagonist, has been to request a definition of words ; and if 
th^ cannot be defined, they are said to be used without any 
roeaning. Many do not consider, that some words are incapa- 
JUe.of any definition, and yet may be well understood. This 
IS true of every word which conveys only one simple idea. 
.Would it not Jb^ impertinent for any person to ask another, to 
define the terms |?a»n Bnd pleasure ? The reason is, they are 
terms, which convey simple ideas. All such terms are incapa- 
ble of any logical definition.' There is but one way to eiplain 
them, wMch is to use some other terms, of ttie same meaning, 
which are better understood, if there are any of this class, llie 
w'ord faculty is a tcfrm, which conveys a simple idea, and can 
BO more be defined, than we can define the word pain. Yet 
it. no more follows from this, that no such property, which is 
caiied a faculty, exists, than it fi>llows, that there is no such 
thing as pain, be<;fiuse it cannot be definf>d. And there is no 
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propriety in asking for a definition of simple terms. If all per- 
sons would keep in view the difierence between simple and com- 
plex terms, they would never ask for a definition of the former, 
nor deny the reality of a thing merely because it cannot be ex- 
plained by a definition. There is reason to think, that some 
reject certain truths because the words, which convey truth, 
cannot be defined. This appears to be one reason, why some 
disbelieve the existence of faculties, as antecedent to exer- 
cises, because the word is undefinable. Some do not believe 
in the existence of faculties, because they have not, what they 
call, a consciousness of their existence. They are conscious of 
their fruits, or operations, and this is suflicient. Will any per- 
son affirm that pain has no cause, has nothing which occasions 
it, when he has no consciousness or knowledge of that cause, 
or antecedent ? No ; he infers, from the pain he feels, the ex- 
istence of something which produced it. And he may as 
safely infer the existence of faculties, from their operations or 
exercises. Hence, candor will admit the existence of faculties 
or properties of the mind, though they cannot be defined, and 
though we have no consciousness of them except by their oper- 
ations. 

By a faculty, then, I mean a preparedness, a fitness, a 
capacity, or an adaptedness of the mind for those various op- 
erations, of which we are daily conscious. And I would here 
give notice, that I shall use the term operations in these essays, 
to denote all the thoughts, feelings or aflections, and volitions 
of the mind. Every thought is an operation ; every aflection, 
and every volition, is an operation of tiie human mind. I shall 
generally use the word in this extensive ^ense. And now the 
inquiry is, whether there is in the mind a faculty or prepared- 
ness for thinking, a preparedness for feeling, and a prepared- 
ness for willing ; or whether there is not ; and whether these 
faculties are antecedent to every operation of the mind, and 
objects of distinct consideration. Some believe that faculties 
and operations are as distinct objects, as motion and the body 
moving ; and that the former are antecedent to the latter. 
Others, in philosophical discussions, deny this distinction. 
Some arguments will now be adduced to show, that such a dis- 
liBction ought to be admitted. 

1 . This distinction is so obvious to common sense, that it has 
been admitted by all nations, in every age of the world. This 
is evident firom tiie general construction of languages. In ev- 
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toy language, verbs ai^e used, which always have a nominatives 
c^Cy expressed or implied. A nominative case denotes an 
agent, or something capable of action. And a verb expresses 
the act of the agent. Accordingly we say, the understanding 
thinks, the heart feels, the will chooses and refuses. This 
mode of expression is common to all languages, and is found- 
ed on this distinction, that the faculties of the mind are objects 
as distinct from their acts or operations, as matter is from mo- 
tion. If we deny this distinction, and say the mind is nothing" 
more than a composition of thoughts or ideas, feelings and vo- 
litions, or as some have said, a bundle or union of iexercises, 
then, to be understood, we must alter our mode of conversation 
and writing. Instead of sa3ring the understanding thinks, the 
heart feels, the will chooses, we must say, thoughts think ; feel- 
ings feel love, and hate ; volitions choose and refuse. And this 
destroys all distinction between verbs and their nominatives ; 
an action is the nominative and the verb at the same time. 

Some to avoid this difficulty say, the proper mode of expres- 
sion is this ; the mind thinks, feels, chooses. Actions ought to 
be predicated of the mind, instead of faculties. This supposes 
the mind and its exercises are not synonimous ideas ; that the 
mind is one thing and its exercises another; This solution of 
the difficulty implies the same disdnction between the mind and 
its actions, as has been made between faculties and their respec- 
tive operations. Here it may be asked, what is the mind } Is 
it a number of faculties or properties, united ? This will not 
be granted by those who deny the existence of faculties. Is the 
mind nothing but various exercises united ? Then to say, the 
mind thinks and acts, is only saying, that exercises think, and 
act, or that exercises exercise, and acts act ; and thus the ob- 
jector involves the very difficulty he is attempting to avoid. It 
may be still asked, what is the mind ? Will it be said it is an 
essence ? Then it is an essence that thinks and acts. Is it 
agreeable to common sense, and the common use of words, to 
predicate actions, exercises, or operations of an essence ? An 
essence is often supposed to be die substratum or supporter of 
properties ; but to predicate actions of it, is a new thou^t, 
and an improper use of words. But has any one a clear 
and distinct idea of the meaning of the word essence ? 
Can he tell what it is ? His he a consciousness of any such 
thing ? If not, how does he know, that diings which exist have 
an essence f Does he infer it in this way, that properties must 
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have an essence, or something to support them ? Then he bq- 
heved some things, of which he has no knowledge by conscious- 
ness. Hence it does not become such a person to deny the ex- 
istence of faculties, for the want of a knowledge of any such 
properties of the mind by consciousness. We may as consist- 
ently infer the existence of faculties, from those operations of 
which we are conscious, as we can infer an essence from the ex- 
istence of properties. 

Again ; it may be said, it is not the mind, or any particular fac- 
ulties which operate ; but it is the person, who acts. — Here 
it may be asked, what is di person ? Is he a being ? Is his be- . 
ing a union of properties, or of exercises ? If the former be 
admitted, then the thing contended for is granted. If the latter 
be affirmed, then all the absurdities, which attend the tiieory 
that exercises act, return upon us. Objections of this kind, 
when fairly examined, have no weight. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing the evasions which have been noticed, the argument retains 
its full force, which is this, that we must admit the difference^ on 
which the distinction is founded, between faculties and their 
respective operations ; or believes an opinqn, which has pre- 
vailed in all ages without any particular bias in its favor, is 
false ; and also alter the general construction of all languages. 
This opinion, which has so generally prevailed in all nations, 
of a difierence between faculties and their operations, has been 
proved from the construction of every language among men. 
And mankind have not been led to embrace this'^ opinion by 
any particular bias or prejudice ; for, it is presumed, no such 
general bias can be named. 

2, From our actions and operations we may safely infer the 
existence of faculties. 

That we think, feel, love, hate, choose and refuse, is certain. 
What is it, which thinks, which loves, which chooses ; some- 
thing or nothing ? It must be one or the other. Will any one 
boldly say nothing acts.'* Nothing operates.'* Ifthis is too absurd 
to be admitted, it must be granted that where there are opera- 
tions, there is something which operates. By what particu- 
lar name shall it be called ? If it be said it is the mind, or the 
person, which acts ; it has been made evident these evasions, 
instead of invalidating the argument under consideration, in- 
volve absurdities too gross to gain belief That property of 
the mind which is employed in thinking, has been generally 
called the understanding. And it is by the will the mind choos- 
es and refuses. As it is absurd to predict actions of nothing ; 



Bind, the importance of commenciog the stady of theology with a dis- 
cussion of leading ideas, which relate to the subject of moral agency^ 
This is the first subject with which the student's mind ought to be oc- 
cupied ; and his attention to it should be continued, until he clearly 
understands it. He is then prepared, and not before, to understand 
systematically the doctrines of divinity ; and he cannot well fail of 
forming consistent views of the doctrines of the gospel from the begin- 
ning to the end ; in case his powers of mind are sufficient to qualify 
him for a teacher. 

It wiH be gnmted that every sentiment, when explained, which 
does not agree with moral agency and liberty, ought not to be admit- 
ted as a doctrine of the gospel ; for every doctrine actually taught in 
the bible is consistent with moral agency and liberty. But how is it 
possible for any divine to know the doctrines he believes do agree with 
the true theory of moral agency and liberty, unless he is previously 
aopiainted with that theory ? Does not this clearly show, that correct 
views of moral agency lay the foundation f<nra consistent eicplanation 
of gospel doctrine? ? Of course, in digesting a system of divinity, lie 
"Might to begin with the study of this subject. 
Again. It is well known that the systems of divinity embraced by^ 

. alvinists and Ar minians differ widely. Thb difference at ises in p^ 

from different views of the subject of moral agency and liberty. T%e 

Uer say, that necessity destroys the liberty essential to a^nftoral' 

^ent. Hence they reject, as far as they can consistent with then- 

idves, every doctrine, which implies necessity. But Calvinkts admit 

■ that one kind of necessity not only agrees with liberty, but is necessa- 
ry to its existence. Hence they can believe in those doctrines, plain- 
ly taught in the Bible, which imply this necessity. This shows that 

I divines do in fact differ in their sentiments, according to their ideas of 
that liberty, which is consistent with moral agency, or praise and 
blame. They must then begin with thestudy of moral agency and 
liberty, and fix their principles on this subject', before they are pre- 
pared to explain the word of God, and adopt, or reject the doctrines 
it inculcates. These and many other considerations show, that we 
ought to begin the study of divinity with forming consistent views of 
the subject of moral agency. But to have consbtent views of this 
subject, we must attend to the faculties and operations of the mmd* 

When every thmg is considered, which might and ought to be, it is ve- 
B 
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ry evident, that we ought to begin the study of divinity with the sturfy 
of the human mind. If we agree here, and are consistent, we sbfdt 
agree in all the leading doctrines of the bible. 

The author is aware that many, at this day, are greatly prejudiced 
against all kinds of metaphysical reasoning and investigation ; and are 
disinclined to read discussions of that character; It is not expected 
that persons of this class will attend to the following essays. Yet 
some subjects are so abstruse, and the truth s^o uifficult to be explain- 
ed, that a dose metaphysical investigation is necessary, and in no 
other way can light be reflected on them. And this is especially the 
case with all subjects, which respect the mind, moral agency, Bberty, 
iiecessity, and worthiness ot praise and blame. Must we remain ig- 
norant of all these subjects, which are m fact the foundation on which 
a whole system of divinity rests, because what is called a metaphysi- 
cal investigation is necessary to understand them ? If we proceed 
•n this ground, and attend to no subject which requires patient, and 
accurate reasoning ; the course of mankind will soon be retrograde. 
Instead of making new discoveries and advances in the field of scienccy 
each succeeding generation will be less informed ; mental imbecility 
will ensue ; and the most important and practical truths will be involve 
. ed in darkness. 

Metaphysical reasoning strengthens the rational powers of the 
mind ; and begets a habit of close attention, and patient investigation. 
But those, who content themselves with superficial views, and are 
willing to remain ignorant of every thing, which requires mental ex- 
ertion to understand, will soon find their powers weakened, and 
mere declamation will constitute all their excellence and worth. 
But the author hopes we have many in our nation yet, who are willing 
to give every subject, and especially the human mind, that laborious 
and thorough investigation, which is requisite to the attainment of a 
competent knowledge. And he flatters himself, that these essays will 
afford them some light and assistance in their study of the mind ; and 
serve as a clue <o further inquiries ; and thus enable them to explain 
and defend those doctrines of our holy religion, which at this day are 
attacked with great zeal, by men who have not neglected mental dis- 
cipline. If these essays should be useful to any in these respects, he 
will feel himself repaid for all his trouble and labor. 
The author has nothing to say in defence of his stile. He confes- 
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ses he has always attended more to Ideas and matter, than to the or« 
naments of speech ; and is willing to acknowledge he has been too 
negligent in this particular. He has made it his aim to avoid all vul- 
gar expressions ; and to use words, which shall not offend, if they do 
not please* The main character of stile at which he has caretdly 
aimed is perspicuity. If he has failed in this, he will lament it ; 
though he trusts there will not be much complaint arising from this 
source. A desire to be well understood, is the only excuse he has to 
make for repeating so frequently the same word in a sentence, and the 
same idea in different words. On abstruse subjects, perhaps any per- 
son would find it difficult to use what is called an eloquent style. An 
argumentative style must differ in its character from others. 

Some of the essays too were written in too much haste, owing to nu- 
merous avocations & interruptions, incident to the care of a large church 
& society. He begs the candor and patience of the reader, hoping his 
attention will be so occupied with the sentiments advanced, as to 
make every allowance for imperfections of style, as far as the most 
liberal candor will admit. Nothing but diffidence, and a backward- 
ness to appear in print on subjects so often discussed by learned men, 
has kept these sheets from the public eye for several years. But he 
has finally yielded to the judgment & importunity of particular friends. 
He expects various opinions will be embraced concerning what is here 
written, and different feelings excited. But he hopes no one will form 
a hasty opinion, or condemn any sentiment advanced, unless he can 
detect the fallacy of the reasoning by which it is supported. The au- 
thor is advanced in age, and has no expectation of living to hear what 
may be said for or against the system he espouses. He believes 
however, there are those, who, if they agree in opinion with the author, 
win be able to defend him, and repel the attacks which may be made. 
He has, therefore, nothing more to say, but to leave the work with 
God, to bless and give it success, as far as what is published may be 
agreeable to his mind and will. What is written was with a view of 
affording assistance to candidates for the ministry of the gospel, and to 
defend in general that system of doctrines called the reformed, or Cal- 
vinistic creed. The author earnestly prays it may not in any respect 
prove injurious to gospel orthodoxy ; but rather a means of increasing 
tbe true light, and of diffiising it through the world. 
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^A equally absurd to predicate actions of themselves, otr 6( ^t-* 
dons ; and as they must be predicated of something, from 
diem we infer the existence of faculties. From otir thoughts, 
we ulfer the faculty called the utidierstanding, which thinks, oi* 
6efieeives objects ; and from oui^ feelings or affections, we in- 
fer a feeling faculty ; and iVoin otir volitions, we infer the fac- 
ulty termed the will, which chooses and rejects. And there i^ 
Ao way to avoid this inference, unless we say there ihay be 6p- 
eratiohs without an operator ; which is as inconsistent, as to 
assert there may be design without % designer. 

3. If we have no faculties, mankind are not agents. Agents 
act, or operate. But agency exists, antecedent to actions. 
Now if men have no faculties, what constitutes that ageticy 
which is employed in thinking and choosing, tod which by its 
operations becomes visible f Is it actions, operations, or ex- 
ercises ? Is perception, or volition the kgent which perceives, 
6r trills ^ Then agency and action are the same thing ; and 
We return to the former absurdity, that actions act. If it be 
granted that then ar^ agents in thinkmg, in choosing, in all 
dieir operations, then something exists antecedent to all our 
exercises. If we say it is the mind, still what is the mind ^ 
We have seen where interrogations of this kind lead tis. 

If we say men are not agents in thinking or willing, and are 
to he considered only as the subjecU of such operations, hoW 
can this afford any strength to* an objector i If We are not 
agents, who ^ct, and nothing more than subjects acted upon, 
What in this sense constitutes liS subjects i Whatever it be, it 
must exist before it can be acted upon. It must be a substance 
of some kind or other, wholly distinct firom the operations of 
^ome other agent upon it. uideed, let lis view this subject in 
whatever light we may, a being must exist before he can think, 
feel, or will. The operations of thinking, loving, hating, and 
choosing are objecisj as distinct froiii the being of Whom they 
are predicated, as any two objects in Existence. This is so eV- 
id^it, that no person can deny it, who has given a proper atten- 
tion to the subject. This is certain, that neither actions, nor 
exercises, nor operations, constitute this being. What then is 
diis being ? Nothing but a mere essence^ or substr&tum f 
This will not be pretended, if what was said respecting it un- 
der the first argument receive proper attention, what are 
called the understanding, heart, and will, constitute the human 
mind. Whether these properties have an essence, or substra- 
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tt|t», foj their support I and wh^h^f tbi? §nji?j?f^j^u«i is ih^ 4ii- 
Viiite ag^ijucY, or soipet^iog eU^?, ave qne^ous, which «}q P9< i» 
th^ l^a'§t ^^ect the ^vbjects cwsiderci4 m th^e es^a^. I theri?'^ 
fore have them to the flecisioo of Qtberg, That tQ pur Jet^tgr 
do belong $uch fHcnlties aa h?ive hew mentioned^ the argi^wenta 
which have been qsed, fuUy evince- Uow?ver, if ?^^y pursont 
Wi§h for fuFther prpof, I refer thw, 
4- To the word of God. This corresponds with the reasop^ 
hich have been offered. Grod^ 4sf the ai^thor of our h^ing- 
"e is perfectly acquainted with the nature and properties of our 
minds* He pan give us a J^st descrij^tion of men^ A^o»d- 
ing to his word, n^^n possess three distinct properties or £icuir. 
^ies. A^ understanding? which is th? seat of knowledge y th* 
h^art, which is the fountain of dep;ravitv ; aiwi the will, afi the 
cans^ of all th^ visible effects wrought b^ us^ 
The last <,in^ Christ appeared to his disciples after the resur-* 

fectioniit is said," then opened he their i^nderstm^ngyih^t they 

might undei'stand the scriptures." Her^ the undersianding i* 
^at faculty, hy which his disciples were to obtain ?. hnoiwledge; 
of the grea^ doctrines of the gospel, By this they would per^ 
ceiye the truth ; and become acquain^d with the gospel scheoie 
of salvation, and be able to teach it to oth^Sf Also l^h^.}. 
18, " The eyes of your Wer«to?i<i?/^ being ^n%btene4 that 
ye may knQw what is the hope ojf ms caOipgt anA what th« 
ifiches of the glory of his inheritence in the saints.'' TW ^« 
of th? understauding were mli^Hm^^ for thi^ pnipose, that 

saints might knm^ or clearly anid distinctly p^c we the object* 
of their, hope and desire, slimy pa,§sages might b^ cited of 
th<& same ini.port> ^hicb teaeh us, w* the u^derstapuJwg i;5.th«t 
f^ci^Uy of the mindi by which w^per^ei^^ qr obtain a knowl-* 
edge of divii;ie truths 

And th^ gcrijpturea t^aeh n» tha< the heart i? anoth^ distinci 
(acuity oJf the mind, and the source of all moral good and wl- 
Christ sayii, « A g|Ood v^Wx o.ut of the good treasure; of bis 
hearty bringeth forQa^ that wWch i^ good. ; and w evil wan, ^mi. 
of the evil treasure of his heart,, bringeth forth that which h 
evil ; foi: of Ae abuQdance of the heart his, o^outh speake.th^" 
Sere the he.^rt is represented as either a goiod, or evil t;reaf ur^ 
fountain or source^ n'om which good and evU,^ as sj|;reaw» pffo^ 
^eed^ A^d there ts. a plaiA distinction made between the liart^ 
and, the g^od^ox evU which proceeds frow it. la another pliiQe 
Ch^t ^^y^ " For (yu% of the hewt proceed evil thang^^, !bw 
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fttSn, AiMteti^, fblliieia^dns, thefts, fkU^tMss, bt^pheMies> 
Ottt Ldh) tktiglit, if d m^ look oh k Woti^aii, smd lust after 
Iter, b(i h^th^omnittt^d aduhery tdth her in hi^ heart already ; 
by the 6im mehtiotied Iti this passa^^, not only external acts, 
hut the internal m<fHons or <26^r^ of the htatt afd included. 
Here an evident distinction is made between the hearty and the 
evil affections, or desires which proceed from it. They are as 
distinct, as a fountain, and the streams which flow from it ; 
and are so represented by our Lord. These passages,and ma- 
ny others which might be adduced, do not represent the heart 
as the seat of knowledge, but as the source of moral good and 
evil. Hence they make a plain distinction between the under" 
standing and heart, and between ^Aem and their operations* • 
Percep^n^ of truth are the o^ratiotis of the understanding; 
and the affections are the operations of the heart. These things 
are clearly taught by Ibtf pdd^fi^s to Which i^e have given at- 
tention. 

And &se iifiS is i^e^^ted iti strtfKtiii^ ^s dnotb^i' £^tinct 
fecdlty of th* tofaid. " Whieh Mrtite boiH, fiot 6( blood, no* 
6fthei^ot the fl^sA, het of th« i^t 6( mfto, but 6t Grbd.^ 
defeneration {» a gf e&t (cbseH^ci, Wf'Oii^tiC itt mah . This ^di 
h produced iii tfre iieart, but the win of mad h not tfie csiu^e of 
it. f b& will Of ntan j»rod)Dn^6s iii^ efi^cts ; ibm^ it CktHi6i 

ptt>dtfe«. And ttds ehstnee in the heart is on« dt tte latti^i^a 
Rtn^ dKe x^D is niemione^ h& a cdiLs^ m tdan, ^hich pY6(iuce^ 
^ifect^ i and is titeaily distinguished ft-ohl the heaK, in i/i/tdch 
r^geti^r^tionr Is t^ddght. A^iti we read, '* t^of pi'bphecy 
cMiC not in old titn^ by the triU of tti«ti * hvtt holy ihen sf>ak^ 
as th^y x^ete ntoired by th^ Hofy 6host.'^ Whether riidn shall 
^ or t»^atk, k^^p ^ence. 6f speak, atid iti^y oOtet actions, 
d^fpeud ttpdn die will. £fttt foteteTliiig ih^ ^^tit^ of fhtui'e ag^l 
me& not depettA on dreir tHlif. Hei'e, ac^ordhrg to the repre^ 
s^tatloh of the Spirk^ the wilf i^ a ctrn^e of ttsUiy ^e(f^^ ; ai^d 
fh^ #ifl and its dj^tiotis Bt€ no ftioi'^ one and the saMe, than 
u causiT atid k& meat kte the i^u^ tfal^^. Hie ^ by ifs vo- 
fifiotts or exertirohs pfodfnecfs eSi^U. "nh h Its Offite. 

Hetfce the scripttrtei teach n^ Akt the mhittf i$ cheated with 
tbt^ distinct jfkattde^, whose Operadons are very dlffer^nit frOni 
t^atfb othef . Petttpnom of objects ar^ the operations of tb£ 
Itfider^andkig. Th^ t^ectioHi are die operations of die heart. 
And totiti&iU are the operatioi^^s df thcf Will. These distinc-^ 

tiott^ 31^ fcmndedi oii a real (filferetiee; and are tatr^t and sup- 
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ported by the holy scriptures. To view the human mind as 
possessed, or, if any prefer it, composed of three distinct fac- 
ulties, which are to be considered as existing antecedent te 
their operations, and to which very different operations are 
severally ascribed, are truths supported both by reason and 
scripture. 
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Of the Understanding. . 

Matter is a general name given to all corporeal beings, or to 
all kinds of existence which are inert ; which never act, except 
when acted upon. Mind, or spirit, is the general name, by 
which all intelligent, active beings are distinguished. What 
the essence of matter is, we know not. We are acquainted 
with its properties, and their operations and effects* This com- 
prises all our knowledge of miaitter. And we know not what 
the essence of mind, or spirit is. It is endued with certain pro- 
perties. This we are obliged to believe, or renounce our 
claim to common sense. We are also acquainted with the op- 
erations of the mind, and the effects they produce ; and this 
comprises all our knowledge, at present, of spiritual existence. 

The faculties of the mind are its essential properties. By 
these the mind acts, and produces effects. Its operations are 
generically different. For this reason they cannot all be con- 
sidered as operations of the same faculty. Hence, philoso- 
phers have been led to consider the mind possessed of two fac- 
ulties or properties, called the understanding and wUL 
Whether it is endued with any other faculties or not, will be 
determined in subsequent essays. At present, I sh,all confine 
myself to the understanding. This faculty is undefinable ; for 
tw6 reasons. 1. It is an individual property. 2. It is simple 
in its nature. And of individual, simple existences, no one can 
give a logical definition: If a person does not know what is 
meant by the terms solidity, extension, perception, pain» and. 
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volidon, it is not possRile to give him a knowledge of them by 
any definition whatsoever. An attempt to define such words, 
has occasioned darkness and confusion, instead of clearer' 
knowledge. Where such words are not understood, all that 
can be done is to explain them by other words, with the mean- 
ing of which persons are better acquainted. By tlie under- 
standing, then, I mean a preparedness, or an adaptedness, or 
a fitness in the mind, if these words are better understood, for 
a certain class of operations. Many are apt to conclude, 
if they cannot define a word, it has no meaning. Hence they 
infer, there is no such faculty as the understanding, because it 
cannot be defined. And they might as well conclude there is 
no such thing as pain, because it cannot be defined. Hence, 
though the understanding cannot be defined, yet this is no ob- 
jection against its being considered a faculty, nor any evidence 
agadnst a belief of its existence. 

Perceptions are tlie operations of this faculty. By a^ercep- 
iion^ a thought, an idea, I mean the same thing, the same oper- 
ation of the mind. A perception must have an object ; and 
the same is true with respect to thoughts and ideas. When 
we perceive, there is something perceived ; when we think, we 
think of something ; and when we have an idea, we have an 
idea of something. Whether, when material objects ai*e per- 
ceived, we see the objects themselves, or only then* images, as 
some suppose, is a question which it is not the design of these 
essays to determine. In whatever way it be determined, the 
design which lies before me will not be materially afi*ected. I 
would, however, give notice that, by the objects of perception, 
I mean the objects themselves, and not any image or represen- 
tation of them. I shall take it for granted, that a material 
world really exists ; that when I see a tree, it is the tree itself, 
and not its image, which I perceive. 

Difierent theories have been adopted and supported concern- 
ing our perceptions, thoughts,or conceptions. Some of the an- 
cient philosoph^s believed, that men do not see the objects 
oreated, but their forms, which they called phantasms, or tma- 
ges. And modem philosophers have advanced various other 
theories on this subject. Of late there has been much dispute 
concerning the sense in which Locke used the term idea. 
Whether be meant the real object existing, or some image of 
it in the eye. Some have denied the existence of a material 
world I and such various opinions have given rise to skepticism, 
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whicti had be^ carried to a great kifgth. It is not my d{^H^ 
to attend to any ^th^M various theories, either to dtaf^, tt* 
plain, defend, or eonfiite them. But as I have observed, it 
^lU be taken for granted through these essays, that ^ matetial 
world does existj distinct from the mind ; and that all Objects, 
at which we obtain a knowledge through die medium of out 
bocBly senses, are real existences^ It h objects as tb^y eiisrc, 
which we see, whether properties (^ modes ; and tiot images^, 
or representations of them. 

It may now be observed,tbat in all the operations of th^ tiiider* 
standing three things are to be noticed ; an agent,dai operatioi^, 
and an object. These are the things meant in the conSti'trc<«' 
tion of all languages, by nouns when in the nonnnative case t 
by verbs ; and nouns in the accusative or objective case. I 
perceive a man. I is the agent, in the nominative case ; jwr* 
cme denotes its action or operation ; and inan is the ofgeet in 
the objective case. There cannot be a perception without an 
^gent, gmd an object. And the mind is so formed by itsCti^-^ 
tor, it G9R perceive objects; it can be pleased, or disgusted 
with them ; it can make exertions to produce external, visible* 
effects. T\A9 prepartiness itk its formation to pertewt^ is the 
understanding. Can the same simple fercuhy be the subject oi 
operations so diflferefflt, as ptrceivingy fetUn^j and imUing titt^ 
This is so unfdiilosophical, that but few have ever admitted 
it. Writers have, therefore, gwierally adopjted the ^vision of 
the mind into the faculties of the ufitderstanding and will. And 
according to Ais (fivision, all the operations of the understand^ 
ing are perc^tions* Hence any operatilMi, Which is wti a 
perception, does not belong to this faculty. But feeBng is not 
a perception ; and vofilion is not a perception ; they ar^not, 
therefore, operations of the understanding. Every perception 
has an object. But a mere feefing of pleasure or pain hast a 
temsty but not an object. And a voHtion is not a perception, 
but the cemse of some efiect. AH th^e operations of th^ nntid 
iHSet from each oliier, and ought to be distinguished. B^ 
confounding them, otw views of the mind are daniened iO sucft 
a degree, we know not what io affirm or deny consistency wfA 
truth. One percep^on does not differ ifrom another in arty re- 
. spect whatsoever, unless iu such particuli^trs. as these, that OM 
is more distinct stnd clear, and another more confused and ob- 
scure. But whether clear or confused, they are pcrceptionsf. 
The objects of perception may widtdfy i&Skt from each otber ; 
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ytitbif ^ISwe^ca U m ib^ ol^leets seen, and not in the pere^ 
tioiD^t And as all those operations of the mind called percep- 
t)ans> tbongbts, or idea«, are in Uieir simple nature alike, they 
fiarm one distinct cUm. Hence by perceptions, I mean one dis- 
ti&et class of q>eration8, as by aniniak, is meant a distinct class 
<tf b^np. These operations belong to the imdei*standing» 
aod to 110 other faculty. Every one will see there is iio pro* 
fimiy in elassing them with volitions, or sensations of pleasure 
and pain. Whatever operations? therefore, may be properly 
qaOed perceptionsib^ong to tiie understanding. They cannot, 
without coni[onnding things which widely dilW from eachotliK 
er, b^ classed with any other operations, such as sehsaticms 
aiid voliti^ms $ nor be referred to any other faculty. I trust 
il v^ now made evident, as Isur as I have proceeded, ihat percept 
tions aie^ the only opeiatifms of the understanding : that it is 
Ibe oAe^ of tiiis faculty to think and perceive ; and that we 
can no more account for perceptions without a fiiciU^ to per-* 
eeive> than we can ai;count ^ actiions wi^ont an agent. 
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Of ike &bjec^ ef R&reeptum. ^ 

The individual objects of perception are almost innumera-^ 
l^le. However, most^^ if not aU of them, may be arranged un- 
der tb« following he^« 

X^ Sin^ e^dstenc^ When we see an object, we perceive 
a thing whi^ is a real being or existence. For if there were 
QO^ccwteoces around us, there would be no objects of percepr 
tion. We: must have a conccqpftion q( ejustences, before wecan 
analyse or q<milnne them. We may and do perceive objects 
m real eaustenoes,. williout taking into consideration their pro^ 
pnrtieSf relation^,; of conne»ons with other things. And 
idnmng an 9bj^ as having nothing more or lesabelonging to 
it, tfian bn^^y i^ beings is what i meim by a perceptkin of 
existnBK^e* Some may say we have a perception of some^ ob^ 



jects which have tio real existence, and are nothing but crea-» 
tures of the imagination ; as a horse, for instance, with wings. 
Bat we have an idea of a horse and of wings, things which 
really exist, before we place wings on a horse. So that this 
creature of the imagination is a combination of things Which 
have a real existence, in such a manner as they are no wherc^ 
found to exist. The things,' horse and wings, have an exist- 
ence, but not united in the manner they are in this particular 
instance. All combinations of objects are formed of things 
which have a real existence. Those objects of perception, 
which are only mere existences, are very numerous. 

2. The propertiei of which all existences are possessed, are 
objects of perception. All primary, & what some call second-^ 
ary, and others occult, qualities, whether of matter or spirit, 
are objects of perception^ These, alsof are very numerous. 

4. Relations are objects of perception. The relations of 
cause and effect, of things with respect to time and place, and 
all other relations, come under this head. A relatioti is an 
object of perception. We see the relation one thing bears to 
another. And there is no other way by which we can obtain 
a knowledge of relations, but by perception. 

Relations, such as cause and effect, time and place, resent 
blance, contrast, contiguity, or any other which can be named $ 
these relations, as well as the things, are objects of perception. 
This is all, which is necessary to my purpose ; for it is not 
designed to discuss these several relations ; or show how one 
suggests another in a train of thoughts, or to attend to the 
laws of association or suggestion. This would lead into a 
wide field, far beyond the Umits proposed. All which is re- 
quisite, to answer the end herein aimed at, is, for the readetto 
notice, that however numerous and various the objects of 
perception are, yet the perceptions of them are alike. Wheth*- 
er we see a being, or its properties, or relations, our percep- 
tions are as similar in their nature, as numerous drops of wa- 
ter are similar. Hence perceptions of the relations of objects 
form one generic class of operations of the understanding. 

4. Truth and falsehood are objects of perception. We per- 
ceive the agreement or disagreement between the subject and 
predicate of a prdposition. When it is affirmed that snow is 
white, we clearly perceive this quality belongs to snow. This 
is a perception of truth. But if it be affirmed, that snow is 
black, as we perceive no such quality belonging to snow, we 
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see the affirmation is afatsehood. — ^Every affirmaticH!, and ev«- 
ery denial, is true or false. For whatever is affirmed of any 
subject, is true or false. Whether it be true or false, we learn 
by perception. Hence truth or falsehood are objects of per- 
ception. 

6. The right and wrong of actions are objects of perception. 
The right and wrong of actions imply some prescribed rule of 
duty. Those actions of moral agents, whetiier internal or ex- 
ternal, which agree with the i*ule of duty, are right ; and those, 
which do not agree with it, are wrong. When actions are com^ 
pared with the rule of duty, we perceive they agree or disagree 
with it ; and this is a perception of right and wrong. The 
fule of duty, the action, and their agreement or contrariety, 
are each of them objects of perception. 

6. Good and evU, both natural and moral, are objects of per- 
ception. Our ideas of good and evil are relative. Whatever, 
in the natural and moral world, tends to happiness ultimately, 
is good. — Now all things, which can be viewed in relation to 
happiness or misery ultimately, tend to one or the other ; and 
may therefore, with propriety, be termed good or evil. When 
we say a thing is good or evil, the meamng is, it tends to happi- 
ness, or misery. Hence a perception of the tendencies of 
things, is a perception of good and evil. 

I am not certain, that all the objects of perception are in- 
cluded under these general divisions. But I think of no others 
at present. Some, perhaps, will say, the objects mentioned 
under one head, are included in another ; there was, therefore, 
no need of so many divisions. This may be true. Yet, per- 
haps, on more mature consideration, these divisions will not be 
thought too numerous. 

Whether our knowledge of all objects is obtained by sensa' 
tion and reflection^ or not, is not my design to determine. Be- 
cause it is not necessary to elucidate the subjects principaUy 
aimed at in these essays. — Mankind frequently say, they have 
a knowledge of such and such objects. Now what is intended 
by the knowledge of an object ? Any thing more than a per- 
ception of it ? Feeling or sensation is not knowledge. By 
sensation we may acquire a knowledge of many objects. Yet 
sensation is one thing, and knowledge another. . And no one 
willpretend that acts of the will constitHte any part of our knowl- 
edge. Acts of the will may be objects of knowledge, but not 
knowledge itself. — Of course a perception of objects comprises 
D 
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all our knowledge. Whatever, then, is known, is percdved ; 
and whatever is an object of knowledge, is an object of percept 
tion. We have a knowledge of existence, of the properties of 
beings, of their relations, of truth and falsehood, of right and 
wrong, of good and evil. And are there any other objects of 
knowledge, which are not included under one or the other of 
these divisions f If not, then these contain all the objects of 
perception. But if there be other things, which are not in- 
cluded under either of these general heads, yet if they are 
known, they are only objects of perception. 

This essay may now be coiicluded with a brief recapitulation 
of a few ideas. Perceptions, we have seen, form one general 
class of the operations of the mind. These belong to the un- 
derstanding, & to no other faculty. The understanding acts, 
or operates. Perceptions are its operations. And the objects 
on which they terminate, or which are perceived, have been 
briefly arranged under several heads. When I say the under- 
standing acts^ I do not mean, it produces its own exercises. 
But I speak in this manner, to conform to the common use of 
words. 

It is hoped the reader will carefully observe, that it is not 
desired in this work to show how external objects aflect the 
bodily senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, ^tasting, and feel- 
ing ; er in what way by these senses the mind is impressed or 
affected ; or in what mamner sensations are produced in the 
mind, by the operation of objects on the bodily organs. That 
sensations are produced, we know is a fact by experience. 
But the manner in which objects affect the mind, is an inquiry 
foreign from my present design. 
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SSSAY ZV. 

Of the Memory. 

Some consider memory as a distinct faculty. Whether it is 
or not, depends on the nature of its operations. No one will 
suppose, that sensations, or affections, or volitions, are acts or 
operations of the memory. But the latter are perceptions ; & 
on that account may be called operations of the understanding- 
They either have only a specific difference firom other opera- 
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tions of the understanding, sutid so belong to that faculty ; or 
they have a generic difference, and ought to form a distinct 
class of operations. Whether they differ generically, or only 
specifically, from the operations of the understanding, is the 
inquiry to which I shall give immediate attention. 

A few days since, as I passed along, I saw a house of a cer- 
tain form, dimensions, colour and situation. No one will sup- 
pose the eye can see. It is only an organ, or medium, through 
which the mind sees external objects; It was, therefore, my 
mind, which perceived- the bouse at that time. What other 
name, beside seeing, or perceiving, shall we give to this act of 
the mind f Whether we call it seeing, perceiving, conceiving, 
or by any other name, yet the act or operation is the same. 
Names do not alter things. This operation of the mind, I 
have hitherto called a perception. I give it this name, because 
I know of no other word, by which it can be more properly 
designated. At this moment I remember that I saw the above 
house. I recollect its form, dimensions, colour, and situation. 

It will be granted, that remembering is an operation of the 
mind. What is the difference between this operation of the 
mind, and the one I had, when I first saw, and had a direct 
view of the house f The object is the same. The ho,use was 
the object, when I saw it ; it is the object now, when I remem- 
ber it. Then I saw it ; and now, when I remember it, I see 
it. Remembering, then, when considered as an act of the 
mind, is seeing or perceiving. Here are two operations of the 
mind ; one respects a present, the other, a past object. Where- 
in do they differ f It is believed it is not in the power of any 
man, to show any difference between these two operations, un- 
less it be this ; one is more clear, the other more indistinct. 
Each is a perception of a house. And this is true respecting 
all the operations of the memory. There is a difference with 
respect to the objects. The object I now perceive before me, 
is present. When remembered, it is past. An-interval of time 
has passed, between the first and the second perception of the 
same object. And when an object is recollected, it may be 
attended with a full persuasion, that it is the same object I 
once saw ; that I am the same person now I was then ; and 
that a period of time has intervened. Yet that operation,called 
remembering,is the same in kind with the one I had,when the ob- 
ject was present to the mind. Both are perceptions of the same 
object. But with relation to the object,and the two perceptions 
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of it, there is the difference of past and present. Though an 
interval of time, a day, a month, a year, has passed, between 
my first seeing an object and remembering it, yet the object is 
the same, and each perception of it is the same in kind. Also 
there may be this difference, that when the object is present, 
the perception of it is more clear and distinct, than wheto it is 
remembered. But a perception is the same operation in kind, 
whether it be clear and distinct, or obscure and indistinct. 
This, however, may be true of perceptions of present objects, 
as well as those which are past. Agsdn, I now see a house. 
'A year hence I travell the same way and see it again. 
Would any suppose there is any difference between the first and 
second perception I have of that house, because an interval of 
a year has intervened f* Surely not. Yet there is no more 
difference between my seeing a house yesterday, and recollect- 
ing it to day, than between seeing it a year since when I passed 
it, and again to day, when I pass it again. For in both cases 
a portion of duration has succeeded, between the first and se- 
cond perception of the same house. Indeed, the more this 
subject may be examined, the more obvious it will appear, that 
remembering, considered as an operation of the mind, is a per- 
ception of an object. And this perception differs no more 
from any other perception, than any two perceptions vdifier 
from each other. They are individual operations of the same 
kind, and may be numbered first, second, and third, as they 
succeed each other. Two or more individual things may be 
similar, aiKl for this reason be called by the same name, as is 
the case with the same sort of rays of light. 

Though all the operations of the mind are perceptions of 
objects, and being alike ought to be classed together ; yet on 
account of a difference attending the objects, they are subdi-* 
vided into several distinct species of operations. And to each 
division a name is given, by which it may be ever after de- 
signated and known. — Present and past constitutes a diflerence 
between objects now seen, and those remembered. This is one 
difference. An object, which is now seen, is present to the 
mind. I look, not back, nor forward, but directly at it. 
When I recollect, I look back ; the object is not present before 
me. An object remembered is attended with a belief of person- 
al identity ; a present object is not. On account of these 
.differences between the objects remembered and those which 
are not, all these perceptions of past objects are formed into a 
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Sistinct class, and to this class or division the name memory is 
given. 

Hence it is as unphilosophical to say remembering is not 
perceiving objects, as to assert that a horse is not an animal. 
And we may as consistently say, that horse is not the name 
of one class of animals, as say that memory is not the name of 
one class of the operations of the understanding. And hence 
it is not philosophical to consider memory a distinct faculty. 
For there is no ground to believe there are any more faculties 
belonging to the mind, thnn there are classes of operations of 
different kinds. It is agreed, that loving, hating, choosing, 
refusing, are operations of different kinds — so different, that 
the faculty, which perceives, cannot love and hate. This is the 
reason, which has induced philosophers to admit the existence 
of two, if no more, distinct faculties, which they call under- 
standing &L will. But is it not as easy for the same faculty to 
perceive past, as present objects ? If it is, what necessity is 
there of supposing two faculties, understanding and memory, 
to account for a perception of present and past objects.'* Even 
such a supposition will not account for it. It is a fact, that 
we perceive the objects which are before us, and tliose which 
are past. But how we perceive either, no person can tell. 
We may, then, conclude, there is no sufficient reason, nor any 
necessity, for considering memory to be a distinct faculty. We 
ought to view memory only as a name given to one class of 
the operations of the understanding. If any, however, choose 
to consider the memory as 3, power of the understanding, I have 
no objection to it. For by it nothing more can be meant, as 
far as I can conceive, than the ability of the understanding to 
perceive, or recal past objects. That it has a power, or abil- 
ity, or can recal or remember them, is granted. For it is a 
fact, it does recollect them ; and what it in fact does, it can or 
has power to do. 

It may be inquired, if remembering is perceiving, what is the 
object ? I answer, the object recollected is the same object 
perceived, when first presented to the mind. If it be asked, 
where is the object, when remembered ? Answer, where it 
was, when we first obtained a knowledge of it. If any ask, 
how we remember or recal past objects ? Answer, I know 
not. I know it is a fact, but cannot describe the manner of it. 
I cannot tell how we perceive present objects. These are in- 
quiries beyond my reach. 
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Having made it evident, that the operations of memory are 
only perceptions, and the difference between them and other 
perceptions are such circumstances as present & pa^t, and not 
the perceptions themselves except the relation of time ; hav« 
ing shown the dissimilarity of the circumstances attending the 
objects, as the reason why they form a distinct class to which 
the name memory is given ; & that this class of operations are 
operations of the understanding, and of course there is no rea- 
son or necessity for considering and calling the memory a dis- 
tinct faculty, the principal objects of this essay are answered. 
Many other things which might be observed respecting the 
metnory, as they do not come within the design of these essays, 
receive here no particular attention. 

It is granted, that several relations between objects afford 
great aid to the memory. One object suggests another ; and a 
present object, by a relation of resemblance, or place, or some 
other relation, suggests a past object, or revives in the mind a 
perception of an object, which had been previously received. 
Hence it is granted, that the various relations of objects are of 
great use in recollecting, or reviving past objects, or objects 
which had been previously seen. But when we consider the 
perception of a present, and the perception of the same object 
at another time, those perceptions or operations of the mind are 
similar ; and for this reason are operations of the same faculty. 
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ESSAT V. 

Of Judgment and Reason. 

Judgment and reason are distinguished by some writers, 
and considered as different operations of the mind. It is ap- 
prehended that the difference, if any, is very small. Judgment 
is agreed to be an act of the mind. It is that act by which one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another ; or it is an assent to the 
truth of a proposition. And this assent to the truth or false- 
hood of a proposition is an act of the mind. 
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But what act or operadon of the mind is it ? Is it a seusa* 
tion, or a yolition f This is never pretended. It must then 
be a perception. For we experience no other operations than 
perceptions, sensations/ and volitions. All our operations 
may be included in one or the other of these gener^ classes. 

That the act of the mind, which is called judgment, is only 
a perception, will be evident from a further attention to the sub- 
ject. Man is a rational being. This is a proposition. For 
it has- a subject, copula, and predicate. Man, which is|the sub- 
ject, is an object of perception. And rationality, which is the 
predicate, is an object of perception. I perceive that the affir- 
mation is true ; which is only perceiving the agreement between 
the subject & predicate of this proposition. If we were to at- 
tend to a hundred propositions, we should find an assent to their 
trtfth or falsehood is only a perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement between their subjects and predicates. Hence, 
jlidgnv^t is nothing more or less, than the perception of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition. 

In the next place, what is reason ? It is a power of the un- 
derstanding to infer one proposition from another. Thjs pro- 
cess of inferring one thing from another is called reasoning. 
There is no necessity of adducing proof of this, because it is 
granted. The only question is, what acts of the mind are em- 
ployed in reasoning f / think. From this I infer anolher 
proposition, which is, / ecm^. Fori clearly see non-eptity 
cannot think or operate. But as I do in fact think, it is cer- 
tain, the being intended by the pronoun /in the proposition has 
existence. The operations of the mind are limited. From 
this I infer, that mankind do not know or comprehend all 
things. For if men knew all things, as God does, their minds 
would not be limited. This inferring one proposition from 
another, is reasoning. In this process of the mind none of 
its operations are employed, but perceptions. As perceiving 
the agreement or disagreementof die predicate of a proposidon 
with its subject, is termed judgment ; so perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with another is rea- 
soning. When I perceive the truth of this proposidon, Ithink^ 
or the mind of man is limited, I clearly perceive other propo- 
sitions must be true ; that I do exist, and that mankind do not 
know all things. Of course, reasoning is perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with another. 

With a self evident proposidon another is connected. All 
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propositions, which are true, are connected as links in a chain. 
And when we attend to a self evident proposition, we perceive 
the connexion between it and another, and between this last and 
another ; and so on in a regular progression. The mind acts 
by perceiving the connexion between one proposition and 
another, h all that can be meant by inferring or deducing one 
truth from another. And it must be evident to any attentive 
mind, that in this process, which is called reasoning, there is 
only a perception of the agreem^it, relation, or connetion of 
one truth with another. Perceiving these agreements, relations, 
or connexions, is reasoning. By perceiving these agreements, 
the mind is advancing in knowledge, and there is room for it to 
proceed in discovering truth in an endless progression. For 
the field of science is unlimited. And from this view of the 
subject it is obvious, if there were no self evident propositions, 
there would be an end to all reascming. The mind would have 
no where to begin, if it could not directly, and intuitively^er- 
ceive the truth of one proposition, it could never perceive any 
to be true, and must forever remain in a state of doubt and un- 
certainty. All conclusive reasoning is founded on self evident 
propositions, of the truth of which we are convinced by intui- 
tion or direct perception. 

The way is now prepared for us to attend to those things, 
whivh constitute an agreement and a difference between judg- 
ment and reason. For in some respects they agree, and in 
others they differ. They agree with respect to their object. 
Truth and falsehood are their objects. When one thing is af- 
firmed of another, the affirmation is true or false. Perceiving 
the truth or falsehood of the affirmation, is that act of the mind 
called judgment. For, judging a proposition to be true, ig 
perceiving the agreement of the predicacte with the subject, or 
the truth of the proposition. And judging a proposition to be 
false, is nothing but a perception of its falsehood. 

Judgment respects parUcular propositious,and the agreement 
of a predicate with its subject, or its disagreement. But in 
reasoning, two propositions are taken into view. By compair- 
hfig them we perceive, that if this proposition be true, / think, 
the other must be true, that I exist. Perceiving the agreement 
between one and another proposition, is reasoning. This is in- 
ferring one truth from another. In this process there are two 
acts of the judgment. We perceive the truth of the first and 
of the second proposition. Hence in reasoning, two, three, or 
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VMN^ judgments are united. The difference between judg- 
ment and reason is this. Judgment is an individual act of the 
mind ; it respects the truth of one proposition only. But in rea- 
soning, several acts of the mind are connected. One judg- 
ment or perception of the truth of a proposition, is a necessary 
help to discern the truth of another. In reasoning,there is a suc- 
cession of perceptions. The mind, from viewing one,passes to 
the contemplation of another proposition ; and in its progress 
perceives the truth of the several propositions, and their con- 
nexion and a^:'eement with each other. Yet in judging and 
reasoning, no acts of the mind are employed, but those per- 
ceptions, or those operations which belong to the understand- 
ing. 

It is true, other operations are connected with our percep- 
tions. For instance, the will confines the attention to a sub- 
ject ; and when truth is perceived, and new discoveries made, 
the heart is pleased^ and emotions are excited. Yet ev^y 
person must know, that those volitions and the pleasure we 
experience, are not perceptions of truth or falsehood. A pleas^ 
ant or painful sensation is not a perception ; and volitions are 
not perceptions. This is evident to every person, who has 
given attention to the operations of his own mind. Thocigh 
affections and volitions may accompany perceptions, yet it is 
by die latter we obtain a knowledge of truth and falsehood. 

Whether or not all truths are contingent or necessary^ ac- 
cording to the division made by some, is not my object to de- 
termine. It is the great object of these essays to describe the 
^SEsrence between die operations of the human mind, and class 
them according to their differences, and present them in a 
systematic order to the reader's view. In order to this, it is 
not necessary to attend to the objects of perception,any farther 
than to show the ground and reason of tiie several classes into 
which the operations of the mind ought to be divided. And 
though there may be a difference between contingent and ne- 
cessary truths, yeteach of them is an object of perception. In 
a proposition, where there is no necessary connexion between 
its subject and predicate, still the latter may agree with the 
ibrmer ; and when this is perceived, we judge the affirmation 
to be true. And when I affirm that two and two are equal t« 
four, though this is necessarily true, yet it is the understand- 
ing which perceives it. Hence contingent as well as necessa^ 
ry traths, are objects of perception gnly^. 
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N<ow objects of perceiption differ in certain respects froni 
each other. This difference is the reason of forming them in- 
to distinct, specific classes. Accordingly, those operations of 
the miderstanding which have for thekr object the truth or false- 
hood of particular propositions, ought to be classed togeth^*; 
and this class ought to have a name, whicii is commonly 
known by the term judgment. And those operations of the 
understanding, which are employed in deducing one triith 
•from another, form another class, which is called reason. So 
the terms judgment and reason ought to be used, as the names 
by which those perceptions are desi^ated, which have the 
truth and felsehood of propositions for their object. 

Hence judgment and reason are not faculties of the mi^d. 
They ought not to be considered as feculties, unless dieir oper- 
ations generieally differ from perceptions. But we have seen 
there is no such differ^ice. Forjudging is 09ly perceiving the 
truth of a proposition ; and reasoning Is oHXy inferring ome 
proposition from another. In this process, when the truth of 
one proposition is perceived, the truth of smother immediat^y 
connected with it, is perceived. Each act of the mind in judg* 
ing and reasoning is a perception. And between pne percep- 
tion and another, there is no difference. As life, or motion, is 
the same, though it be predicated of a thousand individiikls 
called ani^nals ; so perceptions, however numerous, belong .t0 
the understanding. For thisis theoi% faculty which pierceliP'es. 
Yel, as the objects of perception differ in partictilsMT ref pect^ 
they are divided into several classes, to desigkiate, tod remind 
us of this difference. When the 'word remembering is itse^ I 
know the objects recollected have been seen, but now fur&pa^. 
And the words, judccment and reason, remind me, that thp truth 
and falsehood of propositions' are contemplated. Hence ^e 
reason, why different names are ^ven to the «ame ^eratijOiiui 
of the understanding, is not because they differ in their ki^d 

or nature ; but because the objects of dioseoperati<ms difi#r 
from each other. 

Having said sufficient to make this sul^ect plain, we may 

now proceed to another dass bf operations, n^hich 4^1oi|g~ 

the understanding. 



On Conscience. 

Various are the opinions respecting conscience. Some met- 
aphysicians term it a moral faculty ^ a moral sense ; while oth- 
ers consider it synonymous with the dictates of reason, or the 
judgment we form of our moral conduct. Amidst such a con- 
ffict of opinions, it becomes us to examine this subject with 
candor and impartiality. 

And 1. It is not the immediate and direct office of conscience 
(0 teach us truth, or falsehood. Truth and falsehood are not 
Ae objects of conscience, any farther than is necessary to as- 
certain their moral qualities. Conscience is not employed in 
determining what propositioi^s ai-e true, or false ; this belongs 
to the province of reason. 

But %. Conscience judges of the moral qualities of actions. 
Our actions are either right or wrong, good or bad. And it 
is the office of conscience to distinguish these qualities. But 
to determine the qualities of our actions, we are to compare 
them with some general rule or principle. Self evident propo- 
rtions of the moral kind, are general principles by which we 
determine mora} qualities. Some actions ought, and others 
oi||^t not, to be performed. When we do what ought to be 
dcme, our conduct is right ; but when we do what ought not 
to be done, our conduct is evil. It is a self evident proposi- 
tion, that I ought to do by another, as he ought to do by me, in 
simHar circumstances. From this I infer, that if my neighbor 
ought to love me, I ought to love him. Although, from self 
evident principles, we may draw many just conclusions, yet in 
many things we are liable to err. Through the strength of 
corrupt inclinations^ the influence of prejudice, and the want of 
Kgbt, we mayjudge amiss, respecting what we ought, or ought 
not to perform. We, therefore, need some infallible rule for 
our guide. The moral law supplies an infallible rule. This 
18 prescribed by our Maker, who cannot err. The moral law 
makes nothing right or wrong ; but is founded on eternal prin- 
ciples of right. Our hearts and actions are either right or 
wrong, antecedent to the consideratibn of the written law of 
God. God knows, without the possibility of error, how we 
OQgbt to feel in all cases, and how we ought to live in all the 
relations we sustain. And whatever we ought to do, that God 
requires of us ; and whatever we ought not to do, that God 
prohibits. The moral law, considered as a rule of conduct, 
^ntains nothing but requirements and prohibitions. As these 
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are given us by our Maker, who cannot err, tbe moral law is 
an infallible rule, or guide, conformably to which we ought al- 
ways to feel and live. This is our teacher. This is the rule, 
with which we ought to compare our hearts and our lives. If 
our hearts and our actions agree with this rule, they are right ; 
but if they disagree, they are wrong. If any thing is wanting 
in the heart, which ought to be there, as love to God, there is 
a defecty which is a transgression of tbe law. And if any thing 
be found in the heart, which ought not to exist there, as hatred 
to God, there is an excess^ which the law prohibits. Then the 
moral law is an infallible rule, by which we are to judge of our 
conduct. 

3. Conscience compares onr hearts and actions with this 
rule, and judges of them according to their agreement or disa- 
greement with it. This comparing implies two things ; first 
a perception of the rule ; 2. A perception of the things to be 
compare 1 with it. Or in other words, it implies a knowl- 
edge of each. We must have a knowledge of those things sev- 
erally, which we compare together. A knowledge of the law 
as a rule of duty, is neither more nor less than a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of its requirements and prohibiticms. The 
law then, as a rule of duty, is an object of perception. The 
heart and its actions are to be compared with this rule. And 
a knowledge of these, is a perception of them. So far as we 
have a distinct perception of the heart and its exercises, or af- 
fections, we have a laiowledge of them. 

Now, when we clearly see what the law requires and forbids, 
and distinctly perceive the objects to be compared with the law, 
then we can compare the latter with the former. When the 
comparison is made,we cannot avoid perceiving an agreement or 
disagreement. For our hearts and their operations do agree or 
disagree with the rule of duty . And this agreement or disagree- 
ment can be known by perception only. And it is the office 
of conscience to judge, whether our hearts and actions are 
right or wrong, good or evil. In this case conscience judges. 
But what is intended by the judgment of conscience ? This 
judgment is certainly an act of the mind, and it is that act by 
which we affirm or deny. By which we say, our characters 
and conduct do, or do not, agree with the rule of duty, and 
tlms pronounce them right or wrong. But this act of con- 
science, which is styled its judgment, is nothing but a distinct 
perception of the agreement, or disagreement of our hearts 
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md* lives with the rule of duty. Supreme love to God is a 
fight, a holy affection ; and supreme love to the world is idol- 
atry, a sinful affection. This is the judgment of conscience. 
But this Judgment of conscience is no more, than a clear per- 
ception, that supreme love to God is a holy affection, and su- 
preme love to the world is a sinful affection. If any person 
will attend carefully to this judging of right and wrong, he will 
find he can make nothing more of it, than perceiving right and 
wrong. The terms right and wrong, good and evil, holy and 
sinful, are adjectives, which denote the qualities of our hearts 
and actions. Two or three propositions may convince us, that 
conscience is nothing, but the judgment we pass upon our 
conduct ; and this judgment is nothing, but a perception of the 
agreement, or disagreement of a predicate with its subject. 
Solomon was loise. I perceive the affirmation agrees with 
♦■the subject. This is judging the proposition to be true. Sol^ 
mon was benevolent. God is good. Nothing is affirmed of 
these subjects, but what I perceive to be true. This percep- 
tion is judging the proposition to be a truth. But when we 
perceive, or judge, that Solomon was benevolent, and that God 
is good, we only see or judge, that their characters are right 
or holy. The qualities affirmed of them are right and holy, 
consequently they are worthy of approbation. Satan hates 
God, Here I perceive what is affirmed of Satan to be true. 
This is judging him to be a sinful being. Then ^ercemn^ the 
wickedness of any being, ^nd judging him to be wicked, is one 
and the same thing. And perceiving the righteousness of any 
being, is the same thing with judging him to be a good, a holy 
being. There has ever been a distinction maintained between 
natural and moral attributes. God is powerful. In this pro- 
position, power, a natural attribute, is ascribed to Deity. God 
is benevolent. Here a moral attribute is ascribed to him. 
Then we may distinguish propositions into two kinds, natural 
and moral. In propositions, where nothing but a natural at- 
tribute is ascribed to the subject, all we have to do is to judge, 
whether the affirmative be true, or false. But this determined 
nothing respecting the moral character of the subject. When 
I say, God is powerful, and perceive what is affirmed to be 
true, yet this does not determine his moral character. A pow- 
erful being may be either sinful or holy. But when I say 
God is benevolent, a perception of the truth of this proposition, 
^determines his moral character. Natural propositions are truf 
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or felBe ; but determine nothiing respecting th^ moral chavae* 
ter of tibe subject. Moral propositions are true or false. 
They also determine the mmal character, whether it be right 
or wrong, holy or sinful. In each of these two kinds of prop- 
ositions, it is the business of the mind to judge, whether they 
are true or false. Judging, we have already seen, is nothing 
but a pei'ceptionof the agreement or disagreement of the pre- 
dicate with its subject. Then those acts, which are called out 
judgments, and those acts, which are termed corjiscience, are 
the same kind of acts. For they are nothing more, nor less, 
than percepti<Mis of the truth or falsehood of propositions. 
Wherein then, does conscience differ from judgment, or rea- 
son f When we consider the operations of conscience, judg- 
ment, and reason, as acts of the mind, they do not differ. But 
the objects perceived differ. Truth and falsehood are the ob- 
jects of reason. Right and \^Tong are the objects of con- 
acienee. They also differ with respect to the sensations they 
produce in the heart. A perception of truth affords pleasure. 
A perception of right conduct gives greater pleasure. 'From 
the consideration, that a perception of right and wrong is at- 
tended with m more strong and lively sensation of heart, than a 
perception of truth and falsehood, many, probably, have been 
led to believe that conscience is a sense ; and that its operations, 
considered as acts of the mind, are different in their kind from 
tihe opei'ations of reason. It is generally agi*eed, that the of- 
fice of conscience is to teach us what is right, and what is 
wrong ; what we ought to do, and what we ought not to do. 
By what acts of the mind, beside those called perceptions, can 
we determine what is right, or what is wrong in our characters 
jgmd conduct ? Can we determine by our feelings or affec- 
tions ? A pleasant or pslinful sensation is a feeling. If a per- 
son's conduct pleases me, is it certainly right ? If we make 
our feelings the standai'd by which to judge of the characters 
and conduct of moral agents, we shall find the same character 
and conduct, at the same time, both right and wrong. For it 
is not unfirequent, the same character and conduct please one 
person, and disgust another. The divnie character affords 
pleasure to saints, but pain to sinners. I( feelings be the cri- 
teria, saints will say, the character of God is holy and good. 
But sinners will say, it is evil, and hateful. Both cannot be 
true. Our feelings, then, are no correct standard by which 
we can determine what is right, and what is wrong. Can we 
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ascertain what is rigbt, and what is wrong, by our aiSectioiis ? 
Xfove and hatred are affections. 

Is it certann, because I love a character, that that character is 
worthy, holy and good ? Or because I hate a character, does 
that determine the character to be evil, sinful, tod hatefuji/ 
-Grood characters are often hated, and evil characters are often 
ioved. We, therefore^ can determine nothing concerning tbe 
goodness, or wickedness of characters or conduct, by our af- 
fections. And no one will pretend, that by willing pr choos- 
ing, we can ascertain what is right, or what is wrong. Surely 
«ur refusing any thing does not determine that thing to be 
^1 ; nor does our chobsing a thing determine it to be good* 
Tor bad characters are often preferred to. good. Sinners prer 
fer wicked characters to that of Christ. Perceptions, feelings 
iaffi^ti<ms and volitions, are operations of the .mind, of which 
we are conscious. We know we have them. And those mr 
elude all the operations of which we have any conscioiisliess. 
But neither feelings, affections, nor volitions constitute whstt 
we term conscience. We do not, by these, jiidge one thing to 
be right, and another wrong, as we have already seen. It 
^en foUows, that perceptions constitute consi^i^ce. Indeed) 
a view of right and wrong, !good and eviljis laintecedent to any 
feeling, affection, or volition, excited by a conviction 6f right or 
wrong. Groad qualities can neither ;please, or 4i9ga^ ; be 
kved or hated; chosen or rejected, imdJ they aiie,,pereeived, 
erwe have a knowledgeof them. When we learn* by the dic- 
tates of Gonscience, that the character dnd conduct of U-moial 
agent ai^e very e^l, t^en we may feel a c&guH £md hatethom* 
And when we aire informed by conscience .that a character is 
holy-wid-good, then we may be [pleased, and Jove it. Then 
every ^person must see, that. cc^science.periSbrms its ofiice, and 
informs us i^at'^is ri^t, and wh4t is wrong in characters, ier 
Jfbre theyvgive ns any, pleasure, or pain, or excite any love, or 
hatred, br prefel-ence. Then perceptions must coastitnte ' con- 
science. Because its operations are antecedient, in the -order 
of nature, if not of time, to all our feelings, affections and voUr 
dons: ; matd must' be distinct from them. 

Here it is well to observe, that consciencie respects owr^coii*- 
duct, and not the conduct or characters of others. ^When we 
say we cannotin conscience do certain'things, we do not«meiHi, 
that others cannot in conscience do them. For the dictate^rf 
their <:onscitnce may jgreatly :difier from ^mrs^ trei^eeting 4^ 
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Qiame thing. When we see wickedness in others and condemo 
diem, it is not common to say our coriscience condemns them ; 
but our reason. Though in approving or condemning others, 
the same operations of the mind are implied, as in approving 
or condemning ourselves ; yet with relation to the former we 
say, our reason condemns them ; but with respect to the latter 
it is common to say, our conscience condemns us. This shows 
that conscience and reason contain the same operations of the 
mind. But to these operations we do not give the name of 
conscience, only when our conduct is approved or condemned. 
Hence the operations of the mind,or of the understanding, when 
our conduct is to be judged, approved or condemned, are call- 
ed our conscience ; but when the conduct of o^Aers is approv* 
ed, or disapproved they are stiled reason. Hence conscience 
in judging of moral conduct is restricted to our actions, and 
does not extend to the actions of others. 

But it may be said, that conscience is a moral sense. If it 
be a sense, what are its operations ? Do we by this sense per- 
ceive the qualities, which are denominated right and wrong, 
good and evil ? Then its operations are perfectly similar to 
those of the understanding. Why then is it not precisely the 
same, to say and believe that the understanding perceives mor- 
al qualities, as to say, a moral sense perceives them f If the 
c^rations of the understanding, and of this moral sense, are the 
^ame ; are nothing but perceptions of moral qualities ; then 
the understanding and this moral sense do not differ, but are 
perfectly similar. If by a moral sense, some persons would 
imply a faculty different in its nature from the understanding, 
they use the term without any meaning. If the operations of 
this moral sense are perceptions, then the moral senise and the 
understanding are the same faculty. The question then returns, 
what are the operations of this moral sense f Are they feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain ? Are they affections or volitions f 
We have already seen, that by operations of this kind, we cap 
never ascertain the nature of moral qualities. If these are the 
operations of a moral sense, this sense is wholly inadequate to 
the purposes, for which its inventors designed it. But as all 
the operations of the mind, of which we have any knowledge, 
are included either in the class of perceptions, or in the class of 
feelings and affections, or in the class of volitions ; and as the 
two latter classes do not contain the operations of this moral 
sesse ; it follows, that perceptions must be the operations of 
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dii& nloral sensew Then this mord sense and the understand- 
ing are the same faculty ; or the word has no meaning in our 
language. 

The word sense denotesfeelingi To have a sense of right 
and wrong, and a feeling of them, are the same, considered as 
operations of the mind. A feeling is either a pleasant or pain** 
fill sensation. Surely where there is no pleasure or pain, there 
is no feeling* So that feeling is a pleasant or painful sensa- 
tion. If a moral sense is a feeling, it is either a pleasant or 
painful, sensation. And if such feelings judge what is right 
and wrong, then we shall pronounce our conduct to be right, 
ifit is agreeable ; and wrong, if disagreeable to us. In this way 
we shall oftdn reverse the decisions of the divine law. This 
is one reason why men so often err in judging their moral con- 
duct ; they are influenced by their feelings to approve what is 
agreeable to them, and to disapprove what is unpleasant. If^ 
then, by a moral sense is meant a feeling, it is the most unsafe^ 
erroneous standard of moral conduct, which can be invented^ 
For tliis plain reason, that nothing is more commonly wrong 
in man, than his feelings. 

If a moral sense is not a feelings which Vei*y few will pretend 
on a close examination, what do the advocates for it mean by 
the terms ? Do they mean by it to intuitive perception of 
ri^t and wrong in moral conduct i So that without com- 
paring our conduct with any rule, we perceive intuitively the 
moral quality of every action, as we suppose is the case with 
Crod in judging of moral conduct i We suppose he sees intui- 
tively what is right and wrong. Now suppose he has given to 
men the same faculty, which some call conscience ; some call 
it a moral sense, and many say it is his vicegerent in men, teach- 
ing them intuitively the moral qualities of ^eiracts. Concern- 
ing this, I remark, 1 . If it be true, mankind would never err, or 
differ in their judgment of moral conduct. But this is not the 
fiurt. The same person has judged differently, concerning the 
same conduct in himself at different times. Numerous facts 
might be mentioned to verify this. How often has the same 
person one day judged certain amusements to be innocent, 
right and lawful ; and the next day utterly condemned them. 
And mankind often, in fact, differ in their judgment of the same 
conduct, one pronouncing it right, and the other wrong. 
These are facts. And they prove that men often err, in their 
judgment of moral ccmduct in themselves and others* This is 
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sufficient toprove, ilidt mai^cfaid ba^e mi fkcnhsy hf yMdiitntf 
can, in all cases, judge intaiUtely what is tight and wroiiff. 
There is no such vicegerent implanted in them. 2. Jodeiiig 
intuitively always respects self evident prbpositfoiift ; and na 
other. I am not against granting, that some monid actions art 
self-evidently sinful,and ouiers holy. All wko admit ibert is a 
God, who ought to he the tfiipf«nender of dta universe, nnm set 
rebelfion against him is wroBg,& obedietioe right,as swm listhejr^ 
hear the terms protiounced. No process <^rtttsonii^ k ntces* 
sary, to produce Conviction of such motal truths. .A^ muh 
i*espect to a great part of our mortl condU€t^ the (wra! pro^ 
peities of bur Mictions are so nearly self evideiit,that a very slioft, 
process of reasoning is su^ient to convince. Wkb respect 
to some parts of moral condtict a regular process of reasoiuDg 
is necessary. Seeing that, in some cases, a very brid* process 
is sufficient, niaiiy persons have embraced the notion of a moral 
sense, or power of judging in all cases instandy and mtultively* 
3. Whether we judge intuitively or not concermng moral cofwt^ 
duet, we ought to inquire what opei^tions of the mmd are con* 
temed or employed in Judging, if smy propo»ti(Hi, wfadbtr 
natural or ntoral, is 4elf evident. We know it hy percq^ion. 
We immediately perceive the tini^ or falsehood of the natural^ 
or the right or wrong of the moral proposition. In this case 
we do not judge by our feeUngs, but by p^ruimug the toLct. 
If any moral propositions are not self evideM^ bot a sbcvter or 
longer process of reasoning is necessary to cotnt to a fimd 
judgment ; through the whole ptocess of rtasoningjMroij^^ton^ 
only are concerned. We perceive die miHon to be judged ; the 
interme^ate propositions by which we at bst porcavt its 
agreement or disagreement with ^ rule of duly. ^Ilie oper^ 
atioBS of the mind employed in tlie train or series are perc^- 
tions j perceptions of the rule of duty, of the actions to be 
judged, and their agreement or disagreement mth the r«ile^ 
Hence, when this moral sense is eiamined, we set, in this last 
sense of the terms, diey contain no O&er operations of the nuad, 
but tht per ceptioM of die nnderdtan^Hng. 

We have now conddered this moral sense as ^feiHag ; also 
as a faculty by which it is said we perceive intuitivefy what is 
wrong or right. We hpive seen in the first seme of d^ 
it cannot be true ; and Jn the last sense, they imply no 

tions but perceptions. And I cannot invtot any third .^ 

in which the ttinns, moral <6nM,can be used. Aadastbrtanna^ 
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in Uk teBat in lAdeh ikey «re perhaps generally used, contain 
DO operatioQS of the mind but perceptions ; it follows that a 
teond sense has the same meaning with the term conscience. 
Itifi another name denoting the same operations with con- 
•deiice, or signifying the same thing. Hence a moral sense, 
if it mean smy tbingi b synonimous with conscience as I use it. 

We wiH now return and give some further attention to the 
operations of conscience* When a person has a clear percep* 
fion of the excellency of God's character, he distinctly sees 
why be ought to love him supremely. He clearly perceives 
that supreme a&ction is due from him to his Maker. A per- 
ception of what is due from him to God, is the same thing with 
a dictate of conscience. Conscience dictates such love, which 
is perceiving such love is due to God. He, also, at the same 
time, clearly perceives, that bating God is a sinful affection« 
Parcefving thb, and remonstrating against it, is the same thing. 
When a person hates God, perceiving this hatred is condemn- 
ing, censuring, and Uaming himself. And perceiving that he 
loves God, is justifying, approving and assenting to his wor- 
thiness of love. Then condemning, censuring, remonstrating, 
considered as acts of the mind, are only perceptions of wro)^ 
itfections and conduct in a moral agent. 

Again, the law satth, thou shalt not commit adultery ; and 
Christ sakh, if a man lust after a woman in his heart, he hath 
im bb heart committed adultery with her already. Now when 
I compare the lust or desire with the law, I clearly perceive 
last is prohibited, and that our Lord's assertion is true. If a 
person eosmuts adultery, and perceives his sin, he condemns, 
eensures and blames himself. Thus conscience operates. 
Bat blaming, condenming, censuring, and the lik^, are acts of 
ibe mind. And when considered as acts of the mind they are 
only parcepdons of a wrong heart and conduct in the morsd 
agent, who has committed the sin. 

It must now appear abundantly evident, that the operations 
of consciencie are perceptions, and do not differ in their nature 
^roffl other perceptions, which are operations of the understand- 
ing. But the objects perceived, are different. Right and 
wrong, good and evil, or moral qualities, are tke objects of 
^lose perceptioais called conscience. Now these perceptions, 
vlttcb nave moral qualities for their object, are classed togeth- 
er. And this class of operations of the understanding are 
odled c^Mcience. 
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As terms are used to express the views of die miiid in rela- 
tion to moral actions, of a different meaning firom those in 
common use with respect to troth or falsehood, it may reflect 
iiurther li^t on the subject to notice them. Because different 
terms are used, many judge they eiqiress iU£ferent operaticms 
of the mind, and in this way deceive themselves. 

With respect to conscience, we say it afproves and disap^ 
proves, accuses and condemns. Reason we szy percewesj judg-- 
csj determines f and pronounces one proposition to be true and 
another false. As such different t»ms are used, we conceive 
they express very different operations of the mind. Let us 
now examine the meaning of the terms. 

When reason judges and pronounces one proposition true 
and another false, it is gaaerally agreed, that tins means no 
more, than perceiving the agreement or lUsagreement of one 
proposition with another, or of the predicate with its subject. 
And this perception is an operation of the understanding. In 
judging what is true or false,we compare the subject predicate 
of propositions, and one proposition with another. And per- 
ceiving their agreement or d^greement b judging them to be 
true or false. 

But moral actions are compared with the law, the rule of 
right and wrong. Perceiving the agreement of our actions 
with the rule, is approving them ; they are judged to be good, 
or right. Perceiving the disagreement of our actions with the 
mle,is disapproving, and condemning them, or judging them to 
be wrong. It is believed a person cannot affix any other mean- 
ing to the terms approving, acquitting, or disapproving, accus- 
ing and condemning. These terms then, mean no more than 
2i perception of the agreement or disagreement of our actions 
with the rule of duty. I know there are other operaticms con- 
nected with this perception, to which attention will be soon 
given. » 

We also read o(^.pure conscience. The conscience is pure, 
when it does not accuse and condemn, but acquit and justify 
us. A pure conscience then, implies no more than a clear 
perception that our conduct is right. And a defiled conscience 
is a clear perception of actions as wrong. — ^A conscience void 
of offence is the same ; it does not condemn ; it percrives 
nothing wrong. A good and evU conscience is nothing mcnre 
than a perception of good or evil in our ccmduct. And oth^ 
expressions of a similar meaning in relation \d conscience 
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ongfat to have the same meaning affixed to them. Of this 
every one may be convinced by giving proper attention to two 
things. — 1. That all the operations of the mind, which we ever 
experience, are included in three general classes — as percept 
tions of objects, feelings or affections^ and volitions. Every 
qieration belongs to one or the other of these classes. As 
there are three distinct clases of operations, it is evident the 
mind is composed of three distinct properties, or faculties. 
The understanding perceives, or sees ; the heart or taste ^ecfo, 
or has affections ; the will chooses, or has volitions. — ^And cer- 
tainly there is no occasion for more faculties, than there are 
distinct classes of operations,operations different in their nature. 
Hence, 2. Conscience is not a faculty. If we consider it a 
faculty, we must predicate of it operations different from oth- 
ers in their nature. But we must say it ptrceives. For we 
cannot have a knowledge of right and wrong, but by compar- 
ing our conduct with the known rule of duty. This compar- 
ing certainly implies a jpercep^ion of the rule, and ^perception 
o{ actions ; and when actions are compared with the rule, then 
there is ^perception of their agreement or disagreement with it. 
Thus far the operations of conscience are the same with those 
of the understanding. Then if we say, that conscience also 
feds ; has affections, which are sinful or holy ; we attribute 
to it operations different in their nature from perceptions. In 
this way we make the same faculty capable of operations dis- 
tinct, and diflerent in their nature. But we know a faculty is 
a simple property j so cannot be defined. Now can a simple 
property have operations so different in their nature as percept 
tions J zxiA feelings or affections ? Can the same simple pro- 
perty see Bndfeel ? To suppose this is irrational, and unphi- 
losophical. For if its simple nature is to perceive, it cannot 
feel ; and if its simple nature is to feel, it cannot perceive. 
For a simple property cannot be the foundation of operations 
iMerent in their nature. 

Now we see, that conscience does perceive ; it therefore does 
not feel. As it perceives, if we call it a faculty ^ it is the same 
with the understanding. But of what use is it to have two 
perceiving faculties ^ So if we say, it is the nature of con- 
scia[ice to feely to love and hate ; then it cannot perceive. 
And if its nature is to feel, it is, if a faculty, the same with the 
heart or taste. And of what use is it to attribute to the mind 
two feeling faculties f These observations, I hope, are sUffi^ 
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tiokt to sati:^ tvmry one, that there is no propriety in viewhig 
conscience as a distinct fkculty. As it is not a distinct faculty ; 
then the terms approve,disapprove,pare,defiled,&L those of asinw 
ilar import, mean no more dian a clear perception of the agree* 
ia^st or disagreement of oar actions with the rule of duty . Wbefi 
we perceive that our actions agree with the rule, we say con^ 
science is pure, undefiled, wi^out offence-; it approves, in- 
stead of accusing and condemning us as polluted, guilty crea- 
tures. This Improving is also jpec^e of conscience. When 
eonscience accuses and condemns, there is no peace. 

Having shown what conscience is, we shall now attend, 
4. To the feelmgs it excites in the heart. This is necessary, in 
order to show, that the operations of conscience and the feel- 
ings they excite are operations of a different kind, and ought 
never to be blended. We may now give atta[ition to a class of 
feelings, which always attend on the operations of conscience. 
-—These are feelings, which are either pkasarU, ot painful. 

When a person has committed tiiefi, and reflects on his con*!- 
duct, he c\^zx\y perceives be has transgressed the laws of 6od, 
and of men. He then sees he is exposed to disgrace, shame, 
and punishment ; that he may in this world be detected, and 
punished ; and will certainly have his gmlt exposed to the 
view of an assembled umverse at ^ judgment day, and re- 
ceive the punishment his crime deserves. His conscience 
eondenras him as a transgressor ; die crime, die disgrace, the 
danger of punishment, all combine to wound him deeply, and 
excite strong wishes that he had never'done the deed. « 

Such pains and desires are the operations of the heart'^or taste* 
And these feelings are expressed by different terms ; such as 
remorse J regret^ compunction^ and stings of conscience. If he 
is so faardaied, that his conduct does not give him much pain, 
Us conscience is said to be deceived, bUnded, stupified, seared, 
tnr dead. Such expressions are figv/rative ; they ascribe to 
conscience the feelings of the heart ; or the feelings conscience 
produces in the heart are predicated of conscience itself. As 
when we say, reason loves the truth, and hates deception and 
error ; we do not mean, that love and hatred are operations of 
reason ; but they are connected with it, and produced by it in 
the heart. When reason discovers truth, the heait loves it ; 
and bates error, when detected by reason. The feelings con- 
nected with reason, though they belong to the taste, are figura- 
tively ascribed to reason.*-^ the painful feelings excited in 
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diekai^ on »se6tiiit cCsin, are ever comifeledivith apercqpHon 
of wrong oondactin ourselves. And beeanse they are coMieetad 
with liie operations of conscience, tbey are figiurativcly attn- 
bated to conscience. 

Hence, when a parson's conduct agrees mih the law of God 
and he perceives it, pleasant feedings are excited m the heaurt. 
Thus he has peace of coMCience ; it not only approves of his 
conduct, but his conscience is said to rejoicej to have joy m the 
boty 'Ghost. 

Hence, to miderstsmd the operations dT the nund distinctly, 
we must attend to them careftdfy, and refer each operation to 
its proper facuhy. And though operations follow each other, 
and are connected in a tram ; yetweovghtnoltoviewalltiioee 
thus connected as operations of the same faculty. But we 
ought to distinguish them accorcUng to their natures, and re- 
fer them to the classes and faculties to which they bdong ; and 
not suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by figures of speech. 
Vfhen we say reason delights in demonstrating truth, and loves 
the truth, and hates deception ; here we ought to distinguish 
%etwea[i the opitrations of reason, and tlie fseiimg§ connected 
y/Aih it. Reason itseM* is nothing but a tridn of perceptions, 
which have for their object tbe truth or fidsdiood <if proposi- 
tions. But those perceptions are attended with pleasant fo^ 
bgs, which do not belong to reas<m, but the heart. 

80 the proper operations of conscience we only perceptions, 
which have for their object a tide of du^, metion$f and ^Mt 
agreement or dismgreement with the rule. These perceptions 
are always followed hy phastmi or painful feelings in theh^art, 
with their attendant desires. And t^se fe^bgs, sometimes 
^e strongest we ever experience^ belong properly to the 
heart, thou^ we often ascribe tiiem figurati^y to tile con- 
mAetxe. la strict propriety of ^eeh, therefore, wo siMlokl 
9ty conscience includes operations botii «»f the understaftditlg 
and the heart. It cannot, however, be cmskkred a diitioet 
flioilty. 

Benevckdoe is a most amiedble qualfoy . When we pirate, 
M have a Imowledge of this quafity in anodier, if onr hearts 
IM right, they are pleased. They delight in siteh a ^SuaMC- 
fa*, approved, andcomm^d it. Such leelhigs are ^Mated, 
whenever we perceive aaftiable and virtuous quaMtite in any 
nioral agent. Bat those feelbigs eonstitme no ptrt of ^m* 
ftcienee ; for a perception of those quaHties is ant^^ed^nt to 
th^se feelings, and is the cause which pro^fices them. And 
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those feelings are as different in their nature from the pettep* 
tions of moral qualities, as any other operations whatever } 
yet they attend all the operations of conscience. But this is 
no evidence that they constitute any pait of conscience. Foi^ 
operations, totally different in their nature, may accompany 
each other, and be closely connected in point of time. 

Vices are hateful qualities. When a person has committed 
murder^ and we obtain a perception or knowledge of his crim-^ 
inality, displeasure and indignation are immediately excited. 

These feelings, which accompany our knowledge of crimes 
committed by others, have their seat in the heart. There is 
no similarity between them and perceptions of moral qualities ; 
consequently they are not operations of conscience, but strong 
feelings, produced by a perception of criminal conduct in oth- 
ers. Thus distinguishing, as we ought, between the opera- 
tions of conscience, and the strong and lively feelings or affec- 
tions they produce, whether pleasant or painful, sinful or holy, 
is of great importance to a correct notion of conscience. 

That we may have accurate views of conscience, we pro- 
ceed to consider three things, the objects of conscience ; its 
operations, considered as acts of the mind ; and the effects 
they produce. Right and wrong, good and evil, are predicat- 
ed of our hearts and conduct. The heart is an object ; its 
affections . are objects ; and our actions are objects. When 
these objects are viewed as subjects, right and wrong, good 
and evil, are predicated of them. 

These words, good and evil, denote the nature or qualities 
of these objects. And these qualities too are objects. For 
the predicate, as well as the subject of a proposition, is an ob- 
ject of perception. Then oUr hearts with their operations^ 
and all our actions, with their qualities, are the objects which 
conscience regards. These objects constitute what we termi 
duty. The word ougJu implies the idea of duty. We say, 
we ought to have a right heart, right affections, and right ac- 
tions. And so far as our hearts, affections and actions are right,^ 
duty is performed. And our hearts and conduct ought not to 
be wrong, evil or sinful. But if they are wrong, duty is not 
.performed, we are transgressors. As it is the office of con- 
science to inform us of our duty, it must inform us what is right 
and what is wrong. And it is evident, we cannot ascertain 
what is duty, when it is not self evident, but by comparing our 
hearts and conduct with self evident truths, or some infallible 
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rale of right and wrong. By comparing our affections and 
actions with a self evident duty, or with the morallaw, we as* 
Certain what is duty. Then duty, or our hearts and conduct 
with their qualities, are the objects which conscience takes into 
view. This will clearly show, that the operations of conscience 
^re perceptions. For there are no other operations of the mind, 
by which objects can be seen, or known. We do not learn the 
nature of hearts and conduct by feelings, or afiections, or voli- 
tions. It is solely by our perceptions. A perception of an object 
bits moral quality, is a knowledge of whatought,or ought not, 
to be. Then perceptions are the operations of conscience. These 
perceptions produce pleasure or pain. These sensations are 
the effects of conscience on the heart ; and they are as differ- 
ent from perceptions, as effects are from their causes. For we 
have already shown, that sensations are not the operations, but 
the effects, of conscience. And they ought to be viewed wholly 
different in their nature, and to be carefully distinguished from 
them. 

Then our conclusion is this : that those perceptions of the 
onderstanding, which have the right or wrong of our hearts 
and conduct, or in a word our duty, for their object, are class- 
ed together, and called conscience. Or conscience may be 
thus defined : it is the understanding itself, when it takes cog- 
nisance of our own motives and actions, compares them with 
the standard of duty, and then acquits or condemns. 
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RecapUulation. 

The object of this essay is to recapitulate the principal ideas 
contsiiied in the preceding essays, in a brief manner, that the 
reader may see them in a narrow compass. And 

!• The understanding is a faculty of the mind. This facul- 
ty is a property of the mind. Understandings hearty vntt^ are 
^ords, which express different properties of the mind. 
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2. A faculty is a preparedness, a fitness, an adaptedness of 
the mind, to be the subject of definite operations. The same 

?roperty does not prepare the mind to see, feel, and choose, 
'here is no way to account for operations so difierent in their 
nature, but by supposing the mind to be possessed of difierent 
properties, or faculties. — Hence the different operations of the 
mind have led philosophers to consider it as having distintt 
faculties, or properties. 

3. A faculty is as distinct from its operations, as a body is 
distinct from its motions. Hence a faculty is antecedent to its 
operations, and the foundation of them. 

, 4. The construction of all languages is a direct proof of the 
existence of faculties. All languages have verbs; and every 
verb has a nominative case. The nominative case is th^ 
agent ; and the verb expresses the action of the agent. I per-' 
ceive. It is certain the mind does not perceive objects by the 
same faculty, by which it feels ; nor by that, by which it pre- 
fers one thing to another. It is by the understanding only that 
the mind perceives. Accordingly we say, the understanding is 
a perceiving faculty. That mankind have, from time immemo* 
rial, considered the mind possessed of this faculty, is evident 
from the construction of all languages. ' Indeed it is a truth so 
evident, the words we use in taMng and writing prove we have 
ideas of faculties, and believe in the real existence of such pro- 
perties. It is a self-evident truth. If any deny it, they must 
be left to themselves. For it is vain to reason with persons, 
to convince them of the truth of self-evident propositions. 

5. The word perception is used to signify all the operaticms 
of the understanding. I use this word in this sense, because I 
know of no other, which will more aptly express the operations 
of this faculty. Perception is an act of the understanding;. 
The acts of the understanding may be, and often are, called 
ideas, thoughts, notions, and the like ; but perception iqppears 
to me to be as proper a name of every act or operation of this 
faculty, as any that can be used. And perception is the name 
I give to every operation of the understanding. 

6. Perceptions^ which are operations of the understanding*, 
are very numerous. Simple apprehension as an act of the 
mind, or the perception of an object. Conception is an act of 
the understanding. Memory, reason, judgment, and con-- 
science, as we have shown, are operationsof this faculty. Th|8 
is true with respect to imagination ; which is a perception of 
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objects combined in such a manner as to answer the design of 
ihe agent. Apprehension^ conception, judgment, reason, 
memory, conscience, imagination, fancy, which are words 
abondantly used by philosophers who treat upon the intellec- 
tual powers of the mind, are names by which the acts or oper- 
ations of the understanding are designated. For the under- 
fctanding is the only intellectual faculty belonging to the mind. 
And when we attend to the meaning of these words, as appli- 
ed to acts of the mind, it is obvious they cannot designate any 
^ler operations,th n those which I call perceptions. If persons 
will take the trouble of attending to the meaning of the above 
words, he wiU find they difier very much fi>om the words feel- 
ings, sensations, affections, or volitions. They are, then,noth- 
ing more or less, than those acts called perceptions, thoughts, 
or ideas. An act of the mind is a simple operation. It cannot be 
de&ied. Seeing, thinking, apprehending, conceiving, remem- 
bering, reasoning, judging and the like, express acts of the 
QBderstanding. These acts are not affections, desires, or vo- 
lilfons. These acts are perceptions. Seeing an object, con- 
mving of an object, remembering an object, and so on, is per- 
0tMng it. When perceptions are considered as acts of the 
mind, though called by different names, yet they are alike. It 
h not possible to point out any difference between one percep- 
tion and another, considered as acts or operations of the mind. 
Bcang similar, of the same kind, they constitute one general 
eh^ of operations. As all creatures, who have life, are classed 
together and called animals, so all those individual operations 
of the same kind are classed together, and called perceptions. 
Bot 

7. This general class is subdivided into several distinct clas- 
$eBf to each of which a name is given. Though all the opera- 
tiam of the understanding are of the same kind, for which 
VMSon they constitute but one class ; yet their objects differ. 
Wbere there is a perception, there is something perceived. 
^his something, whether it be a substance, a property, a qual- 
kyf a mode, or relation, is the object of perception. And the 
Mfividnal objects are as numerous as the perceptions. The 
ci^eets are not of the same kind ; they differ from each other 
its a variety of respects and circumstances. These differences 
ttKnig the objects, is the ground and reason of dividing our 
perceptions into several classes. Some objects have been seen, 
ad are past ; when seen again, they are recollected. These 
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perceptions constitute a class by themselves ; and this. class of 
perceptions is called memory. 

Truth and falsehood constitute another class of objects. 
These are objects of perception. For we know what truth is, 
when we perceive it. Those perceptions, therefore, which 
h^ve truth and falsehood for their object, constitute another 
class, which is known by the name of reason^ and judgment. 

Right and wrong, good and evil, form another class of ob^ 
jects. And those perceptions, which have the right and wrong 
pf our own conduct for their object, constitute another class, 
which is called conscience* 

All the operations of the understanding form one general 
class called perceptions. This general class of operations is 
divided into several specific classes. And each specific class 
has some name given it, by which it is known ; as simple per-* 
ceptioo, memory, judgment, reason and conscience. And the 
difference among the objects of perception, is the reason why 
pur perceptions are formed into distinct classes. As those diT 
yisipns ai^e necessary in order to have a clear^ distinct, and 
systematic view of the mind, so to facilitate the communicatioii 
of our knowledge of the mind to others, it is necessary to givQ 
those several classes distinct names. 

This, mode of attending to the operations of the mind, ap* 
pears to m^ far preferable to that generally adopted by meta-i 
physicians. They generally begin by dividing the mind into 
Iwo faculties, understanding and will ; and say, those are the 
only faculties belonging to it. Then they proceed to talk 
about the memory, judgment, reason, and conscience ; and 
frequently call each of these a faculty. Then the reader is 
confused ; he asks himself, does the writer mean, as he first 
$aid, that the mind has but two faculties, ; or that it has six or 
seven ? For he calls judgment, reason, memory, conscience, 
imagination, and the like, faculties also. What does he mean ? 
Then when they write concerning the operations of these facul-* 
ties, are these only one kind, or very diflerent kinds of opera- 
tions i This he cannot determine from their manner of writr 
ing. Of course, he is left in the dark respecting the nature of 
the operations of these several faculties, as they are pleased ta 
call them. 

And after he has gone through a long treatise of philosophy 
on the human mind, though he has acquired many useful ideas, 
yet he has obtained, no systematic knowledge of the mind* Tho 
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ideas he has acquired have no proper arrangemast ; neither 
does he see their connexion with first principles. Hence the 
reader has acquired only an indistinct and confused notion of 
the mind, and its operaticms. One great object here is, to give 
the reader a clear, and systematic view of the mind. Whether 
I have done It, as far as I have proceeded, he must judge. 
I would observe one thing more, and close this essay. If any 
one should prefer considering memory, reason and consdence 
Afferent powers of the understanding, I will not contend with 
him. If he says the understanding has a power of perceiving, 
or recollecting past objects ; and a power of perceiving truth, 
and inferring one truth from<another ; and a power of perceiving 
the right and wrong of actions ; still all the operations of these 
powers are perceptions. And of course, these several powers 
only designate the several classes into which the operations of 
the understanding are divided. One power denotes one class, 
and another power another class of operations. Hence, wheth- 
er we consider memory, for instance, as a power of the under- 
standing, or as the name ^ven to one class of perceptions ; 
still it is mther the perception of past objects, or the power of 
perceiving them. So we consider all the operations of the un- 
derstanding as similar in their nature ; and divisible into as 
inaAy classes, if no more, as are above enumerated and specific 
ed. 



Of Taste. 

Taste is another feiculty of the mind, distinct from the under- 
standing, and also from the will. There are several consider- 
ations, to which our attention must be directed for the elucida- 
tioa of this subject. The reader who wishes to examine it 
impartially, is requested to suspend his judginent, till he has 
J^eighed the c<msiderations here presented, and seen the relation 
and connexion of the several parts with each otb^. 
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1. Taste, like the understanding, is undefinable, being « 
simple property. It can be explained only by using other terms 
of nearly the same import. It is that preparedness, adapted- 
ness, or disposition of the mind, by which the mind is affected 
agreeably or disagreeably when objects laire presented to it. 
We know it is a fact, that some objects please,and others disgust 
us. It is a fact, that we are conscious of sensations or emotions, 
which are sometimes agreeable, sometimes painful. These 
emotions belong to the mind. They must have a cause* 
Those things which produce pleasure or pain, whether they are 
material or immaterial, are the objects that affect us. These 
objects operate, and thus occasion sensations or emotions. 
Their operation necessarily implies a subject. Taste is the 
subject operated upon, when objects afford us either pleasure 
or pain. The understanding is not the subject on which they 
operate : for that has perceptions, but not emotions ; it is a 
perceiving, but not a feeling faculty. — ^To say the mind is the 
subject, is not satisfactory. What is the mind f Is it a simple 
existence without properties ? An existence simple in its na-* 
ture cannot be the subject of operations so different in their 
kind, as perceptions, pleasant and painful sensations, aiod voli- 
tions. 

' How the same simple nature can see, feel and produce ejfietSf 
is to us unaccountable. Philosophers have, therefore^ been 
led to view the mind, like all other substances, as possessed of 
different, distinct properties, or faculties. Operations of differ- 
ent kinds, which we experience, have led them generaUy to 
make two faculties, called understanding and will. The same 
reason which induces them to admit two faculties, will require 
them to acknowledge three ; which we design to make evident 
m its proper place. It will appear further on, that we have as 
much reason to view the taste as a faculty, as we have either 
the understanding or the will. And taste is that faculty by 
which the mind is pleased or disgusted by the objects which 
affect it. This faculty is the subject on which they operate, 
when we experience agreeable or painful sensations or emo* 
tions. These sensations do not belong to the understanding, 
nor to the will ; as I shall show hereafter. Taste is the facul* 
ty to which all operations of this kind belong. If we had not 
the bodily sense, which is called taste, food would neither 
please or disgust us. 

By a mental taste, the mind is pleased or displeased with 
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liU objects widi which it is conversant. There is a great simi'- 
larity between that bodily sense, called taste, and this mental 
faculty, by means of which all objects affect us in an agreea- 
ble or disagreeable manner. On account of this similarity, 
this mental faculty is called the taste. I know of no other 
word, which will, according to its common acception, more 
fidly express the nature of this faculty. And for this reason I 
use it. The word of God calls this faculty, the heart. And 
whenever I may use the word heart to sigmfy a faculty of the 
mind, I mean the same thing by it, I do by the word taste. 
Can the mind perceive i Then its nature and construction 
are such, that it is prepared for this kind of operations. Can it 
leel, or be the subject of painful and pleasant sensations ? 
Then its nature is such, that it is prepared to be the subject of 
this kind of operations. Do we infer, from our perceptions, 
the faculty which is called the understanding ? Then, from 
jQur feelings, we as safely ipfer the faculty we call taste, 
or the heart. And to suppose there may be perceptions and 
sensations, without any subject to which they belong, is ab- 
surd. And to suppose a subject, which has not different pro- 
perties, but is simple in its nature, can perceive objects, and also 
be pleased or disgusted with them, is equally absurd. The 
different faculties, which belong to the mind, prepare it for 
operations of different kinds. This is as evident, as it is that 
the different construction of material bodies prepares them for 
different operations. 

2. Th€\ taste, or the heart, is a feeling faculty. Although 
this has been noticed already, yet it deserves a further and 
distinct consideration. Both pleasant and painful sensations 
9re feelings. Every one knows what pain is, and what plea- 
sure is, by experience. Pain is a sensation, and pleasure is a 
sensation ; pain is also a feeling, and pleasure is a feeling. 
Pain and pleasure are simple operations, which cannot be de- 
fined. Yet all persons are acquainted by experience with the 
meaning of these terms. The terms pleasure and pain, sensa- 
tion and feeling, when applied to acts of the mind, are applied 
Id the same class of operations. When I am pleased or dis- 
gusted, I feel ; I have a sensation or emotion excited. And the 
taste is the only feeling faculty, which belongs to the mind. 
And material objects, when perceived through the medium of 
our senses ; and all the operations of the mind, when they are 
objects of perception or reflection, either please or disgust us. 
The heart is never in a perfect state of indifference. Objects, 
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when seen, alwajrs affect it, more or less. Tet die feelings <^ 
pleasure and pain excited by objects are often so faint, so fee-* 
ble, that we do not observe them. In this state we say we are 
indifferent. It is true that we may be very nigh to a state of 
indifference ; yet, at the same time, we have some feeling* 
This faculty is in the highest degree sensible. Its nature is so 
tender, so lively, so susceptible, that every object we perceive 
must affect it. And our being in such a state, that we do not 
know we have any feeling, is no certain evidence we do not 
feel. It is pleasant to behold the light. But ask a person^ 
whether the light of the sun excites in him an agreeable sensa-* 
tion ; and he will often be at a loss for an answer. Tet reason 
informs him, if his senses are not disordered, that it is always 
a source of more or less pleasure. We seldom reflect on die 
pleasure we receive from those objects which are the most con- 
stantly in view ; and for this reason are apt to say, we are in-* 
different towards them. We are apt to think we are indifferent 
towards all objects, which do not excite so lively s^isations of 
pleasure or pain, as to gain our particular attention. Yet there 
are sufficient reasons to conclude, that mankind are never in a 
state of perfect indifference, or totally without any feeling. If 
not, then all objects affect us more or less. 

Again ; all our sensations of pleasure and pain, however dif- 
ferent the objects are which excite them, are operations of the 
same faculty. Many seem to suppose, that the mind has as 
many feeling faculties or powers, as there are differences in the 
kinds of objects which affect us. But there is no ground for 
such an hypothesis. The reason why objects of different kinds 
may and do affect the same facuhy, will be attended to in the 
next essay. Here I shall attempt to show we have but one 
faculty which is capable of feeling. It will be agreed by all, 
that our bodily senses neither perceive, or feel any thing. The 
eye does not see the light ; the ear does not hear sounds ; but 
the understanding, through the medium of the senses, perceives 
light, sound, and every other object of sense. It is true, we 
often ascribe to our senses, those operations which belong only 
to the mind. We say the eye sees, the ear hears, the palate 
tastes. But these are figurative expressions. Seeing, hearing, 
smelling, and the like, are operations of the mind, not of the 
senses. The bodily senses are mediums through which the un- 
derstanding becomes acquainted with external objects. They 
are necessary mediums, in the present state, to the perception 
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of material, exteraal objects. Henbe the deaf have no percep- 
tion of sounds ; and the blind have no perception of light, or 
of colours. Does itfollow,because different senses are neces- 
sary to a knowledge of external objects, that we must have as 
many perceiving mental faculties as there are bodily senses ? 
Is it by one faculty of the mind that we perceive light a^id col- 
ours, by another sound, by another odours ? This is not pre- 
tended by any philosophic writer, with whom I am acqusunted. 
Seeing, hearing, and the like, are operations of the same fac- 
ulty. Through the eye, the understanding perceives light 
and colours ; through the ear, sounds ; and through the 
other senses, all the other objects t)f the senses. 

In like manner, neither the eye, or ear, or any other bodily 
sense, is the subject of pleasant, or painful sensations. It is 
the faculty of taste, which is pleased with light, with colours, 
with sounds, and other objects of sense ; or which is disgust- 
ed with them. The senses are only mediums, through which 
external objects excite agreeable and disagreeable sensations. 
And to suppose we have as many feeling faculties, as there are 
ffifierent kinds of objects which affect us,is an hypothesis with- 
out evidence to support it, or end to be answered by it. Most 
philosophers treat of a power of the mind, they call taste ; the 
objects of which are beauty, novelty, and grandeur. These 
objects produce agreeable sensations. So, also, light and col- 
ours, melodious sounds, honey, and a thousand other objects, 
produce agreeable sensations. And what is the difference be- 
tween one agreeable sensation and another, or one painful sen- 
sation and another, when we view them as acts or operations 
of the mind ? There is evidently no difference in their nature. 
One may be more lively, strong, or greater in degree, than 
another. Still, each operation of this kind is a sensation. 
Though the objects may be of various and different kinds, yet 
the pleasure or disgust they give us, considered as operations 
of the mind, are nothing but sensations. An excellent charac- 
ter pleases us ; a bad character may disgust us. Natural 
beauty, and moral beauty, may each afford us much pleasure. 
And every operation of the mind, when it is an object of per- 
ception, or reflection as some call it, will please or offend us. 
But as every emotion excited is either a pleasing or painful 
sensation, they are all operations of a similar nature. 

And when nothing is taken into view but the sensations them*. 
^IveS| we can discern no difference in their natures. In de? 

H 
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gree they may differ. One is a more pleasing, or more painful 
sensation, than another. — ^When we attend to the objectSi 
which please or offend as, we see a great difference among 
diem. Yet we know it is a fact, that objects, however -difler- 
ent, have the same etkct on the mind ; they either please or 
disgust us, in a greater or less degree. 

Also, by attending to the objects which affect us, we learn, 
that some of our sensations will have a good, and others a bad 
tendency. And when we attend to our feelings with a view to 
ascertain their moral quality, we are not contemplating the 
feelings themselves, but their tendency. The feelings, and 
their tendency, are distinct objects of consideration. When 
the feelings of pleasure or pain are the only objects ccmsidered, 
we can view them in no other light, than merely as operations 
of the same kind. Every drop of liquid is in its essence a li- 
quid. There is no difference between \he essence of one drop 
and another, when considered merely as a liquid. Yet liquids 
produce very different effects. And from tlie effects they pro- 
duce we learn how differently they operate. Yet liquids have 
the same construction. And sensations, however different the 
objects which excite them, or however different their tendencies, 
are nothing more ncH* less than sensations, when viewed only 
as acts of &e mind. To account, then, for those numerous 
feelings of pleasure and pain which we all experience, it is not 
necessary to suppose we have a number of distinct, individual 
feeling faculties. For that faculty, which can be pleased <» 
disgusted with one object, can be affected in the same maimer 
by millions. Enough has been said, I trust, to make it evi- 
dent, that all our pleasures and pains %re operations of the same 
faculty, which is called the taste, or heart. The manner in 
which objects^ aflfect this, faculty, is beyond my ability to des- 
cribe. I profess not to be acquainted with the modus operan- 
di of any thing. I shall, therefore, say nothing respecting it ; 
but 

S. Show that taste is the spring of action in all moral agents. 
—Feeling is the spring of action. If a moral agent were de- 
prived of the faculty of taste, and were as incapaUe of pleasure 
and of pain as material bodies are, he would be as inert as 
they. Of this every candid person must be convinced. It is 
i truth so obvious, but little can be said to make it plains. 
In case persons could perceive objects as clearly and distinctly 
as they now do, yet were not in the least degree either pleas- 
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klgly or ^sgctstiully affected by them, they would remain in a 
state of rest, or inaction. For, in this case, they have no in- 
citement to action ; no motive to influence them in the least de- 
gree. There is no object, which plesuses diem, to be sought ; 
nor any, which disgusts them, to be avoided. For they are 
totally destitute of any feelings ; nothing affects them, they 
are in a state of perfect indiflerence. If they could perceive 
the good and evil qualities of objects, as they now do, yet 
they would have no idea that they could prc^t or harm them, 
in any possible way. If they are crushed under the weight 
of mountains, they suffer no harm, because they feel no pain* 
As it is evident, if we were as incapable of pleasure and pain 
as stones are, that we should be inactive beings ; it follows, 
that feelings give rise to all the actions of moral agents. It 
follows, that the taste is the primary principle of action in them. 
For this is the only feeling faculty they possess. Pleasiure 
stimulates to action, to obtain the agreeable object ; and pain 
excites actions, to avoid disgustful objects. And it is impossi- 
ble for moral agents to experience daily pleasure and pain, 
and continue in a state of inactivity. Where there is feeling, 
there will be action. When there is no feeling in bodies, they 
are inert ; they never move, only when acted upon by some 
foreign agent. The feelings of pleasure and pain constitute 
the only active principle, of which we have any knowledge, in 
any beings in the universe. Hence the faculty of taste is not an 
inactive, dormant principle. It is the most operative, ener- 
getic, active principle in the universe, that has ever come with- 
in our knowledge. This is the primary principle of action in 
God, and all intelligent creatures. His feelings gave rise to 
the grand fabric of the universe 5 they give rise to all the 
works of providence. For we are expressly informed, that all 
things were created for his phdsure ; that is to gratify the 
feelings of his heart. — Hence, then, in this faculty we find the 
primary spring of action. This principle is always operating ; 
hence the reason why moral agents ai*e always acting. 

4. Taste is a moral faculty. Here is the fountain of all 
vice and virtue. Every moral agent is sinful, or holy, ac- 
cording to his character ; and his character is good or bad 
according to the nature and temper of his heart. If the heart 
be good, the fruit will be good ; but if the heart be evil, the 
fruit will be of the same nature. This truth is taught by our 
Saviour. " The good man, out of the good treasure of the 
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htdLttf brin^h forth good things ; and the evil man, out oi the 
evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things." It is 
generally agreed that action is necessary to vice and virtue ; 
that any existence, destitute of active principles, is not an agent, 
of course vice and virtue cannot be attributed to him. Nei- 
ther is he a proper subject of praise and blame. But if an ac- 
tive principle is necessary to constitute a being a proper agent, 
and a proper subject of praise and blame, then this principle 
is either vicious or virtuous. All the moral good and evil, be- 
longing to a moral agent, must consist in the active principles 
which govern him. Otheiwise, the power of action is not es- 
sential to vice and virtue. A ball, when in motion, is operat- 
ing or acting. For in its course it produces many efiects ; and 
among others, puts an end to a man's life. Yet we do not 
consider it a proper agent, or guilty of murder, or deserving 
of blame. And why ? One reason is, it has no inherent prin- 
ciple of action, and did not put itself m motion. Hence we 
attribute the evil it produced, to the agent who put it in motion. 
This makes it evident, that in order for any being to be vi- 
cious or virtuous, he must be an agent ; and to be an agent, 
he must possess an active principle ; and from this principle 
all the good or evil he ever does proceeds. This active prin- 
ciple, then, is either a good or evil fountain, which contains in 
itself all the streams, whether sinful or holy, which flow from 
it. This principle, therefore, comprises all vice and virtue. 
But we have shown, that the heart, or faculty of taste, is the 
primary principle of action in moral agents ; and is, therefore, 
either vicious or virtuous ; or, in one word, a moral faculty. 
But this is a particular, to which it is not my design to give 
much attention in this place ; as it will come under considera- 
tion, when I treat of moral good and evil.-^-The particulars to 
which we have attended in this essay show us clearly, that 
there is a wide difference between this faculty and the under- 
standing. The understanding is ^perceiving faculty, but is 
never the subject of sensations. It never /ee& any thing. The 
faculty of taste is a feeling faculty. It never perceives any 
object. Perception does not belong to it ; but it is very sus- 
ceptible of feeling. It is the subject of all our pleasures and 
pains. The understanding is not a moral faculty ; because it 
18 not the spring or principle of action. But the heart is a 
moral faculty. It is active in its nature, and the primary prin- 
ciple of action in moral agents. It comprises in itself all vice 
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and virtue. These are evident and essential differences be- 
tween the understanding and the taste ; and show us that they 
are totally distinct faculties, from which operations of a differ- 
ent nature proceed. 
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SSSAT ZX. 
Of Appetites. 

The appetites constitute a subject as difficult to understand 
and explain as any one, perhaps, that appertains to the human 
nind. A patient, and careful attention is necessary in the 
reader, while examining this intricate and important subject. 
With it is connected several interesting truths. And an un-^ 
derstanding of it is requisite to a knowledge of human nature. 
For the appetites comprise every principle of action, and con- 
stitute the faculty of taste of which we have taken only a gen- 
eral view. 

When we attend to the numerous objects, which either please, 
or disgust us, we find great differences among them. Light, 
and colours, food, and drink, sounds of every tone, odours of 
every species, solidity, extension, and all the objects of the 
senses, are very dissimilar. Though they may have a simili- 
tude to each other in some respects, yet in many others they 
widely differ. Truth and falsehood, good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, amiable and odious characters, are objects, 
which differ from each other,and firom the objects of sense. Yet 
such varieties of objects please or displease us. How can we 
account for this 'i 

We know the blind never experience any sensations firom 
light and colours,nor the deaf from sound;^. By the eye we can- 
not distinguish sounds, nor by the ear light. From this, if 
fi'om no other source, we may safely infer, that the senses are 
differently constructed, and suited to the nature of the objects 
fi'om which the mind derives different sensations. All the sen- 
ses are necessary to the existence of those internal feelings. 
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which we experience. « By one sense only we become acqnahit- 
ed with but few objects. All the five senses are necessary to 
the knowledge we now have of external things, and the sensa- 
tions they produce in our hearts. Something similar to our 
bodily senses must belong to the heart, or we can never ac- 
count for the numerous sensations we experience from objects 
dissimilar in their kind and nature. Will the same internal 
sense, which is pleased with light, and colours, delight also 
in sounds, both grave, acute, lively, and solemn ? Will the 
same iiitemal sense be pleased with both vice and virtue ? If 
all mankind have but one internal, feeling sense, how comes it 
to pass, that objects, which please one, disgust another ? How 
can this phenomenon in the moral world be accounted for ? 
It is a known fact, that objects which are agreeable to one per- 
son, displease another. This is not owing to the bodily sen- 
ses. For these senses are not the subjects of either pleasure or 
pain. The heart is the only subject of agreeable and painful 
sensations. The bodily senses are only mediums, through 
which the heart is aiSected. 

God has so constructed the heart, or the faculty of taste, 
there is a preparedness or adaptedness in it to be pleased with 
objects of one kind, and a preparedness to be pleased with ob- 
jects of a different kind. That objects very difierent from 
each other do please us, is a fact. From this fact we may 
safely infer, the heart is adapted in its nature to be pleased with 
objects of different kinds, as different as vice and virtue, sounds 
and colours. A preparedness to be pleased with a definite class 
of objects, is what I mean by an appetite. One person is 
prepared to be pleased with virtue. This is an appetite for 
virtue. Another has not this adaptedness in his heart, he has 
not, therefore, an appetite for virtue. This is the reason, 
one person is delighted with virtue, and another is not. This 
particular preparedness of the heart to be pleased with a defi- 
nite class of objects, is the sense in which I shall use the word 
appetite. Using it in this sense, I give it a more extensive 
meaning, I grant, than writers commonly do. For this reason 
it is conceived Necessary to be somewhat particular,in explain- 
ing the meaning 1 affix to the term. Attention to the opera- 
tions of the heart leads us necessarily to view it as endued with 
such distinct fitnesses to be pleased with objects of different 
kinds. To this particular fitness I give the name^ appetite, 
because I know of no other word in the English language by 
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which it can with greater propriety be called. If any would 
prefer the word sense, or relish, if they use them to mesoi the 
same thing, I have no objection. I may sometimes use them 
to avoid a frequent repetition of the same word. But when I 
4o4 shall mean by them the same thing the word appetite sig- 
nifies. 

When I have attended to an enumeration and illustration of 
some of our appetites, I will then attempt to show the differ- 
ence, between them and the faculty of taste. Our appetites 
are either natural, or acquired. Some of those with which we 
are bom are the following. 

1. An appetite for food. When bom, we are prepared to 
take more or less satisfaction in the different kinds of food, 
which are suited to noui*ish the body. An appetite for food is 
ealled hunger, and an appetite for water is termed thirst. 
When we analyze hunger, we find an uneasy sensation, with a 
desire for food, that it may be removed, ever attends it. This 
sedation and desire are the operations of this appetite. The 
appetite, and its operations, are distinct objects of considera- 
tion. Care ought to be taken never to confound them. Be» 
tween all our appetites and their operations^ this distinction 
ought to be made. If the taste was not prepared to be pleas- 
ed with food, we might use it, yet we should never experience 
4ie sensation of pleasure in eating, nor a desire |o enjoy it. 
An appetite ia antecedent to aU its operations, and is the sub- 
ject of them. It has a being, when its operations are not ex*- 
perienced. The heart, therefore, is always prepared to be the 
subject of those operations, which belong to the appetite of 
hunger. For this preparedness is the appetite itself. 

Thb appetite is attended with an uneasy sensation^ what 
imne would call a hankering, and a desire for something to 
Itmove it. Food is the object, which will remove the uneasy 
sensation. As soon as we have learned this fact, then food is 
the particular object of desire. When we eat, food not only 
removes the uneasiness, but affords us pleasure. This appe- 
tile, then,is attended with three distinct operations ; uneasiness, 
desire, and pleasure. 

This uneasy sensation is a feeling of the appetite. When 
dtts exists, it feels, it hankers, it desires food, it Icmgs for it. 
Its desires are str<mg or weak,iD proportion to the degree of the 
uneasy s^sation. This feeling will produce all the actions 
necessary to obtain food. It is, therefore, an ac^ve prindphf 
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ail ori^nal spring to tfiose actions necessary to get food, which 
is the only object that can afford gratification. In like man- 
oer, each individual appeUte belonging to the heart is a prin- 
ciple of action. They are the primary, self-moving, exciting 
causes to all the acdons requisite to the attainment of those 
objects, which will gratify them. When an appetite is gratifi- 
ed, it ceases to operate, until uneasiness begins again to arise. 

The great design of God,in implanting in the heart this ap- 
petite of hunger,is very obvious. The design of it is the pres- 
ervaticm of life. Food is necessary to the life of the body. 
And this appetite is the only active principle, which will move 
us to get and eat the food necessary to the preservation of life. 
In this view it is an important principle, and answers a most 
valuable purpose. 

What has been said respecting hunger, is true in relation to 
thirst. These are distinct appetites. For we may be hun- 
gry, without thirst; and be thirsty, without hunger. Hence an 
appetite for food will not prompt us to seek for water. 
Though they are distinct, yet the same operations belong to 
each of them, and each of them is a principle of action. I 
need, therefore, give no further attention to the appetite of 
thirst. 

3. The natural affections constitute a distinct appetite. 
These include the parental, filial, and fraternal affections. T^iie^ 
propensity to exercise them may be called a particular and 
distinct appetite. 

It is a fact, that all parents have a feeling for their offspring, 
which they never experience towards the children of other pa- 
rents. Their own children afford them pleasant sensations* 
From this feeling arise desires and exertions to preserve their 
lives, their heahh, and to provide for them, and promote their^j 
prosperity and happiness. These are facts. — ^And those we 
consider and call our offspring, include that doss of objects, 
with which this appetite is pleased. This, like the other, is a 
feeling appetite ; it is an internal, active principle ; and anoth* 
er law of our nature by which we are daily governed^ And 
those possess it, who are not as yet parents ; and it will oper« 
^te as soon as they have any offspring. 

And the design of God in giving to men this appetite is 6b^ 
vious. It is the principle, which will stimulate them to take 
a watchful care of their children in infancy^ and to do all they 
can to render them useful, and respectable in this world. 
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Hence it is a necessary, and very useful, active principle, as 
long as our race is to inhabit the earth. — ^The same general ie« 
loarks will apply to the other natural affections. 

3. The prospensity of the different sexes for social inter- 
eonrse is another appetite ; an active principle, a law (tf om^ 
nature, implanted in man for the propagation and continuance 
of the human race, until time shall be no more. What has 
been said concerning the other appetites, is applicable to this 
law of our nature. 

4. Another appetite implanted in the heart is generally call- 
ed ptVy. We find it is a fact, which all experience more or less, 
that when we see any of our fellow mortals in a state of pain 
and distress, and unable to help themselves, an uneasy sensation 
is eicited. Their distress, misery, and helpless condition, ex- 
file in us a painful sensation. We find the ready way to re- 
aotove the pain we feel, is to afford them help and relief. De- 
aies arise at once to afford them assistance, and exertions are 
made for Uus purpose. And as soon as they are relieved, and 
freed from the miseries they suffered, the pain we felt is remov- 
ed. Then we have no more feeling for them, than for others, 
who need not our help. 

The object of this appetite is the distress and misery of man- 
^iid. Experience teaches, that it is a very active principle, 
lad a law of our nature, like other appetites. And the design 
of Godwin giving it, is evident ; to stimulate us to afford help to 
the helpless. Were it not for this, many would die in exti*eme 
misery, who now are preserved alive. 

5. An appetite to be pleased with novelty is implanted in us. 
Mankind are much pleased with new things ; with new discove- 
nes and improvements in the arts and sciences. This disposi- 
ticm to be pleased with objects which are new to us, is an active 
prkkciple in us, exciting us to every exertion of mind and body 
Q^eeasary to make new discoveries. This is the principle, 
wkicb stimulates mankind to exertion to improve the mind, to 
acquire knowledge, and make advances in the fields of art and 
science. Deprive men of this stimulus, they would sink down 
iflto a state of ignorance, and mental darkness, and remain con- 
tei^ed in it. So far as a mind improves, new objects are dis- 
ctfwered. These new discoveries are one source of our enter- 
taimoent and happiness in this* world. , 

6. Anodier appetite with which Adam was created is termed 
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leruvtlenL The character of Giod, the h^qpfuness of intd^ 
gent beings, divhie truths and doctrines, holiness, the law an^ 
service of God, are the class of objects with ^duch this appetite^ 
is pleased. This is lost by onr apostacy from Crod. Hence^ 
the reason why men in a natural state are not pleased with this 
class of objects. 

If all men had this appetite, perfect both in kind and degree^ 
so as to be always under its influence ; then all the other a|q>e' 
tites mentioned would be innocent, and would require imlul- 
gence only in agreement with the divine commands. But it 
was the pleasure of our Maker that the others should remain, 
even after this was lost ; for the presiervation of our race, and 
for our sustenapce and comfort. In all those persons who are 
bom again, to whom the love of holiness is restored, the other 
appetites are again brought into subjection ; though they have 
a warfare while they remain on earth. In heaven, the use of 
their animal appetites having ceased, the appetites themselves 
will cease also. Their benevoledce will be perfect, and will 
forever be their only active prindphj as it is in Jehovah. God is 
love ; and all his ransomed will become like him. 

Whether these are all the appetites implanted in us by our 
Maker, or not, I will not affirm. These appear to be the prin-^ 
cipali if not the whole.-^There are some, appetites which are 
acquired J commonly called habit% ; as the love of labour, intem- 
perance, and the like ; but as those are not natural, I shall ^ve 
no further attention to them. 

All the appetites, which have been enumerated, may by use' 
and cultivation, be increased ; they may also \h certain ways 
be diminished. For instance the appetite for novelty, by use 
and cultivation, may be increased, and become more vigorous ^ 
and it may be almost eradicated by certain indulgences ; and 
it may prompt men more to one kind of discoveries^ than anoth- 
er. And here we mi^t go into a discussion of numerous 
things, which would in many ways reflect more light on this 
subject. Still, howler strong a propensity may be felt to 
explore a field so widely extended, it must be restrained and 
denied. Because the design of these essays is only to give a 
general view of the faculties and operations of the mind, with^ 
put following any one main branch in its various ramifications 
to their extremities. The general viei<r proposed will occupy 
suflicient time ; and present a clearer description of humam 
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powers and exertions, than would be obtained by attending to 
almost innumerable particulars. 

II, I shall now adduceproo/* of the theory advanced. 

1. It is a fact, that appetites maybe lost and restored, with- 
out affecting, in the least, those which remain. This proves that 
the appetiteig are distinct from each other, like the bodily senses. 
For instance : Adam was created with a benevolent appetite 
or relish. This prepared him to delight in that class of objects 
called holy and divine. The character of God, of Christ, of 
saints and angels; the holy law of God, his service, the doc- 
trines of the gospel ; these objects form one class, which afford 
delight and satisfaction to a benevolent relish. They are not 
)a source of pleasure to any other appetite of the heart. Adam 
lost this appetite at the fall ; and his posterity are bom without 
it* ^^Tbis is the reason why this class of objects are not relish- 
ed OT loved by men. 

Still, the loss of it did not affect, impair, or destroy the other 
appetites with which Adam was created, and with which Ids pos- 
terity ai*e born. In regeneration, this is again restored ; yet 
this does not alter the nature of the other appetites ; any more 
than giving e3res to the blind alters the nature of the other bod- 
ily senses. 

■ Again ; our offspring affords pleasure and gratification, to 
tiie appetite known by the name of parental affection. This 
may be lost. The word of God informs us, there are some pa- 
rents without natural affection ; and there are some, who in 
iact appear to be wholly destitute of it. Yet when this is lost, 
all the appetites and their operations remain the same. 

As perscms may be, and in fact have been, deprived of one 
and another a[^tite, without affecting or alteHng the nature 
«i,aiid operations of those which remain ; we have sufficient evi- 
dence that they are as distinct firom each other, as our bodily 
senses are. 'Were not this the fact, the loss of one would des- 
troy the others. 

2. It is evident that different and disdnct appetites belong to 
the heart, from this consideration : that if this were not a fact, 
the loss oi* an appetite would be the destruction or annihilation 
of the faculty of taste. 

To illustrate this truth, it may be observed : Solidity is an 
essential property of matter ; and so connected with other pro- 
perties, that deprive matter of this property, extension, form, 
and impenetrability are destroyed ; in a word matter is an- 
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if the senses were not so distinct and different, that the loss of 
one sense would not affect the others ; depriving a person of 
one sense would destroy all bodily feeling ; the body would 
have no more feeling, than lifeless matter has. 

To apply these remarks ; we are to remember the heart is 
a feeling faculty, the subject of pleasant and painful sensations. 
And if the appetites were not so different and distinct, that the 
loss of one would not impair another, the loss of one would an- 
nihilate all feelingin us ; we should not be thesubjects of plea- 
sure and pain, any more than dead matter is. 

Obser\'e further ; animal is a generic term ; it includes all 
beings which have life and a principle of action, or loco-motion. 
Life and motion are common to all the individuals belonging 
to each species. Now, if the several species were not so differ- 
ent and distinct, that destroying one species would not be des- 
troying another j the amiihilation of one species would anni- 
hilate every other, or destroy the genus. But the fact is, by 
the loss of an appetite we sustain no injury, only this ; that the 
class of objects, which had been a source of pleasure, no longer 
delight as. As when a person loses his sight, light and colours 
ai-eno more objects of pleasure ; but his hearing and other sen- 
ses remain the same. 

One appetite ^ej^ares us to be pleased with one particular 
class of objects ; as benevolAice, for instance, prepares us to be 
delighted with that class of objects called divine ; hunger is an 
appetite which prepares us to be pleased with ybod ; parental 
aflection is an appetite, which prepares us to be gratiiled with 
our offspring ; an appetite for novelty prepares us to be de- 
lighted with nep discoveries ; and so with respect to each of 
our appetites. Accordingly, divide all the objects, which have 
ever pleased or disgusted mankind, into distinct classes ; we 
shall then find that mankind have implanted in them distinct 
epare them to be affected pleaiaiitly or pain- 
cls, which ever come wittiin the range of 
>r knowledge. And these appetites, con- 
isdtute tlie faculty termed taste or the heart. 
Dof of this theory it may be observed, it is 
ich agrees with the word of God. 
acquainted with the human mind, with its 
lions. For he is the Creator of the soul. 
at his design in his word to g^ve us a theo- 
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relic description of k ; yet he has not revealed any thing, 
which does not perfectly agree with its real and true theory. 
Hence, when any sentiment is advanced concerning the mind, 
which does not agree with what the bible teaches, it ought to 
be rejected as false.: — ^This is the case with the greater part of 
all the theories, which have been hitherto published. They 
contain sentiments, which can never be reconciled with bible 
doctrines ; and especially the smitiments advanced concerning 
the heart, or will, or active powers, as they are commonly call- 
efl, ai'e most at variance generally with the word of God, and 
for this reason should be rejected. 

According to what God teaches in his word, it must be ad- 
aiitted as a fact, that appetites may be lost, and restored, with- 
out any infringftnent of moral agency. If the loss of any appe- 
tite would destroy our agency and accountability, it would be 
the loss of a benevolent appetite. For the loss of this affects 
us more than the loss of any other could do. Yet God 
informs ti$ that Adam lost it ; all his posterity are bora desti- 
tute of it ^, and when any person is born again, this appetite is 
created in him. Still, under these changes we are the same 
moral accountable agents, and are so treated by our Maker. — 
The theory, then, advanced in these sheets agrees with the 
word of God. And it is the only theory, it is believed, which 
can be made to agree with it. 

According to the theory, man at the fall did not sustain the 
loss o f 2aiy faculty ; and when born again, no new faculty is 
created. Nothing, but an appetite, is lost and restored. — But 
according to the theories generally advanced, the mind has but 
two fiiculties, the understanding and the will ; and the latter is 
ample in its nature, without any appetite belonging to it. It 
is^onsidered as simple as volition itself. Hence those who say 
the will and its operations are distinct, to be consistent, must 
say Aat Adam at the fall lost the faculty called the will ; and 
that when a man is born again, that faculty is again created. 
For that which is simple in its nature, if any part of it is des- 
troyed, is wholly destroyed. And if the will is nothing but a 
succession of volitions, as some say ; then if holiness is lost, 
and total depravity ensue, Adam after the fall had a will en- 
tirely diffei'ent in its nature from the will he had in a state of 
umoceDce. But not to dwell on this here, the view which 
hag been given of the faculty of taste agrees with the word of 
God, with facts, and with the daily experience of mankind. — 
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For they find they have such appetites as have been described* 
All know they have hunger, and thii'st, natural affection, a 
relish for novelty, and all the other appetites named. 

The understanding j?ercetre*j but never feels ; the heart feelSf 
but never perceives any thing. Seeing objects, and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, are very different operations. These 
appetites are active principles, and the laws of our nature by 
which all men are governed. Go through the world, and you 
will find every person actively employed, in pursuit of the ob- 
jects which are most agreeable to his appetites ; and there is 
no way to produce a chaiige in the conduct of mankind, ^ut by 
effecting an alteration in those active principles. Hence, 
though the motives to live a holy life far outweigh^ the motives 
to idolize the world ; yet no person will lead a holy life until 
a new and benevolent appetite is created in him. And though 
mankind can never alter the nature of their appetites ; yet they 
may be improved and corrected, by education and proper cul- 
tivation. The more the taste for beauty, novelty and gran- 
deur, is improved in correctness and delicacy ^ so much the more 
all the appetites are refined from those vulgar, immoral, and 
degrading acts, and keep men within the limits of decency and 
propriety. Here, did it comport with my design, much might 
be said on the subject of cultivating, restraining, and improving 
the taste and its appetites ; in order to adoni a character as far 
as it can be without the Ornaments of grace. But this pertains 
rather to rhetoric than metaphysics. 

It is much more important to form correct views.of this fac- 
ulty, than of any other belonging to the mind. Beca.use this 
governs, in many respects, the understanding and will, and puts 
all the wheels of active life in motion ; it is the primary cause 
of all the happiness and misery, of which men are the authors ; 
and when viewed in the deity, it is the first, efficient cause, 
which has given being to every thing which exists through the 
universe. It is also the fountain of all moral good and evil ; 
and the endless felicity or misery of intelligent creatures de- 
pends on its nature. Hence too much attention cannot be 
given to it. Thus far we have only attended to the taste as a 
faculty of the mind, to give a general view of its nature ; as 
the only faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations ; 
the only active and moral principle in man, with a general des- 
cription of its appetites or propensities. I have said nothing 
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^(mcerning its operations* This will be the subject of the next 
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S88AT Z. 
Of the Operations of ToiSte, 

ilaving given a general description of the taste as a faculty^ 
^th the several appetites which belong to it ; its operaiiwu 
Qow claim our attention. The method proposed is to explain 
and give a distinct view of them ; and then divide them inter 
their several classes* 

I. Explain the operations of this faculty. 

The (^ection$ 9XiA passions comprise all the operations of thi» 
faculty. The aflections and passions do not differ m their na-^ 
tore. The real difference is circumstantial. When any emo-- 
tkm is suddenly excited, and is strong and vioidj and is soon^ 
moderated, it is called a passion. And those sensations, which 
grfidually increase, which continue and abide, are termed affee^ 
turns. For example ; anger is commonly called a passion^ 
This is suddenly excited, operates with greater or less violence, 
and soon subsides. If it continues a long time, it is then gen^ 
erally designated by another name. 

Love is generally viewed as an affection. This emotion be- 
gins, and increases gradually. It seldom Becomes very, violent 
or strong } and is commonly lasting. JBut if it is ever sud-^ 
denly excited, and is very strong and violent in its operation^ 
it is then considered a passion ; and is very apt, after a short, 
time, to subside, or cool down into a moderate flame. A simi-^ 
lar difference between other emotions would he evident on a 
particular examination. A sudden excitement^ strength or 
violence of operation ; and short continuance ; and sudden a- 
batement of an emotion, are the particular circumstances at- 
tending a passion. And this difference between some emotions 
of taste and others, is distinguished by the words, affi^tion and 
passion. As the nature of each is the same, it is not very im^ 
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portant to spend much time on these particular dilTerences. 
We may now proceed to an analysis of the a£fections. 

Love is an affection. It implies two distinct operations. 
The first is a pleasant sensation, and then a desire for the en- 
joyment of the object, or for its prosperity and happiness, if 
capable of it. This every person knows by experience. Se- 
lect any object you love, and then attend to your own feelings ; 
and you will say, there i^ something in it pleasing and agreea- 
ble, and you feel a desire to possess and enjoy it. This desire 
will be fervent, or faint, in proportion to the degree of pleasure 
it Affords. 

Hatred, the opposite of love, is an affection. Here the sen- 
sation excited is painful. The object is unpleasant and disa- 
greeable. The feeling is often expressed, by saying of the ob- 
ject it is deformed, and odious. Then arises a desire to shun 
the object, to have it removed from your sight. The only dif- 
ference, therefore, between love and hatred as operations of 
ta^e is, the sensation implied in the former is pleasant, in the 
latter it is painful ; in the former the desire is to enjoy the ob- 
ject ; in the latter to avoid it. These definitions include all ouc 
affections and passions. The operations they imply ai'e either 
pleasant sensations, with a desire to enjoy the object, and oth- 
er desires friendly to it ; or painful uneasy sensations, with a 
desire to shun the object, that the pain it occasions may be re- 
moved. So sensation and desire belong to every affection. On 
particular examination, every one will find that anger, envy, 
revenge, joy, delight, sorrow, grief, or any other affection^ 
contains nothing more or less than pleasant or painful sensa- 
tions, with correspondent desires. It is, then, an object of in- 
quiry, why all the operations called affections are not designa- 
ted by the same name. Why are not all the affections, in 
which the sensations are pleasant, termed love ; and those 
where the sensations are painful, hatred ? If sensations and 
desires are the ingredients in every affection and passion, why 
do we call them by so many different names ; as hatred, anger^ 
envy, love, joy and delight ? 

The reasons are two. One is, to distinguish the difference 
in the (Jfjects of the affections. The other is, to mark the dif- 
ferent circumstances attending them. This will be best explain- 
ed by examples. 

Envy and revenge, whether called affections or passions, arc 
fineasy, painful sensations with their attendent desires. The 
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object of ienty is superiority in a rival. The object of revenge 
is recompense for some injury received. Their operation is 
different. The design of one is to rciaZia^c, and of the other 
to deprive a person of his superior merit. To mark such dif-: 
fei*ences,.one is called revenge^ aod the other envy. Then if 
we understand their meaning, we see the difference between 
them. * ' 

Take anger and revenge for another example. Anger is a 
painfuj sensation, with a desire to injure its object. And re- 
venjge is the same. The painful sensations of each tre excit- 
ed by some injury ; and the desire of each is to retaliate, or 
repay the injury. The (Eflference between them is this ; anger 
i^ ian emotion suddenly excited, operates openly and violently, 
and is soon spent and subsides. Revenge continues^ perhaps 
for months and years, operates more slowly and privately, and 
canabt be satisfied, until the injui*y is repaid. When sudden 
auger becomes rooted, abiding, and inveterate, it is then called 
malice or revenge. As there are these differences between them, 
they are designated by different names. 

So when we hear a person is very angry, we expect he will 
soon become cool and calm. . When we are informed a person 
is full of revenge towards another, we expect it will continue 
untU retaliation is effected*. Anger is like a violent storm, 
which is soon over ; revenge like a slow, but sure poison, which 
sooner or later destroys life* 

Love and hatred ai'e sensations, with their attendant desires. 
In one the sensation is pleasant ; in the other, painful. The 
dejire of one is tlie good of the object ; the aim of the other is 
to injure it. Tn such respects they differ ; and to mark the dif- , 
ference, one is called love, the other hatred. Yet, viewed 
as operations of the heart, love is a sensation and desire ; and 
hatred is the same. 

Pride is a pleasant sensation. Elevation or distinction is 
the object, which excites it. Desire attends it, which is to rise 
to the pleasant, exalted station. Humility is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. ,The object which excites- it, is self-abasement. Its de- 
sire is, to take a low place. But no person knows by experi- 
mce whait humility is, unless he is bom again. To the unre- 
newed this definition will appear strange ; because their abase- 
ment ever excites painful sensations. In them it is merely the 
mortification of pride. 
Grief, sorrow, repentance, are painful sensations, attended 
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witli ilesires (or the removal of their causes. Sln^ now ha(ec(| 
is the cause of these sensations in real christians ; and they are 
Commonly attended with other sensations, which are agr^a- 
l>le. Joy is a pleasant emotion, united with a desire for its in- 
crease and continuance. 

But enough has been said, to give every one a clear and 
distinct view of the Operations of taste. And all know by ex- 
perience, that some affections operate with more strength or 
vivacity, than others ; and that die same affection Is more live- 
ly at one time than another. Here, also, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the affections are not under the control of the will. 
My meaning is, it does not depend on a person's will. Whether 
dbjects shall please or disgust him ; whether the taste of hon- 
ey shall be sweet, or bitter. The sensations which objects wilt 
excite, depend on the nature of our appetites, and of the ob-' 
jects which surround us. Though the first emotions produced 
are not under the control of the will ; yet both reason and the 
will may enable us to regulate, restrain, and govern them. 
But as it is not the design of these essays to attend to the re- 
straint and government of the affections, we may observe, diat 
they differ much in their strength and vivacity. Sometimes the 
stffections are very cool and calm ; and sometimes towards ob- 
jects of great importance mankind seem to be almost indig- 
ent. At other times, they operate with great force and activi- 
ty. This variation is produced by different circumstances, as 
they occur from time to time, which will be passed by without 
investigation. 

It may here be observed, that mankind are always governed 
by their feelings, or affections. The^ appetites are the only 
principles of action implanted in our nature ; and by these ac- 
tive principles our conduct must and will be governed. Hence 
the affections, which are the operations of the taste, will regu- 
late the conduct of men. It is as impossible for mankind to 
act in opposition to their strongest feelings at the time, as for 
matter to move in opposition to the laws of attraction and grav- 
itation. 

Again, alt the affection^ tend to either ^ooc? or evil. Active 
pi*inciples always have a tendency to some end ; and this ten- 
dency must be, either to promote or destroy happiness ; an(f 
i& therefore, to either good or evil. — ^These observations give 
^ general view of the affections, ^ich are the operations of 
the faculty called taste. — ^The next object, which claims atten-*' 
tion, is a division of the affections iitfp their distinct classes. 
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It will be remembdfed, that the affections contain two partaj 
sensations J either pleasant or painful in different degrees, and 
desires for the enjoyment of the agreeable, or avoidance of the 
disagreeable objects. As all the affections are composed of 
the same operations, sensations and desires, they form one ^en* 
eral doss. Being entirely distinct in their nature {vom percep*^ 
tionsj they cannot be operations of the same faculty. The 
general class called perceptions, are the operations of the un* 
derstanding. But the affections are so different in their nature, 
they must belong to some other faculty or property of the 
mind, which is called taste. Hence there is as much reason to 
believe the mind is endued with this faculty, as the one termed 
the anderstanding.«-In order to see clearly the ground of di- 
viding this general class, the affections, into several distinct, 
specific classes, it is necessary to observe, 

1 . The operations of the heart in infancy. 

If we proceed on the belief that to the taste belong the several 
lippetites,which have been illustrated,we are led to notice in the 
first place the one called hunger. An infant is bom with this 
appetite. We might, then, expect to find the infant |7Zea5e<{ 
with food, and manifest a desire after it. And this we find is 
Aefact. The infant is evidently pleased with food, and espe- 
cially such as is best suited to its nature. Its desire for it is 
evident from its crying for it, and being immediately pacified 
on receiving it. These operations of hunger are some of the 
first visible in an infant ; and thus far verify the theory which 
has been advanced. 

The appetite also, called filial affection, operates, and mani- 
fests itself in an infant ; and becomes more evident as it in- 
creases in years. A child is more pleased with its parents^ 
than with other persons ; and manifests a strong desire after 
them, when they are absent. Such feelings are some of the 
first, visible in children. They become more evident through 
iafancy and childhood, for several yeai's ; but commonly de- 
crease, when they arrive to the age in which they become pa- 
rents themselves. 

The appetite for novelty operates in infants. Those objects 
which are new to th^m gain their attention, and excite, strong 
desires to obtain them. As new objects are sources of plea- 
sure to them, they are fond of hearing and reading stories, 
novels, and plays. As such pursuits are generally hurtful, it 
as desirable that their attentien be esurly turned to the study of 
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the arts and sciences, where new objects will be daily unfold- 
ing to their view. This study strengthens the mind, stores it 
with useful knowledge, and good habits are formed, instead 
of bad. And wheneVer the young iand tender mind is highly 
pleased with new discoveries, and manifests so strong desires 
after them, as to occupy its powers in a close investigation of 
subjects, we may expect such persons will make great advan- 
ces in the field of knowledge, and become eminent, respectable, 
and useful. 

The operations of the appetite of pity will not be visible 
so early in life ; because more or less knowledge and lexpe- 
rience are necessary to give opportunity for its exercise. But 
young children will suffer pain, when they see others in dis- 
tress ; if they do not s6 early in life exert themselves to relieve 
them. They do not yet know oy experience, that this is the 
ready way to remove the pain, which the distress of others, ex- 
cited. — ^And according to the theory advanced, we shall not 
discover any of the operations of a benevolent appetite in in- 
fants, or childreti, or any others, until born again ; because 
they are borii ivithout this appetite. Hence they never mani- 
fest any pleasure in religion, or divine objects, or in any acts 
of spiritual devotion ; or any sincere desires after communion 
with their Maker. On the. contrary, they show an aversion to 
religious exercises ; the reason of which will appear in its pro- 
per place. 

Enough has now been said to show, that the ^r^f operations 
of taste in infants and children, are those of the appetitfes above 
mentioned. — -And to understand this part of the subject more 
clearly, it is needful to remark, that the several classes of the 
objects, which are presented to the appetites, afford pleasure 
xm their own account. To illustrate this observe, that food is 
in itself agreeable. No reason can be given, why* it gives us 
pleasure. To say, it is because food suits us, is no reason. 
'For the words agreeable and suitable, have the same meaning. 
So w'e may say an object i^ agreeable, because it suits our na- 
*ture ; and it suits our nature, because it is agreeable. We 
find it is a fact, that some objects ai*e so suited in their nature 
to our nature, that they please us ; and we can assign no oth- 
er reason, why they do please. Hence we say of all suth ol>- 
jects, that they are in themselves, ou their own account or na- 
ture, sources of pleasure to us. And in the same sense seme 
objects are in their nature disagreeable, sources of pain. And 
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we cam give no reason why it is thus, bnt that God has so or«^ 
dained it. And were it not thus, we could never arrive at any 
first principles, and could never attain any real knowledge. 
If there were no self-evident truths, there would be no point at 
which to begin to reason ; it would be no matter where we be- 
gan, or whether we ti'aced things backward or forward ; we 
should never arrive at dijirst cause^ or Jinal end. So if there 
were nothing in itself good or evil, we could never aiTive at 
any first source of good or evil ; or at any final end or state of 
enjoyment or su£fering. But God has so formed us, and objects 
around us, that some of them are in their very nature agreea- 
ble, and others disagreeable. We here learn by experience^ 
as well as the word of God, how we must conduct to obtain 
happiness ^d avoid misery. 

And the first sensations, experienced by persons in their ear- 
ly infancy, are produced by objects in themselves agreeable, 
or disagreeable. Hence mankind soon learn what will render 
them comfortable in this life,and what will make them unhappy. 
This we could never know, were not some objects in their na-' 
ture agreeable, and others disagreeable. This being the case, 
we seek the one, and avoid the other. These sensations^ and 
the desires we have to enjoy the objects which produce them, 
are the^^^ operations of taste mankind experience. These op- 
erations, to distinguish them from others, form a class, which 
are properly styled jjnmary affections ; because they are the 
first affections mankind have after they are born. If you now 
have a distinct view of this class of aflections, you see they are 
afrectipns produced in us by objects in their nature agreeable 
or disagreeable. And the objects, which produce this class of 
affections, are liot so numerous, as those which belong to the 
next class to be considered. 

Even young childi'en learn, that they can purchase such 
^ticles as they love, with money. Then money is an object, 
which gives them pleasure ; but not for its own sake, or as an 
object in itself agreeable. They can give a good reason why 
they love it ; because they can buy with it food and other plea- 
sant things. This shows more clearly what is meant by ob- 
jects in themselves agreeable, and those which are not. Widi 
respect to the former, no reason can be given why they please ; 
in relation to the latter, we can always give good reasons why 
they please us. 
Ir like manner, as persons advance in life, they find that with 
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dbm obcain other obyects ki dmuelves agirfdMe, Hat is 
aoodker daiS of aftctioiis. Thi»e aftctioBs we haw Car ob- 
jects wfucb are not in tfaeflitehes agreeable, li«t which are Tal- 
«ed as means of obtaimiBg thoie in their natasv pleasant, may 
be called oor setmdtary afietUnu. They are a second class 
ofadectiooft, Clinch mmkind have, after the first dass^-^The 
objects, wbicb produce this class of a&ctioos, are wenfmrnmer- 
&UM. They include all die objects, which are pnqperiy die 
mean* by winch we porcbase or obtain dungs in thonselves 
agreeable. — To these diere is scarcely any end- — If we had 
not the first, we should never have die second class of aflfectioDS 
just named. We diould never love money or land, if we 
could not obtain with it some olpect in itself agreeable. Hosce 
they are really a secondary doss of affeetioni. There is only 
one other class, which claims attention. 

We often see children, as well as men, manifest anger, hatred, 
revenge, envy and malice. — ^If a child has any thing in its pos- 
session, with which it is much pleased, whether in itself agree- 
able or not; if another child should take it' away, and refiise 
to return it, anger rises in the breast of the injured child. In 
this case, one child opposes the other in the gratification of his 
primary or secondary afiections, no matter which. For op- 
position to any of our primary or secondary aflecdons, will 
produce the aCTections or passions called anger, hatred,revenge, 
&c.— These passions ought to be formed into a distinct class, 
which may be called malignant. These passions are tnaHg- 
nant in their nature^ the sources of some of the great- 
est crimes ever committed by man. This class may then be 
said to comprise the malignant affections^ or passions, I will 
now show, that these passions are always produced by opposi- 
tion made to our primary or secondary affections. 

Whatever objects are sources of pleasure to a man while 
in a natural state, if we supply him with them, he will not ex- 
perience any dislike to us. Oar conduct towards him harmo-* 
nises with all the feelings of his heart ; we act precisely as he 
would have us. He has no ground of uneasiness with us ; and 
cannot be offended, while we thus treat him. He views us as 
friends to his feelings &l happiness. And he will feel the sanae 
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kihd of afiection for us he does for food, or money, or any 
bther objects of his primaiy or secondary affections. 

But if we alter our conduct, take from him objects ^hicb he 
loves, or oppOse him in his plans to obtaiii them ; and are dai- 
ly crossings disappointing, and opposing his feelings and pur^ 
suits ; he will then view us as his enemies, and anger, and other 
malignant passions will begin to operate. All this is verified 
by innumerable facts from day to day. And these facts fully 
prove, that malignant passions are excited by opposition in 
some way made to our primary or secondary affections. — 
Hence the reason why mankind live together in peace, so long 
as they treat each other in a friendly manner, and their inters 
ests do not clash together. But when they thwart, cross, and 
oppose each other in their feelings and pursuits, anger, feuds^ 
quarrels, and wars ensue. 

While God gives men fruitful seasons, and his providences 
are gratifying to their feelings, they speak well of their Maker, 
and extol him for his goodniess and mercy. But when his pro- 
vidences are crossing and afflictive, they begin to murmur^, 
and view him as a hard master. Hence the reason why the 
Jews sang praises to God in such sublime and animated strains^ 
at the red sea, and in a few days after murmured, and com- 
plained, and rebelled against his authority. Hence the reasoa 
why sinners, in a state of security, do not feel any oppositioa 
rise in their hearts against God ; but under convictions of truth, 
often have their enmity strongly excited. In security, they 
seldom reflect enough on his character, or law, or governmentj^ 
to realise that they are all arrayed against them as sinners. 
Of course no opposition arises in their hearts. But under 
real convictions of truth, they clearly see his character, law, 
and government are such, that they must reform or perish. 
They often feel as a stubborn criminal does, when the law 
condemns him for his crimes. He is angry with the law, with 
his judges, and with all who take the side of order and justice. 
He is angry, because they are so opposed to him ; because he 
is not suffered to live, perpetrating crimes with impunity, as he 
wishes. 

This is a sentiment, to which Christ's ministers ought to give 
a careful attention. Some frpm the sacred desk will teach the 
unrenewed, that their hearts are full of hatred and opposition 
to God ; and this they apply to all sinners, both the stupid^ 
9ecure,and unawakened,as well as those, who are uud^r strong 



cofiTicdon. The careless, secure sinner sajs, Ibis peadbing 
is not tme. I do not hate and oppose, and %fat against Crod. 
He knows tbb, beeaose be has never feh or expenenced any 
sacfa hatred and opposition* 

The troth is this. Sinners are bom wboDy destitute of love 
to God ; and of this they may be convinced. Bot they may 
not, for many years, have any posi^e hatred and of^xxitiQn 
to him. They have the seeds from which hatred, m ur m urin g^ 
and opposition will spring np, whenever events favor dieir 
growth. Till ^ch events take place as excite oj^position, 
they pursue the objects which suit their appetites, and treat 
God with indifference and peglect. They seldom reflect on 
his character or govenmient, and have very erroneons ideas of 
his real character. God is not in all their thoughts. And 
they are willing He should do his pleasure, if be will permit 
them to do as they please with impunity, and grant diem the 
prosperity they desire. Thus they live without feeling any 
opposition in their hearts to God. So far are they from this, 
that if they prosper in worldly blessings, fa meet with no cross- 
Jog events, they experience what is called^natnral gratitude ; 
and will speak of God as a very good and kind being, worthy 
6{ love, and thankfulness and service. Indeed they will talk 
in a way which, as far as professions goj manifests much love 
and gratitude, as though they were his real friends. And 
from this flow of feelings and afiections within, which are ex- 
cited entirely by their prosperity, they often make themselves 
believe they do love God, and are real christians. 

At the same time, if providential events cross and oppose 
their desires, and hedge up their way, then a complaining, 
murmuring and rebellious dispositioii is excited. Also if their 
consciences are enlightened, and they have so much convic- 
tion of truth as to see that the holy character of God, h!s )aw 
and government, are directly against them as sinners, and that, 
if they do not repent, and turn to God, they must be forever 
miserable ; then all their inward desires are opposed, and cross- 
ed. For their desire is, to live as they wish with impi^nity. 
And whea they see this cannot be, that if they live in siii they 
must sufier eternal death ; then their opposition will rise a- 
gainst God. And when by conviction they furtfier see they 
are wholly dependant on God for that new heart, which is ne- 
cessary to life ; and of course their eternal state is suspended 
on his hply, and sovereign pleasure ; they then have views/ 
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which are m all respects against them and opposed to every 
desire of their hearts. With this light their hearts rise, often, 
to a fearful height of opposition. They look on God as a 
hard master, a cruel tyrant ; and they would in their rage de- 
throne Him, if they had power. Aiid abundant experience 
teaches, that there is nothing which will excite so great enmi- 
ty and opposition to God, as his absolute sovereignty. When 
this is held up to view in the doctrines of decrees and election ; 
and when seen and realized by a sinner, his heart swells with 
enmity and rage. The reason is, there is nothing so perfectly 
opposed to a sinner's heart, as his entire dependance on the 
pleasure of Grod, to be lost as a transgressor, or be saved by 
grace. 

Hence there are but two conditions, in which real hatred and 
opposition of heart to God will arise. One is, when providen- 
tial events cross and oppose their pritnary or secondary desires. 
The other is, when sinners are under a real ccmviction of truth. 
But so long as all providential events harmonize with a sinner's 
desires ; and so long as they do not see, or realize the opposi- 
tion of the divine character and government to their selfish 
and perverse inclinations ; so long they ai*e free from the oper- 
ations of positive hatred to God ; although the seeds of enmi- 
ty are latent in their hearts, and only wait for occasion^ of be- 
ing elicited, and manifested to themselves and their feUow men, 
as they are now manifest to the eye of God. 

Our primary affections form one class of the operations of 
our taste ; secondary affections, a second ; and our malignant - 
passions, a third. These three classes include all the operations 
of this faculty. It is presumed no one can name any affection 
or passion, which is not cleai'ly contained in one or another of 
the classes I have named. 

These are the active principles, the laws of our nature, which 
put every wheel in motion ; and from which have proceeded 
all the evils, and crimes, which have been committed in this 
world. In scripture they are called lusts. So when the ques- 
tion is asked, from whence come wars and fightings ; the an- 
swer is, from the lusts which war in our members. 

These principles are sufficient to explain the conduct of 
men. By them it is easy to account for all the actions of 
moral agents, and assign the reasons of their conduct in eve- 
ry condition of life. If a ''person makes the accumulation of 
property, or high stations of honor, or scenes of pleasure, his 
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^teat and principal object ; if he defrauds, commits tUeft, or 
murder; or ifhe is moral, kind, liberal, and performs acts of 
charity and benevolence ; it is easy to show, that such and all 
his oUier actions proceed from these principles or affections. 
The principles here advanced agree with facts, and with the 
t>bservation and experience of all men. Is not every one sme 
and certain, that he perceives objects, not only their eiistence,. 
but their properties, modes, and relations ? Is he not sure, 
that he perceives truth and falsehood, good and evil, ri^t 
. and wr4^ng ? Can he doubt whether he is a feeling being, a 
subject of pleasure and pain; or whether he has desires to obtain 
. some objects, and to shun others ; or that he has affections and 
passions ? Can he doubt whether his feelings excite him to 
action ? And if he were to make it an object of inquiry, what 
principles and motives governed him in any of his particular 
pursuits in life, could he not ascertain them ? And he would 
iilways find that his actions proceeded from these inward, ac- 
tive principles, which he knows operate within him. Upon 
these principles, we may reason as correctly and safely concern- 
ing phenomena in morals, as we can on the first prindples in 
natural philosophy concerning the phenomena in the material 
world* We should find some facts more difficult to account 
for, than others ; and some^ perhaps, inexplicable. This is to 
be expected in every science. With respect to men, T see no 
great difficulty in accounting, on the principles advanced, for 
their actions and conduct in the several grades and stations of 
life* And the profession of a minister is such, it is one part 
of his study to account for the conduct Of mankind. In tins 
way he explains their characters, shows them what Ih^y ate, 
and opens to their view the inward springs 6f action, and the 
external effects they will produce, so dearly, that )[)ersons oflen 
think that some one has informed him of their feelings and 
conduct. To me it appears iaiftpssible for a minister to ex- 
plain the character and condM|pF man in the most convincing 
manned', unless he is acquainm^R^h those hiternal, active prin- 
ciples, which govern all n^l^^JBefore I had any clear, dis- 
tinct view of them, many t^gBra|)peared dark, and mysterious, 
which now are as obvious as day Kght. On the application of 
those principles, in explaining and accounting for the acti<m& 
and conduct of mankind, I will detain you no longer at tUis 
time. For their truth and application will kppear more clemr 
and evident, as we pass on to other subjects, and- especially to 
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explsun the operations of the will, and the natfure of liberty » 
and the motives by which all are influenced. For the sake 
of assisting the memory, I shall conclude this essay by a brief 
repetition of the leading ideas, and those most important to 
be remembered, which have been explained concerning taste. 

The taste or heart is a distinct property or faculty of the 
mind, which prepares it for those operations called the affec- 
tions and passions. To this faculty belong several distinct ap* 
petites, such as hunger, pity, natural propensities or affections, 
and love cf novelty, implanted in us by God for our preserva- 
tion, comfort, improvement, and well being, while in the pres- 
ent state of existence. This is ^feeling faculty, the subject of 
all our pleasant and painful sensations ; the primary spring, or 
principle of action. It constitutes agency ; is the seat of 
all vice and virtue ; and is of course a moral faculty. — 
Without it, mankind would be inactive beings, like all existen- 
ces incapable of feeling. 

Each affection and passion contains two operations ; a seri'^ 
sation either pleasant or painful ; and a desire to obtain the 
object, if agreeable, or to avoid it, if disagreeable. These two 
operation^, sensation &z; desire^ combine to form every affection 
and passion. Hence all the affections, in their nature simply, 
are similar ; though they differ much in vivacity and strength. 
Sensations and desires are the only operations of this faculty ; 
& being perfectly similar, they form another moral class of op- 
erations of the mind,' termed the affections and passions. And 
as this class is totally different in its nature from the class call- 
ed perceptions, there is no way to account for them but on this 
ground, that the mind is endued with the property denominat- 
ed taste. ' 

The general class of .operations called the affections is di- 
vided into three distinct classes. The first operations experi- 
enced by a human being in infancy and childhood, are for ob- 
jects in their nature agreeable or disagreeable. These being 
the first experienced, are classed together, and called out pri" 
mary affections. When affections are excited by objects which 
are indifierent in themselves, but which are regarded as neces- 
sary means of gratifying other desires, they form another class, 
denominated secondary affections. They are the second oper- 
ations which we feel, and arise from tho preceding or primary 
das^. And when men have their primary or secondary affec- 
tions crossed and disappointed, either by God or man, the 
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sensations of hatred, anger, malice, envy, or reYOBge, arc ex- 
cited. These form a third class, cadled the malignant passions. 
The appetites, from which these classes of operations arise, 
are distinct laws of our nature by which all mea are invariably 
governed. And by a proper application of them, all the ac- 
tions and branches of conduct in men, in their various por- 
soits, may be accounted for and explained. Whoi these are 
understood aright, then we have a knowledge of homan nature, 
and not till then ; I mean a knowledge of the principles, which 
govern men. 
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Of the WUl, and Us Operations. 

Scarcely any writer, that I now recollect, has considered the 
heart and will to be distinct faculties. Th»y have generally 
been treated as one and the same. Yet I hope to make it ap- 
pear that they are distinct faculties, and ought not to be blend- 
ed with the understanding. — The ^want of this distinction has 
occasioned much confusion in the discussions of this subject. 

The will and its acts are as different as the subject and pre- 
dicate of a proposition. Accordingly the will is considered 
as a subject, and volitions are the operations predicated of it. 
We therefore say, the will chooses and refuses. And volun- 
tary exertions are the only operations, which properly belong 
to the will. There is certainly a preparedness or adaptedness 
in the mind, for operations of this particular kind. If there 
were not, it never could choose or refuse, t^or the mind can- 
not have those operations, to which it has no adaptedness. A 
square body is not adapted to that kind of motion called roll- 
ing. There is no adaptedness in matter for the operations of 
thinking, and feeling. And if the mind were not prepared to 
be the subject of those operations termed perceptions, feelings, 
and volitions, it could no more perceive, feel, and choose, than 
matter itself can. But the mind does think, feel, and choose. 
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These are facts, iriiich prove undeniably, that it is prepared 
for these several operations. And a paiticular preparedness, 
fitness, or adaptedness for that kind of operations called voli- 
tions, is what I mean and understand by the term will^ consid- 
ered as a faculty of the mind. Some will say, this'is no defini- 
tion. I grant it is not. It is impossible to define simple ideas. 
Can any one define pain, or pleasure .'^ If I were to say, the 
will is a power to choose and refuse, or a capacity for volun- 
tary exertions, as many do ; yet I might be requested to define 
power, and capacity* For these as really need defining, as 
the twm will itself. The truth is, no one can give a lofldcal 
definition of any 9imple thought, or existence. They can be 
illostrated by other words, which are better understood, if such 
words can be found. The will, then, is a preparedness of the 
mind for voluntary exertions. 

We may now take into consideration the operations of this 
faculty. Those I call volitions. Every volition has an ob- 
ject. When we choose, there is something chosen. And the 
thing chosen, is what I mean by the object of volition. The 
immediate object of volition, is generally the motion of the 
whole body, or some one of its members. When I make a 
voluntary exertion to move my hand, the motion of the hand 
is the immediate object of this exertion. I move my hand to 
take my pen. I keep it in motion, that my pen may continue 
to move in making letters, arid words. This is done to answer 
ffother purposes and ends. I may move my hand to take a 
sword, to put it in motion for my defence, or to produce some 
other efiect. If an end is to be obtained, and a number of ef- 
fects are necessary to obtain it, these are produced by volitions, 
or voluntary exertions. The first efiect produced is some bod- 
ily motion. This is necessary, in order to produce the next 
efiect in the ^rangement ; and this in order to the next in 
succession, until the desired end is attained. The motion of 
the body, or some of its members, is the^r^^ efiect produced 
by the exertions of the will. Then the other efiects, necessary 
to tke end, follow each other in a regular succession. This 
motion of the body, or first efiect produced, is what I mean by 
the immediate object of volition. Other efiects produced, inter- 
vene between the first and the last, which puts us hi possession 
of tlie object or end sotight. The last efiect is the ultimate oh- 
;W of volition. And those efiects, which intervene between 
the first and the last, are its intermediate oSjects. 
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Whenever the will makes exertions to produce hodily moticm, 
the motion follows, unless pi'evented by superior force. And 
all the effects willed follow, unless superior strength, or resist- 
ance of some kind, prevent them. And ail these effects whidi 
<7od has connected with our voluntary exertions, are in our 
power ; and no others. If God had established the same con^ 
nexioh between voluntary exertions and flying, as he has be- 
tween them and walking, we could move from one place to 
another by flying, as easily as we now can by walking. And ten 
thousand effects, such as stopping the earth in its orbit, or ovar- 
tunmig the Chinese empire, are effects, which we could as ea- 
sily produce by one single exertion, if God had connected 
them with it, as we can now walk or speak. When the con- 
nexion between the will and the motion of the hand, is destroy- 
ed by a paralytic stroke, we can no more move the hand, than 
^eate a world. Hence those efiects, and those only, which are 
connected with our volitions, are in our power. Whatever is 
connected with the will, we can do ; smd whatever is not, is 
beyond our reach. The body and its members are, in general, 
tinder the controul of the will ; and every other thing, as far 
as is necessary to answer all the purposes of moral agency. 

Not only the body, but the understanding, is. more or less 
in the pow^ of the will. We find by experience we can turn 
our thoughts firom one object or subject to another. We can 
confine our attention to any particular subject ; and, if it wsm- 
4er, call it back again. Our thoughts are evidently under the 
control of the will. The will can turn them in any direction ; 
recal them, when they wander ; and confine them to the inves- 
tigation of subjects, whenever necessary. If our thoughts 
were not in our power, we should moke very slow, if any ad- 
vances, in scientific knowledge. We should also be, in a great 
measure, incapable of acting, and attaining the objects of our 
desire. At best, we should be very imperfect agents. But 
this will be more particularly considered in another place. 
This we know is true by experience, that the direction of our 
thoughts, and the motions of ^ body, as far as is necessary, 
are connected with the will ; each of them is subjected to its 
power. Yet it must be acknowledged, that human power is 
very limited. There are many things to which we are utterly 
incompetent. God has, however, given us as much power as 
is necessary for us, in the grade of existence which we occupy. 
We have sufficient power, if the heart were rightly inclined, 
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la nvoiif every thtag wiieh is prohibited, and do every tbing 
required of us, by our Lord and master. We have sufficient 
power to be good and faithful servants unto the death. And 
more power itban this we do not need. 

I Aallnow proceed to show the difference between the op- 
erations of the hearty and those of the wUl. Here let it be re- 
membered, that fdeasantand painful sensations, and the desires 
which accompany them, are the operations of the heart. And 
volitions are the exertions of the will, to produce the effects 
neeessary to gratify the feelings of the heart. Henc^, 

1« It must be evident to any reflectmg, cwdid mind, that 
neither a {feasant or painful sensation is a vohtion. Is the 
exertion a person makes to move his hand to take an orange, 
Ae sctme tbing with the pleasure it gives him f Is the pain a 
person has, whan his teeth ache, the same operation in kind 
'with the exertion he makes to extract them ? Every person's 
experience teaches him, that sensations, and exertions to move 
the body, are operations generically different. He must know, 
if mibiassed, that volitions, which have the motion of some 
part of the body for their object, are neither agreeable or pain- 
ful sensations. He mubtknow it to be a fact, that {pleasure 
and pain produce no visible, external effects. A person may 
contemplate distant objects with great pleasure, for days and 
webks, without one motion' towards them. But if he makes 
exertions to attain such agreeable objects, bodily motion, and 
other effects immediately follow. He cannot make an exertion 
to move his hand, and at the same time. ke^. it at rest. But 
d^ts may please, and displease him, yet he.i remain at rest. 
This is a fact. Hence bodily motions and other effects, which 
are connected with the Will, have no immediate connexion with 

-'Our sensations, either pleasant or painful. If sensations and 
volitions w^e operations of the same kind ; if a sensation were 
» volition^ the former would produce the. same effects the latter 
produces. But this we know is not a fact. We know, that 
ta exerdon to move the 'hand is followed by its^moticm. But 

-W object may please me, and no motion or effort to attain it, 
follow* Experience' then teaches, that sensations and volitions 

•we totaHy diflSsrent op^ations. 

2. Volitions and desires are not operations of the same facul- 
ty. I have already observed, that the immediate object of vo- 
Ktion^is bodily imotion, some action, to produce some etkcx. 
Now, though desire has an object, yetits olyect is^not w. ac- 
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tion, or an effect. Therefore the objects of volition and'desire 
are not the same. I desire meat, or drink. But meat and 
drink are not actions. To obtain those objects many effects 
may be necessary. These, if connected~i;nth the will, are the 
objects of volition. Now if desire and volition were the same, 
their objects would be the same. But we know it is a fact that* 
they are different. I may desire meat or 4lrink, dnd yet not 
one effect follow necessary to obtain them. But when* !< twill 
these effects, they follow, they are produced. 

We may desire what we do not will. A man, who is dws- 
ty, desires drink ; yet, for certain reasons, may not make one 
exertion to obtain it. The drink may, at Uie same time^ be be- 
fore him, and within his reach. If he makes an exertion to 
take it, the motion necessary follows, and the drink is brought 
to his mouth. If desire and volition were the same thing, if a 
desire is a volition, his desire for the drink would bring it to 
his mouth. We might proceed to notice this difference in a 
hundred other particular instances. But it is not necessary. 
For every person, who is intimately acquainted with the oper- 
ations of his own mind, must know, that many objects may 
be desired, yet no exertions may ,be made to obtain them. 
Hence a desire is not a volition. If it were, the effects neces- 
sary to obtain the objects of desire would follow, as soon as it 
existed. For the moment we make exertions to move the band 
or foot, and produce other effects, these motions and effects 
follow. This is a decisive proof that a desire is not a voHtion. 
And every person's experience daily decides this dispute. Do 
not all persons know they frequently have desires to, visit 
friends and neighbors, yet make no exertions to accomplish 
the object ? Yet if a desire is a volition, the moment they have 
such a desire the exertion is made, and the visit would soon 
be accomplished. It appears then that those persons, who 
consider desires to be volitions, have never given much atten- 
tion to the operations of their own minds. 

3. Whether objects shall please or disgust us, does not de- 
pend on any thing in us, except our nature ; but whether they 
• shall be chosen or not, depends on our pleasure. Our nature, 
and the nature of objects, are such, ibey will please or displease 
us. Does It depend on our pleasure to say, whether beantiful 
colors, and melodious sounds shall give us pleasure } Or whe- 
ther discordant sounds, and fetid scents shall offend us, or not^ 
Pleasure and pain are not produced by dioice ; neither can 
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will please as, and others will disgust us. But whether they 
^are chosen or rejected, depends on our pleasure* Many ob** 
jects, which are a^eable, are rejected; and many, which arcf 
disgustful, are chosen. For instance, sometimes food, which 
is agreeable to the taste, is refused, and disgustful medicines 
are chosen and received. Though these things, and many 
others, will Be agreeable or disgustful to our taste, and it is 
not posrib)efor*us to prevent it ; yet we can choose, or reject 
them. This shows, that our voluntary exertions depend on our 
pleasure ; but our pleasures, pains, and desires do not depend 
on the will. Or in other words, the operations of the will are 
mider the government of the heart, but the operations of the 
heart are not under the government of the will. But if our 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and desires, (which are the oper- 
ations of the heart, or taste^) are volitions, then our volitions 
are governed by our volitions ; which is absurd. 

The will is influenced and governed by the heairt; Our de- 
ares give rise to volitions. When I come to a right and left 
hand path^ for certain reasons I may desire to take one, and 
for other reasons desire to travel the other ; &, the strongest do- 
are will finally prevail. My choice, which moves niy bpdy in 
iBither path, is determined by my strongest desire. And as the 
will never determines itself, &is influenced by the strongest de- 
&e, desire is not an operation of the will. For that, which deters 
mines the will,is no t an act of the will. And as our feelings & de- 
sires govern and determine the will, they are riot acts of the 
will, but antecedent to them. But this argument will be set 
in a more clear and forcible light, when We attend t6 the ihflu-^ 
' ence of motives, and consider what it is that determities the 
will. The evidence of its truth will appear with ihcreasing 
strength from several subjects, which will be discussed in theur 
proper place. I shall now 

4. Observe, that vice aiid virtue have thcfir seat in the heart, 
not in the will. This constitutes an essential diflterence be- 
tween these two faculties. 

When the divine character is clearly exhibited to the view 
of an attentive mind, and a person has a consistent knowledges 
of it) and is filled with joy, is not this m holy joy f What ii^ 
holy joy, but a true delight in the character of God ? When 
he contemplates the government of God, and rejoices that the 
Lord reigns, is not this a holy rejoicing f This joy is attend- 
ed with ardent desire for the increasing displays of the glory 
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o(Grod. Ete may Wave an ardent desire, that sinners mi^t^ 
submit to thfe will and government of God. Are not these ho- 
ly desires ? But this joy is only an emotion of pleasm-e, ex-, 
cited by the character and government of Jehovah. These 
holy desires are those which attend such agreeable sensations. 
And this delight in God, and this desire for the glory of his 
name, are the ingredients of that affection called love to him, 
and his government. 

When a person of this character has a knowledge of himself, 
and sees that he has sinned against a holy God, his heart is 
broken and cdntritie for sin. He has what the scriptures call 
i^epentancC) and godly sorrow. These feelings of his heart 
are attended ^dth earnest desires to overcome all remaining 
wickedness, to be delivered from the dominion and pollution 
of sin, and be holy as God is holy. Is not this sorrow for sin 
a holy sorrow, and these desires holy desires? 

Another p^f^on, when he has a clear view of God's chafac- 
ter and government, is filled with pain. He has strong desires 
to dethrone God, or rise above him, that he may sitf 
with impunity. Are not these operations sinful affections ? 
Who can deny it ? Have hot these two persons hearts totally 
different in their nature f Are not their feelings as different 
as sin and holiness f But their feelings are nothing but nffcC" 
tions ; which are, as I have shoWn, the operations of the taste 
or heart. These sCffections exist, antecedently to those vol- 
untary exertions, which they make in order to gratify their 
desires. * Hence holy and sinful affections exist antecedently 
to volitions, which are the only operations of the will. For 
persons may have all these affections, without making one exer- 
tion to move the body or to produce any oth^f effects* Such 
exertions, by which I mean volitions, are not necessary to the 
existence of these affections. And if voluntary exertions were 
made to produce such affections, it would avail nothing ; 
for the heart is not under the power of the will. A person 
by willing can no niO e produce love to God in his heart, than 
he can produce a world by willing it. If any reader is not 
convinced of this truths he may convince himself by making 
the trial.- 

A perstm inj4ires his neighbor. The injtiry the latter has 
received excites revenge in his heart. It gives him paiiv 
which is attended with a desire to be revenged, the first oppor- 
tunity, hy taking his neighbor's life. I ask, does not this feelr 
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Lord says, if a man look on a woman, and lust after her, he 
hath committed adultery with her in his heai't ah-eady. What: 
is this lust, but a desire for the commission of the sinful act ? 
This our Lord calls adultery. Indeed, the more any person 
attends to this subject, the more he will be convinced, that no 
operations of the mind are sinful or holy, but those which are 
termed the affections and passions. And these, it has been 
shown, are the operations of the heart. They have a full and 
complete existence, antecedent to those operations which I call 
volitions. 

Of course our volitions cannot be considered as vicious or 
virtuous, any more than the operations of the understanding 
can be viewed in this light. 

There are two reasons, why vice and virtue are seated in the 
heart or affections, and not in volitions. 1. The heart or 
taste with its afiections are the primary principle of action. 
All the actions may be traced back to the heart, as the prima- 
, ry fountain from which they proceed ; and they cannot be tran- 
ced back any further, or to any antecedent principle of action 
in a moral agent. From the heart all good and evil proceed. 
The moral character of man, then, is just what his heart is. 
2. The will is only an execittive faculty. It is no more than sL 
servant to the heart, to execute its pleasure. The will is no 
primary principle of action ; its office is to obey the commands 
of the heart. Accordingly, for all the good or evil produced 
by the will,the heart only is praise or blame worthy ; or every 
moral agent is to be blamed or praised, on account of the good 
or evil heart in him. 

Hence no one need be surprised at the sentiment advanced. 
For the more he reflects upon it, the more he will be convinced 
it is correct, and accords with the word of God. 

This will appear more evident to any candid person, if he 
duly considers the end to be answered by our voluntary exer* 
tions. These exertions are made to gratify the feelings, or 
affections of the heart. The man, who has revenge or murder 
in his heart, makes exertions, and employs his bodily powers, 
to put an end to the life of his victim. What is the' design of 
all those motions and effects, produced by the will, but to grat- 
ify his revenge ? This is the great design of all our volitions,, 
to produce those external effects necessaJ*y to gratify our affec-^^ 
lions and passions. 
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Nov is there not a generic difierence^ between those opera? 
lions which are sinful or holy, and those which are neither vir 
cious or virtuous ^ There can be no operations of the mind, 
between which iherp is a more essential difference in their very 
nature or kind. And it is perfectly unphilosophical, and serves 
pnly to confuse us in our investigations, to class those opera- 
tions together, which have a generic difference. Our voli- 
tions then ai'e pperatiops, which cannot be classed with the 
affections, nor be considered as operations of the heart. They, 
therefore, form a third general class of operations. They are 
pot operations of the understanding ; for there is no likeness 
between them and perceptions. And for the same reason, they 
cannot be considered as the operations of the taste or heart* 
They must, therefore, be referred to the will. Volitions are 
the operations of this faculty, and of no other. This general 
class does not admit of any subdivisions into specific classes. 
For every volition is designed to apswier the same purpose ; 
which is, the prodpction of those effects, which are necessary 
to obtain the objects of the affections. The will is a servant 
to the heart. It is ^ven to execute its wishes, and put it in 
possession of those objects, which gratify and satiate its feel- 
ings. As every voluntary exertion answers the same purpose, 
one volition does not specifically differ from another. ' Of 
course this general plass ofoperations is not divisible into any 
specific classes. 

Some have attempted to account for the manifest difference^ 
which exists between oui* affections and volitions, by niaking a 
distinction between immanent and imperate acts of the will. 
By immanent acts, they ipean, if I understand them, what I call 
the affections and passions. And by imperate acts, those oper- 
ations which I call volitions. They therefore consider those 
Immanent and imperate acts to be operations of the same facul- 
ty, called the will, But from what has been said, it is evident, 
this is classing those pperations together, which generically dif- 
fer from ^ach other. 

Why do not philosophers consider all the operations of the 
understanding, and the affections, as constituting but one gen- 
eral class of operations, and as belonging to one faculty ? The 
reason is, they see no similarity between intellectual percep- 
tions and affections. ^A perception is not a feeling either of 
pleasure or pain, nor adesire^ And pleasure and pain, and de- 
fires, the^ clearly see, are not perceptions. Heiace classing 
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them together would be improper, and create confusion. K 
would be confounding things which differ, and destroying all 
those distinctions which are necessary to the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge. For a person has no more than a con* 
fused notion of things, who does not make distinctions, where 
there are differences ; or point out the difference between one 
thing and another. As perceptions and affections generically 
differ, philosophers have distinguished them, and formed them 
into distinct classes ; and so they have admitted the existence 
jof two faculties. And for the same reason they admit two, 
they ought to grant there are three faculties. For when we at- 
tend to the affections and to volitions, it is evident there is a 
generic difference between them. It is evident that pain, plea- 
sure, and desires, are not volitions ; and have no similarity to 
those voluntary exertions, which produce effects on the body, 
and in otijier things around us. For these affections do not 
immediately produce any external effects ; they are effects 
themselves produced by the heart, and are either virtuous or 
vicious. For it has been shown, that vice and virtue belong 
to the heart only, and its operations, or affections. There is, 
therefore, no more propriety in classing the affections and vo- 
litions together, than in making but one class of the affections 
&s perceptions. The affections & vojitions so widely differ, that 
they naturally divide themselves into two distinct, general clas- 
ses. Of course, they cannot belong to the saipe faculty ; and 
the .distinction concerning immanent and imperate acts, is in-^ 
consistent and useless. Those who make this distinction, di- 
vide the affections and volitions into two general classes.; for '*•/> 
the difference between them is so great, they cannot avoid ad- 
mitting it. But to grant it, and then refer both classes* to t^ie 
same faculty, is unphilosophical,and creates confusion of ideas. 
But the importance of admitting that the mind has three 
faculties, will appear more clearly and fully in some of the 
subsequent essays. I have now finished what I intended to 
say on the faculties of the mind, and their respective opera- 
tions. The numerous operations of the understanding I have 
called by one general URmCf perceptions. I think I have made 
it evident, that every operation of this faculty is a perception. 
Those perceptions are divided into distinct, specific classes, 
termed reason, memory, conscience, judgment, imagination. 
And the numerous operations of the taste or heart, are known 
by the name of affections. This general class is divided inia 
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several specific clashes, termed primary, secondarj, an4 .malig- 
nant affections. And the nmneroo^ operations of the fi' ill ire 
known by the term volitions. This class does not adroit of any 
divisions. These three general classes, pereeptions, affectio?iSf 
and voliiionSf include all the operations of the mind. It is 
presumed no person can name an operation,which is not includ- 
ed in one or the other of these classes. As these several clas- 
ses generically differ, for the same reasons that two faculties 
have been admitted to belong to the human mind, it is ne* 
cessary to admit a third. 



General Observations on Moral Agency. 

Ytty different opinions concerning moral agency and liber- 
ty, have prevailed among the learned. This has occasioned 
very warm disputes, and numerous treatises. Of the different 
theories which have been advanced, very few, if any, agree 
wholly with facts and experience. The different opinions 
which have been embraced are included, T believe, either in 
the Arminian scheme, or the Calvinistic. Each of these 
schrmes has been warmly defended by the ablest pens. Though 
the parties have widely differed, yet on some points they have 
been agreed. In this essay it is my design to show how far 
tlK*y are agreed, and in what particulars they differ ; which 
will prepare the way for a more distinct discussion of the sub- 
ject in tho next essay. — The great dispute has been, and is stilly 
what is necessary to constitute a being a real agent, and prop- 
er object of praise and blame, and a proper subject of rewards. 
To cou'^tituic such a being it is agreed, 

1. That he must be an agent. It is agreed on both sides^ 
that a brinp, who is not an agent, is not a proper object of 
praise or blame. But what is agency ? Respecting this, 
different opiuions have prevailed. And here is the proper 
place to discuss this subject. The words cati^e, agency^ effir 
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cbmci/y action^ are used in so many different senses, and their 
meaning is so ambiguous, that it is very difficult to explain 
their meaning. This, however, I shall attempt, so far as is 
necessary to understand the subject under consideration. 

Whatever begins to exist is an effect, and must have a cause. 
And in things, which do exist, many changes and alterations 
take place. Ail such changes are effects, which must have a 
cause. And the causes must be adequate to the production of 
such effects, or they could not liave an existence. These are 
first principles, which no candid person will deny. To the 
production of an effect a cause must operate^ must act. For 
It does not appear to be possible for an inoperative, inactive 
cause, if it may be called a cause, to produce any effect. A 
proper cause then is something, which is in its nature operative 
and active. The operation of a cause Is what we mean by 
Qctionj and by activity^ energy and efficiency. This implies a 
distinction between the things which is a cause, and its action^ 
or operation. If the nature of a thing is such, that it will op- 
erate and act, and produce effects, whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity for it, it is a proper cause ; it is an active, efficient causes 

If any being has a priticiple in him of this nature, a princi- 
ple which is active and operative, he is an agent. This active 
principle constitutes agency. In this active principle his agen-^ 
Cy consists. All things which exist either act, or are acted up- 
on ; they are either active agents, or passive subjects. And 
perhaps there is nothing in existence, of which both action and 
passion may not be predicated. A ball, when put in motion 
by some impulse, is acted upon. It is passive, or suffers the 
force of the impulse. But when we view it in motion, and in 
relation to some effect it produces, it acts and is the cause of 
effects. Motion is the action of the ball. And the effect K 
produces is greater or less, in proportion to its weight, magni- 
tude, and velocity. In receiving an impulse, it is passive ; in 
moving and producing effects, it is active. These observations 
are true with respect to all inanimate existences. But though 
such kinds of exbtence, viewed in one relation, maybe consid- 
ered as acting, and as causes of effects ; yet they are not agentsy 
according to the sense in which this word ought to be used, 
when we treat on the subject of moral agency. Because their 
motion does not proceed from any operative principle inherent 
in them. 

Some say a cause is only an antecedent ^ and an effect the con^ 
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tBifuenee of this antecedent ; and that this is all we know coti-* 
cerning what we call causes and effects. They seem to ex- 
clude all idea of energy, activity, or efficiency, as belonging^ 
to the nature of a cause. If they would admit, that energy^ 
activity, or something of this nature, is inherent in some 
causes, there would be no ground of objection to their view of 
causes and effects; But if all energy or efficiency is denied, 
as existing in any cause, it is difficult to see how we can ac- 
count for the existence of any effect, or what they call a con- 
sequence. And if it is granted, that God is inefficient cause ; 
that in him is energy, activity, which constitutes Him an ac- 
tive agent ; why may not man be endued with the same prii^- 
ciple, so as to make him an active agent ? His being depend- 
ent, and his powers limited, are no objection of any weight 
against viewing him an active agent. If God can create a de- 
pendent, limited being, why can he not endue him with an ac- 
tivcj dependent, limited, principle of action ? I see no objection 
of weight against this, and of course prefer viewing a moral 
agent as really having in his heart the same active, energetic 
principle^ as we suppose God possesses. It is granted this ac- 
tive principle in man, which renders him an agent, is depend- 
ent and limited. So is his being ; yet he is a real being, dis- 
tinct from God. 

Mankind possess an internal principle of action. They 
have one property, which is active in its nature. This proper- 
ty or quality we call the heart, or the faculty of taste. Its 
nature is such that all objects will please or disgust it, in a 
greater or less degree. It is true, the pleasure and pain are 
often so feeble as to be wholly unnoticed, and we are prone 
to say, that we feel nothing. We pay no attention to feel- 
ings, which are very feeble and faint. When they are strong 
and lively, they gain our attention. Yet there is no reason to 
believe we are perfectly indifferent, or without any feeling in 
the view of objects, at any time. But we are not apt to con- 
sider any feeling a real pleasure, or pain, unless so lively and 
strong as to gain our attention. Feelings, which pass unno- 
ticed, we are apt to say are no feelings ; and of course are 
indifferent towards objects, which make such slight impres- 
sions. But we have reason to conclude from the nature of the 
heart, that every object makes some impression,though perhaps 
feeble. It must be obvious to any person of reflection, that an 
mstence, which hail no feeling quaUty, or is incapable of 
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pleasure and pain, has no interna] principle of action. And 
this is one essential difference between active, and inactive be- 
ings. The former are endued witji feeling, the latter are not* 
This constitutes one essential difference between material aiid 
spiritual substances. It is presumed that if matter, which is 
now inert, were endued with feeling, it would impiedi^itdy 
discover appearances of activity. If it were the subject of 
pleasure and pain, it could not remain in a state of rest. Such 
feelings would put it in motion. Mankind, when their feelings 
of pleasure or pain are very faint, find no difficulty in coptui* 
uing in a state of almost total rest, and inactivity. But when 
their feelings are very acute and strong, they find it is impos- 
sible to remain inactive. How anii^ated and active a person is 
when filled with joy. How active and spirited, when he is an- 
gry. With what zeal and life the avaricious, the proud, the 
ambitious, the voluptuous, pursue their respective objects. 
But whence arises all this activity ? From the pleasure they 
feel, in view of the objects of their pursuit, or expect to derive 
firom them, wh^i attained. With what speed persons flee from 
danger, when they apprehend it ; and with what zeal they use 
^ means, when in distress, to gain relief. Wb^t is the causey 
which excites them to action in such leases f It is pain. 
Hence pleasure and pain are the springs of action in m^oral 
agents. De[Nrive mankind of this feeling principle ; let them 
become as incapable of pleasure and pain, as rocks are, and 
they would be as inactive. Motives would have no influence 
upon them. There would be no spring to action in them ; 
nothing to excite them to seek one thing, or avoid another. 
We might multiply facts to prove, that a quality, or faculty, 
susc^tible of pleasure and pain, is the only active principle in 
the universe. It is the primary, original cause of all ejusten- 
ces, and of all the changes which they undergo. And the 
more any person attends to this subject, the n^re he miU be 
convinced of its truth. 

Hence the heart, or the faculty of taste, b^ing the only proi* 
perty of the mind which is susc^tible of pleasure tmd pain, is 
the principle of action in moral -^ents. We have once distin- 
guished between a cause, and its operations or actions. The 
heart is a cause f its operations, such as pleasure .and pain, and 
.their attendant desires, .are its nctians. The heart, when it is 
pleased or displeased, and has desires to avoid disgustful id)- 
jocts, or to enjoy ^hose which are pleasing, is operatingv and 

M 
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produces the effects designed. The first and immediate effects 
it produces are volitions ; and by means of these and bodily 
motions, it produces all the effects necessary to reach the ends 
desired. This, then, is in man the primary and original cause 
of all his actions, and motions, the source from vphichthey all 
proceed. The heart constitutes human agency, and efficien- 
cy. This is the only primary, active, operative cause belong- 
ing to his nature, The will, it is granted, operates and acts. 
But it is not a primary principle of action. Its operations and 
acts are effects produced by the heart. This brings more 
clearly into view, what I aimed to prove in the preceding es- 
say, a generic difference between the heart and the will. 
The actions of the will do not proceed from any activity in it- 
self. They are the effects of a prior cause, which is the heart* 
The heart, then, is an active principle ; the will is not, any 
more than a ball, when in motion. Like the ball, it is put in 
motion, or derives its activity from the heart, the preceding 
cause. This is true, if a being incapable of feeling would be 
inactive. For if men did not feel, the will would never act. 
Hence feelings are antecedent to volitions, and the cause of 
them. This shows, that the heart and will are distinct facul- 
ties ; so different, that one is an active principle, and the oth- 
er is not. 

And beings, who are endued with an active principle, are 
agents ; but those destitute of any such principle, are not, in 
the proper sense of the word, agents 5 they are only the in- 
struments, which agents use in the accomplishment of their 
wishes. 

Objects impress, or act on the heart. And while objects 
are impressing it, the heart is constantly operating, and pro- 
ducing effects. If objects could not, aild did not, impress the 
heart, motives would have no influence. For their influence 
consists wholly in the impressions they make. When they 
please or displease, they impress us. If they did not have this 
effect, we should be neither pleased nor offended ; and of 
course, should Mever act at all. But objects, or motives, are 
not agents ; they are only a means of action. They are not 
endued with any principle of action. They are not the sub- 
jects of pleasure or pain. But they are necessary means, or 
occasions of action, or of the operation of what we call active 
causes. 

In the sense explauied it appears, that the Deity is acted up- 
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to. The ultimate end of all bis operations, is something Is 
itself agreeable to his benevolent heart. This end gives him 
pleasure. By pleasing him it acts upon his heart, or impress^ 
es it, and by thus impressing it influences him to pursue the 
plan necessary to attain his ultimate end. But thee id,* which 
influences him, is not an agent ; is not the cause, which gave 
existence to this world, and the events of providence. His 
heart is the primary, original cause of the existence of all 
t1ungs« 

As I observed in the beg^ning of this essay, it is agreed on 
all sides, that man must be an agent to be a proper object of 
praise and blame ; yet they difier with respect to the thing in 
which agency consists. Some say it consists in a self-deter* 
mining power« Difierent persons have entertained different 
notions concerning that kind of agency, which is requisite to 
praise and blame-worthiness. I gi*ant that if man is not an 
agent, he is not a proper object of praise and blame. Because 
nothing could be imputed to him as his act. For no actions 
are properly his, but those which proceed from an active prin- 
ciple inherent in him. What this active principle is, which 
constitutes the agency, and efficiency of man, as well as of 
Qod^ I have laboured to prove and illustrate under this first 
particular head. I now hope it is evident to ev^ry unbiassed 
mind, that the heart, which is the only feeling faculty, is the 
primary original cause in man of all his actions* This con- 
stitutes him an agent ; an active being. It also appears, that 
he has the same kind of agency, that his Maker possesses* 
The difference between the divine and human agency is this ; 
one is derived, the other is not ; one is dependent, the other is 
independent ; one is finite, the other is infinite* Yet men are 
complete agents ; for they are endued with a principle of ac- 
tion. And many of those, who say the will is the only active 
principle in man, grant, that if men had not a capacity for plea<^ 
sure and pain, they could not be moral agents ; because hav- 
ing nothing to influence them to act, they would not act at all. 
If they had not this capacity, no object would ever please or 
displease them. We should, therefore, be forever in a state of 
indiflerence, in which state it would be impossible to act. This 
is the manner in which many Calvinistic divines reason, who 
at the same time say, that the will constitutes human agency. 

But when they say this capacity is necessary to action, is it 
not the same as to allow it is the primary original principle of 
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liltiM, «itA that principle ^^ch cof&stitates agency ? If thejT 
do not mean this, their words, in my view, have no meieung* 
For doiyin^, withoat this capacity men would never aet, or be 
' Inoral agefifts, is thesamie as to assert, that this capacity is the 
pritftary spring of action, and constitutes human agency. 
Their capacity, dierefore, for pleasure and pain, is, as far as I 
cad^ see any meaning in the thing, the v^y same thklg with 
what I call the heart, or faculty of taste. Hence persons c^ 
this sentiment have no ground to object against die scheme 
iliii^aneedin these essays, if they will be consistent wiUi th^n- 
#dves* 

Again. If by ^ self-determining power AMiinians taevm 
fdme cause in man which determines the will, or produces voli- 
Itons, they have no ground to object ags»nst what has be^ 
advanced in this essay. And fttrthermore, if they wiU be coti-*> 
ri^ent with themselves, they must embrace the scheme hitberU^ 
ilfaistltit^. For I have endeavoured to prove, &at there is a 
«ause in man, which determines the will, and ^ves rise to eve^ 
rV'veltintary elertion. Though motives have infliletice, yet 
ta^y ire not the causes, or agents, which produce v<^tidii. 
1^ tilat when we say motives determine the wiQ, w^ do Bdt 
itn^ieln they are Agents ; or have any active principle ; or dd 
imy thiiig more, than merely as means infliienee us ti» ilct) Of 
give an opportunity for the active principle in man to operatic* 
The reall, active cause, which determines the will, or giircfi^ ris6 
to volition, is' in ndan, and a property of his nature. In this s^nsi 
« persdn may be truly said to determine his own Will. Hii 
heart has power over the will, and does determine all it6 acts. 
If this, then, is all that is meant by a self-determumtg pdWcfr^ 
matiikind truly possess it. Of course in tibis particular AlVikli^ 
ans and Calidtiists may be agreed. 

We may now inquire, why that agency, which is granted i6 
be ilecessary to praise and blame, is called moral. It may b^ 
observed here, ihAi many other beings, as well as nicaii, are re|^ 
resented as acting. Hence We say, the sun sets cmd rises ; IM 
tbMti changed ; the Water runs ; the wind blows $ and of ai* 
iAo^ every tbitig ^hich exists, action is predicate. They ai^ 
represented, in tiie construction of aH languages, as po^sesriag 
t^riilciples df acti6n. What original notions gave rise to such 
modes of expression, is foreign to my design to inquire. Slicll 
Expressions ^re common in all language?. Yet we kikow, in- 
animate existences have no inherent principles of action. 
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Hcffice, when ^e^ m^ called, or i^epreseHted as agcfuts, it is in 
si figurative sense only. Beings, which are not agents, In the 
literal and proper sense of the word, we knoW are not objects 
of either praise or blame. Hence the modes of expression ia 
all languages direct us to two different kinds of agents. Onfl( 
kind is worthy of prati^, and blame ; the other kind is not. 
To distinguish one from th^ other, we call one a morale the 
other a natural agent* When those words are used to qualify 
the term Hgent, they mean, that the moral agent is aproper ob- 
ject (Upraise or blame ; the natural agenl is not. They theref' 
(ore are used to denote what beings are, and what beings are 
not, ^serving of praise or blame. To communicate my idea 
i^dily to anoAer, that man is n^orthy of praise or blame, I 
only say, he is a motal agent } and for the same purpose I say 
of another being, it is a natural agent, neither deserving of 
praise nor of' blame. I grant, when I call any thing, which 
has no principle of action, an agent, the word is used in a figur- 
ative sense. • 

Having now shown, what agency in man is, and why be is 
called a moral agent, I proceed to add, 

2. That it is agreed on all sides, that a moral agent is a 
proper object of praise and blame. 

Few, if any, deny that men are agents. The dispute is not, 
whether men are.agents ; but as it respects this point, in what 
46es tbeir agaEicy consist? To this we have already attended* 

It is, also, generally granted, that men are proper objects of 
praise and blame ; deservui^ of approbation, or disapproba- 
tion, according to their good or bad condcct. Still it is a 
matter of some debate,^ what is necessary to render ttiadi a f^op- 
er object of praise and blam^ ? What kind of agency is a^ 
cessary ? Whether an cmderstanding and knowledge are teqaim 
site i Then, if they agree that certain properties are nece^a- 
ry tD'4(omdtute a proper moral agent, it is (Hsputed, why they 
are iieeessary. Some assign one reason, and some Mother. 

ik It is in general agreed, that a moral agent is a proper 
tnbjei^ of rewards. Tins bat few deny. But the inquiry is, 
iiArat is necessary to constitute a being a proper subject of re* 
wardft ? Some assert one thing, and some another. Respect- 
ing this question they dispute with great t<^armth. 

4* AUo, it is agreed generally, tihat libelty is necessary to 
raider rimn a complete moral agent. But what is liberty f Is 
it consistent with necessity, and why is it requisite f These 
several subjects have not been settled to universal satisfaction. 
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. It is a matter of some importance to learn, witli respect to it 
subject which has Caused almost endless disputes, how far the 
parties are agreed, and in what views they disagree. One 
great object of this essay has been to show how far parties are 
agreed. 

It appears on examination, that they generally admit, that 
man is an agents a proper object of praise and blame, and a 
proper subject of rewards. And it also appears, that the fol- 
lowing points are yet subjects of debate — ^what is agency ? 
"JVhy is it necessary, and what other properties are requisite, 
and why, to constitute a person a fit object of praise and blame 
and a fit subject of rewards ? Ascertaining the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement, prepares the way for terminating sucb 
uncomfortable disputes. In the next essay, I shall prosecute 
the inquiry, with a hope of contributing to such a result. 
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Particular reasons given^ why certain properties are 
necessary y to constitute a being a proper ^ and com- 
plete moral agent. 

It is agreed, 1. That agency is necessary to constitute a 
moral agent. 2. That a moral agent is a proper object of 
praise and blame. 3. That he is a proper subject of rewards* 
The great inquiry is, what is requisite to constitute such a be-» 
ing } And when we see, why the difierent properties in suc- 
cession are necessary, we can answer the general question ; 
can determine what is needful to render a being a complete 
and entire moral agent. For a being, who has every quality 
requisite to action, and to make him a fit object of praise and 
blame, and a proper subject of rewards, is a complete moral 
agent. I shall, therefore, 

I. Show why the faculty called the understanding is necessa- 
ry, to constitute a being of the above description* When we 
see why 9 then we shall see i^ m necessary* 



1. The understanding is necessary to agency. The under* 
standing is not an active principle, yet it is necessary to action. 
45ome things are necessary to the operation of active powers 
or principles, so that without them they cannot act. 

The heart is an active principle, and the understanding is 
necessary to its operation generally, if not universally. — Plea- 
sure, pain, and desires, are the operations of the heart. By 
these every effect is produced, which is attributable to the • 
agency of man. But in order for objects to please or offend 
us, they must be perceived or known. Objects of which we 
have no knowledge, do not affect us. And so long as we re-< 
main ignorant of them, they are not objects of our desire or 
pursuit. The only way objects, considered as motives, influ- 
ence us to act, is by pleasing or disgusting us. • But they can- 
not in this manner influence us to act, unless they are seen. 
Objects, which might have a powerful influence, can have none, 
so long as we have no knowledge of them. We hence see, 
that a perception, or knowledge of objects, is necessary to ex- 
cite desires in us ; and this is requisite to action. For we shall 
never act, only when there is something influencing us. And 
the only way by which they influence us to act, is by pleasing 
or offending us ; and as they do not give us either pleasure or 
pain unless they ai^ seen or known, it is evident knowledge is 
necessary to the operation of the heart. 

Knowledge of every kind belongs to the understanding. 
Hence, without this faculty, man would not be a complete 
agent ; because his active principles would have no opportu- 
nity to operate. This, then, is one reason why the under- 
standing is necessary to an entire agent. For to this end, man 
must not only be an agent ; but there must be opportunity 
for the operation of his active powers. 

2. Without the faculty of understanding mankind could not, 
generally, obtain the objects which please them, or avoid those 
which disgust them. 

To the attainment of ends, plans of operation are requisite. 
The means necessary to any particular end must be discover- 
ed, arranged, and connected. When tKis is done, a plan of 
operation is formed. The way is then prepared, for the heart 
to obtain the object of its desire. . * 

But what faculty of the mind devises means and ways^to *ac*- ^ 
coraplish our ends, and forms plans of operation ? . None, 
certainly, .but a perceiving facuUy. It is the oifite of the un- 
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derstaniifog to show the heart, bow it can attain the ends it 
wishes. It is the eye of the mind to guide the heart in the 
way, which will lead it to the end cur object it wishes to enjoji^ 
and from the object it wishes to avoid. Suppose a man had a 
heart, but no understanding. He could feel, if an object were 
presented ; but he could see nothing. Suppose it possible 
that an object could afiect him ; he could see no way to at- 
tain what he loved, or to avoid what he hated. He could not 
act by aim or design ; for he * would see nothing to aim at. 
He could not devise means for accomplishing any purpose ; 
he would grope in uncertainty and darkness. 

If a man can perceive objects, and in this way be aflfected 
and influenced by them to act ; if he can perceive and devise 
the means requisite, to direct his actions to the end desired ; 
he is thus far a perfect and complete agent. For thb purpose, 
the faculty of understanding is necessary. If man could act 
without an understanding, yet he would be a very imperfect 
agent. These reasons show, why the understanding is neces- 
sary to constitute man a complete and proper agent. 

3. The understanding is necessary to render man an olgect 
worthy of praise and blame, and a prcqper subject of reward. 

If we bad not this faculty, we should have no knowlei^e of 
vice, or virtue ; nor any concepticm of the meaning of the 
words, censure, blame, approbation, praise, and rewards. If 
blamed or praised, we should not know why, or for what canse. 
If we were rewarded with good, or with evil, we could not 
know why we were thus treated ; nor have any idea of the 
righteousness of our judge, firom whose hand we receive jre- 
wards. For, if we had not an intellectual faculty, we should 
have no conception or knowledge of any thing wleitever. But 
is a being a proper object of censure, or approbaticm, for any 
of his actions, who has no idea of vic« and virtue ; and who 
conseqjoently cannot know what is intended by censure and 
praise ? Is a being a fit subject of rewards, who has no con- 
ception of good and ill desert, or of the justice and projffiety 
of his conduct who distributes rewards ? £airthquakes, tem- 
pests, pestilential discmlers, are great evils in the natural world. 
But we never think <^bkuning and punishing them. The sun, 
rain, and firuitfnl seasons, are great blessings in the natural 
world. But we have no diou^t of praising and rewarding 
them. One reason why we do not is, we know they can have 
no understanding of the things implied in censuring, praiang,, 
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vbA rewarding &itm* Hence no end would be answered by 
treadag them m such a manner. 

It is then very evidenty that beings which have «o inteflect, 
and are incapable of acquiring knowkdge, are not proper ob- 
jects of either praise or blame ; or fit subjects to be rewarded 
mtb good or evil. Beings, winch have not the faculty of un-* 
derstonding, are incapable of knowledge ; and therefore they 
sat not suitable objects to be censured or praised, or fit subjects 
to be rewarded. Hence they are not proper and complete 
moral agents. Accordingly, this faculty is necessary, for the 
reasons given, to ccmstitute any being such an agent as is in- 
tended by the terras moral agent. 

I now proceed to show, 

II. Why the faculty of taste, or ^ heart, is necessaay to 
form a complete moral agent. 

1. It is necessary to constitute an intelligent being an agent. 
Agency, and the primary spring of action, are the same thing. 
It will be generally, if not universally, agreed, that our intellec- 
tual faculty is never the subject of either pleasure or pain ; or 
k is not a fiseling faculty. But as we are in fact the subjects 
of pleasure and pain, it follows, that die heart is the only fed*- 
mg faculty belonging to the human mind. Suppose a person 
had an intellectual faculty, but had no heart, or faculty of fed- 
mg 5 would he ever act ? Those, irtio have ever given much 
attention to ihh question, are ready to answer, he would remain 
inactive, unless moved by some external force. And any one 
may be convinced of this truth, by a little attendon. For 
Aofigb this person might perceive objects, yet they would not 
affect him ; he would be and continue in a state of perfect indif- 
ference. And the impossibility of acting in such a state, has 
been so cleariy, and demonstratively shown by several authors, 
It is needless for me to spend time in proving it. On the other 
band, it is inqiossible for a being, who is pleased or displeas ^d 
with dbrjects, to remain in a state of rest, or inaction. When 
hk pleasures and pains are faint and feeble, he will not act 
with much force. Tet the nature of man is such, be cannot con- 
thme long in a state of feeble effort. For inaction begets un« 
easioess ; and action becomes necessary for the removal of the 
panij occasioned by inaction. Also, if he did not act, his ap- 
petites must remain ungratified* In this state, their cravings 
iod iMmkerings would increase, and render his condition very 
paioAiI* By creating this uneasiness, dxey ever incite man to 

N 
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acdon to obtain the objects, which, by satisfying their cravmgs^ 
remove their uneasiness. Even when the body is at rest, the 
heart of man will keep his mind employed, and devising means 
to gratify his desires. And the activity of the heart is as real- 
ly displayed, in turning the attention of the mind from one ob- 
ject to another, and in confining it to the investigation of sub- 
jects, as in moving the body, and producing external, visible 
effects. When all these things are duly considered, it is evi- 
dent the heart is always acting, either on the mind, or the body ; 
and producing effects of some kind or other. The heart, 
then, is the primary principle of action in moral agents. In 
this the agency of man consists. It is an inherent principle of 
action in man ; a property and law of his nature. Hence all 
the actions of men are their actions ; the operations of a prin- 
ciple of action, which is a property of their nature, and constit- 
uent part of their being. So that the actions of men cannot 
be attributed to any being, but themselves. 

As this faculty constitutes agency, if man were destittite of 
it, he would not be an agent. 

2. This faculty is necessary to constitute man worthy of 
praise and blame. It is granted, that vice and virtue are not 
predicable of the understanding. It will also be granted, that 
a being, who is neither virtuous nor vicious, is not deserving 
of censure pr praise. He is not a proper object of approbation 
or disapprobation. It has also been shown, in the essays on 
taste and its operations, that vice and virtue are not predicable 
of any faculty of the mind, but the heart. And the reason is, 
no other faculty is a principle of action. It is not, therefore^ 
necessary here to prove, that vice and virtue have their seat in 
the heart, this having already been done. It therefore follows, 
that as vice and virtue belong to the heart, and are essentially 
necessay to render a being worthy of praise and blame, if men 
did not possess this faculty, they would not be proper objects 
of either censure, or approbation. This faculty then is essen- 
tially requisite, for the reason now assigned, to constitute a 
moral agent, 

3. This faculty is necessary to render men rewardabU. — ^Fu- 
ture misery is the reward of the wicked, and happiness the re- 
ward of the righteous. Wickedness of heart prepares the for- 
mer for eternal death ; holiness fits the latter for eternal life. 
Beings, therefore, picapable of pleasui*e and pain, cannot be 
rewarded. Tbey cannot be made either miserable or happy. 
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We never think of rewarding or punishing inanimate things, 
however useful, or hurtful. We know they are incapable of 
rewards, because they are incapable of pleasure and pain. 

And as the heart is the only feeling faculty belonging to man, 
deprive him of this, he is then incapable of receiving rewards. 
With this faculty, he can be rewarded with good or evil, ac- 
cording to the defect of his character. But without it, he is no 
more rewardable, than any part of the inanimate creadon. 
But a being incapable of rewards, is not a complete moral 
agent. 

This faculty, then, is necessary to constitute a man a proper 
moral agent. For the first reason assigned, it is requisite tO 
make him an agent. For the second reason given, it is neces- 
sary to render him a fit object of praise and blame. And for 
the third reason, it is needful to render him capable of future rC" 
wards. It is, therefore, absolutely requisite to constitute him 
a proper moral agent. This is the most essential, and impor- 
tant faculty belonging to the subject of moral agency ; and the 
most difficult of any to be understood clearly and distinctly. 

lU. The will is a necessary faculty in moral agency. If 
a wheel is wanting in a clock, it is imperfect. It is not prepar- 
ed to answer the end for which it was made. It was the design 
of God in the formation of man, to make him capable of ac« 
complishing his wishes, of manifesting his real character, and 
serving his Maker. That he might be qualified for these ends, 
that faculty termed the will was necessary. The will is, there- 
lore, necessary, 

1. To render ns capable of gratifying our appetites, and de^ 
sires. Here let it be remembered, that volitions al'e the opera- 
tions of the will ; and by volitions, I mean, those voluntary 
exertions with w(iich bodily motions, and the direction of the 
understanding are immediately connected ; and by which those 
other external, and visible efiects are produced, which are ne- 
cessary to obtain or avoid the objects at which we aim. These 
are necessary, to gratify our wishes and appetites. When the 
heart desires the enjoyment of an object, and the understanding 
has formed a plan for its attainment ; unless the plan is carried 
into execution, the heart cannot be gratified, or accomplish its 
wishes. 

For instance, a person wishes to visit a friend at a distance. 
To efiect this, measures must be concerted and pursued. To 
concert a scheme agreeable to the desires of the heart, is the 



office of the luiderstandiDg. When liie plan is fernoed^ the an'^ 
derstanding bas done its duty ; for it ib only a servaat to the 
heart. To execute the plan, many things must be put in motioBy 
and a train of effects must be produced. It is the office of the 
will to produce them. And by exertions, which are called voli- 
tions, they are produced. The plam is executed ; the heart 
obfft'ns its end, md is gratified. When the plan u executed* the 
will has performed its duty ; for it is only a servant to the hearts 
Thus the will is an executive power. By this power, the heart 
gratifies its appetites and desires, obtains whatever it esteems 
good, and avoids whatever it esteems evil, as far as God sees it 
best to prosper our exertions. Is man: a complete agent, is he 
such an agmit as be would wish to be, unless he is able to reach 
his desired end^ f If he had not this faculty, he would be inca^ 
pable of performing any ext^nal actions. However strong his 
de»fes might be, he must remain in a state of rest, smd never 
obtain the endft desired. To constitute a perfect agent, two 
thmgs are necessary. First, a principle of action ; a primary,, 
operative cause, inherent in his nature^ Secondly, this »e- 
tive principle must be sdble to produce all the effects, neces^iry 
to dbtain its dedred ends, and the ends for which it is created. 
Such a principle constitutes complete ageoey. And in order for 
this agent to be thus efficient, two other things %re necessary. 
First, an understanding, to form plans of operation ; and aee*- 
oodly, a will to execute them. And each of these faculties nmst 
be under the command, control,, and direction of the heart. 
If they are, then the heart, which is an active principle, is4vU«i 
its agency is suffidentj to accomplish all its desires md ends, as 
far as God sees best, on whom all created beings are de» 
pendent. Hence we see, that unless man bad a will, and nnless 
his will had been subjected to the command of the fae«rt, be 
woold not have been a perfect agent. He would not have been 
able to carry any plan into execution, or to gratify any of his 
appetites and desires. And, unless he had been able to do this> 
his agmcy wonld not have been complete. So the will isne* 
cessary to a perfect agent. Some may here s»k, why God^ is 
forming men, did not immediately connect bodily motions,, and 
other external actions and efiects, with the desires of the b^rt f 
Why was it necessary, that this power, called the will, should 
interfisre, between the heart and external visibk actions f An- 
swer, why men m^ere not made di&nntlj^ does not befaNOig to 
Uft 10 detorpune. God knew what was necesnury, to constitnto 
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sttcb a being as man perfect in bis kind. Such a being* 
he bastmade bim. To say be might have been made diflerent* 
ly, and answer the end of bis being as wril, is dictating to our 
Maker, and exahing ourselves above him. Our oply business 
ia oor investigations is, to get a clear knowledge of man, as 
he is made ; and the perfect adaptedness of his being to the 
end for which he was created. It does not belong to a child to 
didale to a dock maker. But when the machine ia finidied, 
he may examine it, and learn its perfect adaptedness to the end. 
for which it was designed. And we find die will is a necessary 
facttky, in beings formed as we are. 

3. The will is necessary, to a full performance of cdl the 
diUies enjoined us by our Maker. 

We are servants of Gfod. And if we have every thing neces* 
sary to perform faithfully the services required of us, in case 
the heart is right, we are qualified for the station we fill. The 
divine commands, in general, respect two things } the temper of 
the heart we ought to have, and the actions we ought to per- 
form. The temper of die heart they require is that, which is 
imipfied m love to God and our nei^bour. These two com- 
muidiS comprise all the divine requirements and prohibitions, as 
far as they respect the heart. But external actions, as well as a 
right internal temper, are required of us. For instance, we 
are requhred to remember the sabbath, to keep it holy. All the 
external actions implied in this command, we are bound to per* 
form. We are also required to clc^e the naked, and feed die 
hmigry* And all the external actions, necessary to the per- 
formance of this duty, are implied in the command. So that 
conmiaQda, gaieradly speaking, respect the heart and our out^ 
ward actious. So fai* as outward actions are required, the will 
is iiece»ary to the performance of them. For it is by the will 
only, that these actions are perfi)rmed. Hence, without this 
faculty, we could not obey the commands of God so far as they 
respeci our outward conduct. We might have the temper of 
heart required ^ but could not, withput &e help of the will, per- 
forin the external part enjoined. The will, therefore, is a neces* 
sary qualification to the performance in full of the duties requir- 
ed* Without this, we should labour under a natural inability. 
And without an imderstanding to learn and know the will of 
God, we should be under a natural inability to obey bis com- 
mands. But an understanding sufficient to know his pleasure, 
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and a will to perfonn every exteraal daty required, constitate 
a natural ability to serve the Lord. 

3. Tbe will is necessary to manifest the nature and character of 
the heart, A person, who has a holy character, onght to be 
praised by his fellows, and treated well by his Maker. If his 
character be bad, he deserves the censure of his fellow men, 
and the disapprobation of his Judge. Now the heart of man con- 
stitutes his moral character. Every person's heart is virtuous 
or vicious; and therefore, in a moral sense, is good or evil, de^ 
serving of approbation or censure. But men cannot be ac- 
quainted with each other's hearts, or characters, only by exter- 
nal signs or actions. These are the indices of the heart, the 
signs and interpreters of its nature. As by the fruit a tree 
bears, we learn its nature ; so by these external fruits, we ob- 
tain a knowledge of each other's characters. Without this 
knowledge, we could not make proper distinctions in our treat- 
. ment of men. But it is the will, which produces those extern- 
al fruits from which we learn the characters of men. Hence, 
without this faculty we could have no knowledge of men's char- 
acters, and could not see the righteousness of God in the final 
distribution of rewards. For a knowledge of every person's de- 
sert is necessarj', to see his righteousness in rewarding. 

These are the faculties requisite to constitute a moral agent. 
I have also assigned the reasons, why they are necessary ; and 
have made it evident, I trust, that if either of them were want- 
ing, man would be an imperfect agent. But these properties 
render him a complete agent. He has all the agency and ef- 
ficiency needful, to all the purposes of a finite, dependent be- 
ing. They render him also a proper object of praise and 
blame, and a rightful subject of rewards. For a being of the 
description I have given, will forever appear to us to deserve 
praise or blame, and a good or evil reward, according to the 
nature of his character. 

An infant, when bom, has the faculty called the understand- 
ing, which qualifies him for an endless improvement in knowl- 
edge. He has, also, the faculty termed the taste, or heart, 
which prepares him to be the subject of agreeable and painful 
sensations, and all those desires which attend them. He is en- 
dued with a principle of action, which will never cease to act 
through interminable ages. He has, moreover, the faculty call- 
ed the will, which prepares him to perform any actions, and 
produce any efiects, necessary to Ratify his appetites and de- 
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sires, as far as infinite wisdom may see best. He has the faculty 
necessary to devise means and form plans for the accomplish- 
ment of his desires. He has the faculty requisite to carry 
them into execution. He has the faculty or principle of action, 
which puts every thing in motion. It can turn the under- 
standing from object to object; and confine its attention, when 
and where it will. It can employ the will in executing its wish- 
es and purposes. Such an infant, then, is thus far an entire and 
perfect moral agent. It is prepared for action and improve- 
ment. 

But one thing more is wantingto render man a finished, com^ 
plete and perfect agent; that is liberty. What that liberty is, 
which is considered as essential to moral agency, and why it is 
necessary, and other inquiries connected with these, will be the 
subject of the next essay. 
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Of Liberty ; and the reasons why it is necessary to 
form a complete, perfect, moral agent. 

This essay will comprise a discussion of two questions : 
What is liberty ? — and. Why is it necessary to a perfect mor- 
al agency ? To prepare the way, I shall inquire, Whether 
Wfiy power or operation of the mind is liberty ? 

1 . It will be granted, that our intellectual faculty does not 
constitute liberty. Liberty is never, unless figuratively, predica- 
ted of the understanding, or of any of its operations. No au- 
thor, that I recollect, considers perception, or reason, or mem- 
ory, or judgment, or conscience, as constituting liberty. It 
will be granted, that liberty does not belong to the understand- 
ing, or any of its operations. 

2. Is the pleasure or the pain, which in a greater or less de- 
gree we derive firom objects, liberty f Is liberty the same 
diing as being pleased, or disgusted ? Is any person at liber- 
ty to say, whether objects shall please or disgust him ? If so, 
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dien we liave power to create oiv owd In^qnaess wad mieevy. 
And if men have this povcr, whj de they groan ader ex^»- 
ite pains for dajrs, for montfasaod for years f Is any person at 
liberty to determine, whether a bodily disease riiail give him 
pafii or not ; or whether natural ol^ects, or ^rine ol^ects, 
shall fdease, or dhsgost him ? When we consider how K^ene 
^ roankmd are to pam, and how ardently ■ Aey seek faapjn- 
ness, if it depended on their deterounc^ons whether they shonJd 
-be happy or nuserable, we have reason to oonchide that sdl 
misery would immediatdy be banished from this world. But 
-mankind know that happiness «id misery do not depend on 
their determinations. Or it does not d^end on their determi- 
nations, whetb^ objects diall please or displease them. It is 
tme, they can fay pmdent ccmdoct avoid many causes of pam, 
and render their circumstances more<xMnfoptaUe. Still, wheth- 
er the object they have shunned, or the one they have attained, 
shaU give them pleasure or pain, does not ckpend on their 
determinations. When I have purchased an orange, it does 
not depend on me to say, whether I shall relish or disrelish it. 
Our pleasures and pains depend on our nature, and the nature 
of objects with which we are conversant. All we can do b to 
avoid those, which we ki^ew are disgustfol, and get possessi<m 
of those, which we leaun by experience are agreeable, as for as 
our power extends. Therefore, a pleasant feeling is not liberQr, 
neither is a painful sensation liberty ; nor are we, m amy sense, 
free to determine whether objects shall please or ofiend us; 

3. Do our desires constitute liberty ? If a desire to obtain 
or shun an object, is liberty; then, so far as we have dewes, we 
have liberty. But it no more depends on ns to say, whether 
we shaU desire to obtain, or avoid objects, than to say, wheth- 
er they shall please or disgust us. If an ot^ect disgust ns, a 
desire will arise to avoid it ; and if it please us, and is attaina* 
ble, we shaD desire the enjoyment of it* Desires will attend 
our sensaticms. We eannot prevent it. 

Again, if a desire of the heart is Ubertyj^then, when persons 
have desires, they are free. ' But when a parson is bound with 
chains, be may desire to walk. But is he at liberty to wdfc, 
when bis feet are bound with fetters f It will be granted that, 
in this situation, he has not liberty to walk. Yet he may, and 
persons often have, in such a condition, deures to walk. And 
if denres are liberty, then persons have liber^ to walk, when 
dieir feet sore bound with isords ; or they have liberty, and at 
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makes it evident, that a desire is not liberty. Whatever liber- 
ty is, it is something totally distinct from sensations and desires*. 
And hence liberty does not consist in any of the operations ojf 
the heart, or taste. 

4. Does liberty consist in voUt%ons9 Are volition and lib^ 
eirty synonimous terms f If so, then a person is free, as far a$ 
he has voluntary exertions. But in the case just mentioned, 
where a person has his feet bound with fetters, he has at that 
time no liberty to walk ? Yet he may. make, and persons in 
such a condition often do make, powerful and voluntary exer- 
tions to walk, if such exertions constitute liberty, persons have 
it, and exercise it. But I believe it will be granted, that in 
this cmidition they have no liberty io walk. Hence volitions 
are not liberty, nnless contradictions may be true; 

It may be said, though volition is not liberty, yet persons 
may have liberty to will, or make voluntary exertions. They 
may be free to make such exertions, even when bound. This 
is readily granted ; but it does not determine what freedom is. 
It is not Vohtion,nor any antecedent sensation or desii:e. What 
tlien is meant by this liberty to will, to choose, or refuse ? 

Thoogh very few, if any, expressly say that volitions are lib- 
erty ; yet many assert, that liberty is as essential to volition ag 
fluidity is to water. What is the meaning of such an expres- 
sion ? We say, water is a fluid. Do they mean, then, that a 
volition is liberty ? We have seen this idea implies a contra- 
diction, as soon as we view it in relation to some given eflect. 
By the fluidity of water, may be meant its adaptedness to run 
or move towards the centre. Do they mean, then, when they 
say volitidns are free, there is an adaptedness in them, to some 
e^t f Is an adaptedness in volition to move the hands or 
feet, the thing intended by liberty f I believe few will assert 
this. ^Do they mean by the expression, that volitions are free, 
a^ we say, water is fluid ? Wliat are they free to do ? Wh«| 
? person is bound, are his volitions free to produce walking f 
Nb. For this would imply a coniradiction. Do they mean, 
persons are fi^e to choose, to will f 1*111$ makes liberty consist 
in sdiqething antecedent to volition, and fairly ^es up the idea, 
that vc^tions are free. For to say, volitions are free, and to 
gay ve are fi^e to choose, are very diflferent things. 

Wlien I am bound with fetters of iron, am I at liberty to make 
tdootary exertions ta brea}( my fetters ? I am* JfovimL 
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can deprive me of this liberty. No man can prevent my wlll- 
irig j or choosing. Mep cannot bind the will. But are my vol- 
untary exertions atliberty to loosen the chains on my feiet ? 
They certainly are not. I do not enjoy the liberty necesssary 
to produce the effect aimed at. It is agreied, that in this con- 
dition I am not at liberty to walk^ Hence it may be said, I am 
at liberty to make exertions to walk ; but I am not at liberty te 
walk, or to produce this effect. All that is contained in the 
last sentence, the distinction it presents to view, it is presumed, 
will be readily granted. And according to this distinction, I 
am free, antecedent to willing. I am at liberty to choose ; to 
make voluntary exertions. I am in this state of litlerty ante- 
cedent to choosihg. Were this not true, it would be as impos- 
sible for me to make these exertions, as it is to arise, and walkl. 
I caqnot walk ; because I do not enjoy the liberty necessary 
to this event. And, if I did not enjoy liberty to choose, I could 
liot make onje exertion with a view to walking. 

Now every one may see, libeity and walking are not the same 
thing. For a liberty to walk is antecedent to the event. Alid 
Volition and liberty are not convertible terms. For a liberty to 
hrake exertions to walk is antecedent to making them. Hence 
it is obvious, that liberty and volition are iiot the same thing. 

5. Is liberty some power, which the mind possesses ? Some 
say, liberty is a power to act or not to act. This notion of lib* 
erty many have labored to support. 

In this definition of liberty it is important to know what Is 
meant by uciion. Choice is an acdon, or exercise. It is an 
act of the will. And bodily motions are called actions. All 
those visible, external effects, which moral agents produce, are 
stiled their actions. While they are talking, travelling, labor- 
ing, they are acting. Every volition, and all the effects which 
volitions produce, are the actions of moral agents. The action 
they intend, is to be understood in one or both of these senses. 
Hence, when they say liberty is a power to act or not to act, 
they mean it is a power to will or not to will ; or a power to 
perform, or not pei«form external actions. They, therefore^ 
mdcfe'the same distinction between |?ou^r and ach'on, as is com- 
monly made between h cause and effect. Their power is a cause, 
and action is the eflfect it produces. Having explained what 
appears to be their meaning of the phrase, " liberty is a pow- 
er to act or not to act," let us examine it with respect to external 
actions; 
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External, ^sible actions are effects, and must have a eanse. 
But what is the cause of these external actions? Volitions cer- 
tainly. Willing to walk, produces walking. In like manner^ 
willing, or voluntary exertion, produces every other external (ef- 
fect, which can be attributed to us as agents. Their power, then, 
to perform or not perform these external actions, is volition.. 
For volition is the power, that produces those effects or ac- 
tions. Hence, as liberty is a power to act, or produce such exter- 
nal effects, and it is our volitions which produce them, then vo- 
lition is liberty. For we see, this power is volition ; and they 
say, this power is liberty. Of course, liberty and volition are 
the same thing. Thaf this is not a just notion of liberty, we 
have already shown. 

We may now examine their power in relation to the acts of 
the will. Here we are to view volitions as effects, and the 
power of which they speak is the cause of them. Here the 
difficulty is^to learn what they mean by power. We will grant 
ihere is such .a power as they contend for ; and our object now 
is, . to ascertain what it is. A power, and its operations, 
are objects . of distinct consideration. For a power,, if it 
do not operate, if it remain in a dormant state, will never pro- 
duce any effect. It is by operating that it produces effects. 
Now. the question is, what will put this power in operation f 
Some antecedent power ? What will put that in operation ? 
Some other antecedent power f We see this is ojoly running 
hvLck ad infinitum, without ever arriving at a first power. To 
{ascertain what they must mean by this power, if^they mean any 
ihing, the following self-evident propositions demand attention. 

1. If mankind were as incapal]^ of the feeliags of pleasure 
and pain, as rocks are, they would be as inactive. And if 
they have a capacity for pleasure and pdn, yet— 2. If there 
were no ol^cta in existence, they would still remain inactive. 
And, 3. if objects did exist, yet if they were never in the least 
d^gree^to give them any {Measure, or pain, they would still re- 
Bmn inactive. Three things, then, . are absolutely necessary to 
^tetion. 1 . A capacity for pleasure and pain. . 2. Olyects to 
please and disgust us. 3. Real pleasure, or {min, excited hy 
•^oseobjects. rijach of these is so essential to action, if either 
Is wantiQg,ina action will exist ; the universe would never have 
k»A £Miy existence. And .tfiese ; propositions appear to me to be 
^#I£^Vident. The first is certamly si s^lf-evidbit troth. And 
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If guy ^beuld say tbe other two are not, they must admit, they 
j|re necessary inferences from the first proposition. If men had 
po capacity for pleasure and pain, they would be as inactive 
as rocks. For they would be as destitute of any active princi- 
ple as inanimate matter. There is no excitement to action, in 
a being which has no feeling. For feeling is the only internal 
excitement. Hepce if no objects to affect him existed, he would 
not feel, or be the subject of pleasure and pain. And if ob- 
jects do. exist, yet do not impress him, as those do not which 
are not seen, or come ip contact with our bodily senses, or be 
presented in some other way to the mind, still he has no feei- 
ng. And where there is. no. feelipg, there is no excitement to 
action ; and where there is no excitement, actions can never 
have existence. Whether these remarks render the three first 
propositions above stated any more evident, is a doubt in my 
mind. If they have been made more evident, it is because I 
have s.tated them in different words ; and not because the iUus* 
trations are clearer than the propositions themselves. 

This conclusion now follows ; that if a power to act or not 
to act means any thing, a capacity for pleasure and pain must 
be the thing intended by it: Because, without such a capaci- 
ty existing some where, there would be no such thing as action 
in the universe. For powers incapable of pleasure and pain 
will never act. They have no excitement in their nature to ac- 
tion. They are incapable of being put in operation, by any 
quality inherent in them. 

Hence, according to the definition of liberty we are now ex- 
amining, it is a capacity for pleasure and pain. But is this the 
true idea of liberty f Is any man at liberty to say, whether 
objects shall please or disgust him or not f This notion of 
liberty has been already refuted. 

From the whole that has been said in this essay, it appears, 
.that liberty does not consist in any power, or operation of the 
mind. Neither a capacity for pleasure and pain, nor sensations 
of pleasure and pain, nor desires, nor volitions, constitute lib- 
erty. Hence liberty is not a quality of the mind, or of a mor- 
al agent ; unless we consider a privilege a quality. - We may 
now proceed to show what liberty is. 

The unlearned define liberty in different words ; yet th«r 
definitions amount to the same thing. And their definition is 
tbe result of their feelings and experience ; and of course is as 
just as a^^ ^iven bv the leagued. They commonly say, to m$^ 
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Ms ikey please is Kheriy. So far and so long as tbey can aet 
as they please, or as they have a mind to act, they enjoy alt the 
Hberty they can conceive of, and all they desire. Perhaps a 
better definition than this cannot be given of liberty. Let us 
now attend to the things implied in it. 

1. What do they mean by action ? By this they nndoubt* 
edly mean two things ; willing^ and the effects which are con- 
nected with the will. They, therefore, would distinguish be*> 
tween liberty if unllj and liberty of action. For they mig^ 
enjoy the one, and not the other. 

* 2. What do tliey mean by pleasure ? They say they arc 
free, when Chey can act according to their pleasure. They 
mean their wishes, or desires. If objects please them, it is 
jtbeir wish to obtain them ; if they disgust them, they wish to 
avoid them. It is their pleasure to obtain whatever pleases, 
^nd shun whatever offends them ; which is no more than say- 
ing, it is their desire to enjoy the former, and avoid the pain the 
latter gives them. These are the only ideas of importance to 
))e attended to, in their definition of liberty. Accordingly, 
lirhen they have desires to get possession of an object, 
which pleases them, they wish to have every act exist necessa- 
ry to their end.^ The first act is volition. Their desire prompts 
^em to a voluntary exertion, which is the first thing necessary to 
their end. If any thing should restrain, or prevent their putting 
forth the voluntary exertion to which their desires prompt them, 
they would say they are not free, their liberty of choosing ac- 
cording to their pleasure is abridged. And if any thing should 
constrain, or oblige thiem, to choose or will any thing contrary 
to their desire, they would view their liberty of choice detroy- 
fed. If two objects were before a person, one of which was very 
pleasing, and the other very disgustful to him ; if he was efiec- 
tually restrained from choosing the agreeable, & was constrained 
|U) choose the di&agreeable object, I ask, would he not feel and 
say, that his liberty of will was abridged, and destroyed f In this 
case a person is restrained from choosing agreeably to his de- 
sire^ aiid constrained to will in oppositimi to it. If this were m 
ibiw of 0ur nature, obliging us to will in direct opposition to our 
leeUngs and desires, would not mankind be in a most unhappy 
A)i^i{ion ? Let any one reflect, how he must feel in such a 
state, to 4iave his will always crossing and opposing his desires ; 
jbe muii at once be convinced, such a ccmdition would be mosil 
fobappy a^id affictivei 
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rQnthe-^er band, if be never finds cmytbing preventing or 
hindering his choosing objects according to bis "wish, does he 
not ai^oyiallthe liberty of will' he can desire ? 'With respect 
to liberty of will, what more can a person desire, than to will 
according to bis wishes ? Or, than to have the acts of his will 
-tnlgect to his pleasure f This is thebigbest liberty of will, of 
whicbiit is possible to form any conception. The will oper- 
ates, or acts, free from the influence of any restraint , or eon- 
4traint^ There is- no power, which does or can restrain men 
from willing as they desire, or constrain them to will contragr 
to,it,-e&cept the divine power. Between-the strongest desire pf 
the heart, and choosing 'the object of that desire, God has es- 
tablished an in&llible connexion. He certainly will not exert 
his power in. opposition to bis own appointment. Hence he 
.will never oblige men to exert their wills in opposition to their 
4e8ai«s. And no other powef in the universe can destroy -a 
connexion, which he has established. Accordingly the liberty 
of the will never* will, and never can, be abridged. Hence 
mankind do, and ever will, enjoy the privilege of willing agree- 
ably to their desires, or pleasure. T^hhprivUege is -liberty. And 
this privilege is made sure and certain to men, by the unaltera- 
ble determination of Jehovah. 

When I say, we are at liberty to will according to our desires, 
n^ meatiing is,'-accofding to the strongest desire, at the time we 
Make pur choice. Mankind often have desires, each of which 
cannotbe gratified at the same time. When desires contend, 
the strongest will prevail, and determine the will. We have now 
esqplained what is intended by liberty of will. Our state and 
condition is such, that we enjoy uninterruptedly theprivilege of 
choosing accprding to our strongest deisires. No power ,- which 
-operates as a restraint or constraint, can deprive us^of this priv- 
ilege. 

liberty of action is a privilege of acting, externally ^ agreea- 
bly to our voluntary exertions. When a person'S'feet are bound 
-with cords, he is not at liberty to walk. If* be exerts binwfelf 
for this purpose, a superior force operates against him, and de- 
prives him, of the privilege of acting agreeably to* bis exertions. 
This force isa restraint ; it prevents ihe existence ofthe action 
willed. And when a person is carried by a superior force ^ 
prison, contrary to bis will; his liberty is destroyed. This con- 
straining force produces efiects contrary to -what he wills, and 
deprives him ofthe privilege pf actipg according to bistcbpicct 
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Thus libehy of action may be^ and sometimes i«y ^tidgt^A 
(rod has established a general, but not a universal connexion 
between voluntary exeitionj and tbe action, or eflfect, willed. Ac* 
cordingly mankind generally, though they do not always, act 
according to their choice. This liberty may bedestroyed by re* 
straining and constraining forces. And wheh w<e are made to act 
contrary to oar wills, the actions are not ours ; as ageats, we 
do not produce them, and of course are not answerable for them. 
Can any person desire any other or greater liberty^ tfaan'^ 
to act as he wills ? When those actions follow, which his will is 
exerted to produce, what more can he desire ? But this privilege 
God has granted to mankind, and made the enjoyment of it, 
gisnerally, sure to them by his unalterable determination. Hence 
he has given to man all the liberty, which it is best for him to 
«UOy* 

lliat I have ^ven a just idea of liberty, may appear more 
evident by attending to first principles in relation to action. 

1. If we* were as incapable of pleasure and pain as inanimate 
matter is, we shonld never be the subjects of desires^. In dii& 
unfeeling state, we should not have any idea of good or eviL 
No person can, at first, get an idea of pleasure and pain,wMi-' 
oat knowing them by experience. And tiH he knows what 
pleasure and pain are, he cannot have a notion of relative good 
and evil. If men could perceive, as they now do, andat the same 
time had no more feeling tban^ lifeless matter, they would n^ 
know what ideas the terms pleasure and paia^>good and. evil, 
convey^ As well might a man born blind know^ what is meant 
by light and colors ; or a deaf man, what isi meant by sounds^ 
'l^s is too evident to be denied* But if mankind had no fei^ 
logs, and no idea of^goodandi evil, desires could not possibly 
have an existence. For good and evil^are the only 4)l^cts of 
desire. Whatever ii agreeable, we desire to attain ; and what* 
ever is disgustful, we wish to avoid. But are objects ever de* 
sired by us, however good or evil in reality, if they arc un- 
tepwn to us? When we have once felt pleasore and paiA, 
whatever we apprehend will give ns: pleasure is desired ; and 
whatever in our view, will* give us pain, we feel am aversion to* ' 
it. Hence if we had no feelings, we should have no id^a of 
good and evil, and no desire for one object or aversionto anotb^ 
er. Accorduigly, that tte feelings of pleasure andrpain are ne-- 
cessary to tbe operations of desire^ ira first principle^ whidi'aH' 
ou|^t to admit. 
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trzcl; or, in other words, tbey woold never seek cfoe thing, or 
avoid znoiher. For diey would exist in a state of perfect in* 
diflerence. If no objects are desired, none will be sooghL 
This is a tmtb so evident, nothing can make it plainer. 

3« In a state in which malikind have nothing to seek, voli-^ 
tions and external actions are needless. For in every volidoa 
and external action, the attiunment or avoidan<:e of some object 
is aimed at; Bat in a state of perfect indifference, we should 
never aim at any thing* Of coarse, there would be ho occasion 
or ase for volantary exertions, and'extemal actions. 

4« Liberty, therefore, would be a useless privilege. Is it a 
privilege to be at liberty to act according to our pleasure, when 
actions are needless, and when we have no pleasure to gratify? 
Is a freedom to act as our pleasures, desires, or inclinations^ 
woold dictate, of any worth, where such operations have no ex- 
istence f 

Keeping these things in view, w^ may easilt ^ee what liberty 
if, and how the idea of it is first acquired. Children are very 
fond of play things, A top affords them much pleasure. They 
have strong desires to amuse themselves with it. Whilst play- 
ing with it, without the least hindrance or opposition from ai^ 
quarter^ they enjoy liberty. They follow their inclinaticml; 
will and act as their desires prompt them, without any Opposi- 
tion. But if a restraint could be laid on their minds, so as to 
prevent those voluntary exertions which are necessary to put 
their bodies in motion, they would then experience an opposi^ 
don to willing. This would give them uneasiness, sfftd excite 
compldintSi Because they cannot Will &s they wish. Ther6 
are hindrances iind obstacles in the way. If, als6, they should 
ilrill to run^ and some person were to hold them send prevent the 
actions willed, then they experience opposition. This Would 
give them uneasiness, and excite complaints. 

Now they have experienced two very different conditions. 
The first in which they acted agreeably to their wishes, without 
opposition or hindrance ; the other, ili which they experience 
such opposition as wholly prevents their actitifc as their ihclina* 
tions prompt them. These two conditions they will compare 
together, and discern a great difference irf them. The ideas 
they have of this difference they cannot coihmunicate without 
words. That condition in which they act without any hin- 
tirance, is called a state of fireedom or liberty ; a state 10 whieh 
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they act freely. In this state they enjoy what is called liberty 
or freedom. And what is this, but the privilege of willing and 
acting according to their wishes and inclinations ; or pursuing 
the objects of their desire without any hindrance ? They 
might call the other condition, in which opposition prevents 
their acting as they wish, a state of bondage ; a state in which 
they do not follow their own inclinations, but are obliged to 
act contrary to their desires, and as other agents dictate. Hence 
Uberty implies a state or condition, in which moral agei)ts act 
as they please : a state in which they experience no hindrance, 
no opposition, and meet no obstacle to prevent their going the 
way their hearts lead them. 

This teaches, that all our sensations of pleasure and pain, and 
our desires, are antecedent to the need or use of liberty. For 
if we did not experience these operations, there would be noth-^ 
ing to prompt us to will, or act, in any sense. There 
would be no end for us to answer by any exertion, because 
there is nothing which we have the least inclination to seek. 
But when we experience these desires, then we wish to act 
without any hindrance. The privilege of gratifying the feel- 
ings of the heart, without any hindrance, witliout meeting any 
opposition to prevent the actions which are necessary, is an ob- 
ject earnestly desired. This privilege, or liberty of acting, 
is highly valued by every moral agent. So that liberty is a 
precious privilege, rather than a quality or property, or any 
operation of the mind. Liberty does not consist in any action 
or operation of the mind ; but is a privilege of acting without 
any obstacle to prevent. It is an absurdity, to say that liber- 
ty and voluntary action are the same thing. If voluntary ex- 
ertion is an action, and this action is liberty, then liberty is ac- 
tion of action. Liberty of action is a very common phrase. 
And if liberty and voluntary exertion are the same thing, and 
voluntary exertion is also an action, then liberty and action are 
convertible terms. Use the word action instead of liberty, th^ 
the liberty of action is nothing but the action of action. Those 
who assert that liberty is nothing but voluntary exertion, have 
no way to avoid this absurdity. But if liberty is the privil- 
ege of acting according to our wishes and inclinations, without 
any thing to restrain us, this absurdity is avoided. When 
mankind will and act agreeably to their wishes and desires, 
^thont experiencing any restraint or constraint, do they not 
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Bet fireety ? Do 4cy not enjoy perfect liberty ? Can tbey 
conceive of any greater liberty tban this ? Is thore any otkef 
kind^ which they wonld prefer to it ? 

I know many in answer to these interrogations would say, 
they wish for liberty to fly, to create, to gratify all their desires 
by a single act of the will. This, they might say, is a higher 
and more desirable kind of liberty, than any which mankind 
now enjoy. This statement, I would observe in reply, con- 
tains a fallacy. The thing, which they call liberty, is power. And 
by giving the thing a wrong name, they deceive themselves. 
By liberty to fly, to create, and the like, a power is the thing in- 
tended. If by power is meant volition, then a liberty to fly, for 
instance, is only willing this event. This is making an act of 
the will and liberty the same thing ; which we have already seen 
cannot be true, ^d if by power is intended a connexion between 
an act of the will and the thing willed, so that the latter shall 
follow the former, then by a liberty to fly they mean no more 
than this connexion. Whether power is an act of the will, or a 
connexion between willing and the thing willed, still liberty and 
power are not the same thing. This has already been proved. 
But to illustrate this fallacy more fully, let it be observed, 

1 . A moral agent aims at some end in every action. When 
he is sick, health is an object or end desired. 

2. To the attainment of ends, means are necessary. Means 
must be used to recover health ; for this is the appointment of 
Jehovah. God works by means in the attainment of his ends. 
And according to his ordination men cannot obtain their ends, 
only by using the means adapted to them. If God had seen fit, 
ends might have been connected immediately with the will. 
Then nothing would have been necessary to obtain health, 
when we are sick, but to will it. But the determination of God 
is such, we cannot attain our ends, except by the intervention 
and use of means. 

Now a person, when sick, is at liberty to use means to re- 
cover his health. He is at liberty to will, and to act, He en- 
joys this liberty, this privilege, and is using it. He has not 
power to recover health by a single act of his will, nor to give 
efficacy to the means he uses. Hence mankind enjoy liberty, 
and use it in pursuit of their ends ; when at the same time they 
haVc not power to attain them. Does a person's inability to 
• recover his health abridge his liberty .'* Surely not ; he may 
act with perfect freedom, as long as he has life. Do not mai^ 
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Had act freely, as their inclinations lead thetn, when laboritt^ 
in the field, and attending to other pursuits of life ? Yet it is 
not in their power, in innumerable instances, to obtain their ends. 
This shows there is a plain and obvious distinction between lib-, 
crty and power. Men may act freely in pursuit of their ends, 
yet not have power to obtain them. If liberty and power were 
the same thing, and if men have not power to arrive at the ends 
they seek, they have no liberty. This notion of liberty contra- 
dicts facts. • Because we know by experience it is. a fact, that 
we are acting freely in numerous instances, where we have not 
power to attain what we seek, and so finally fail of it. Hence 
to say, a power to attain our ends is liberty, is to assert we are 
not free, while acting freely ; which is a manifest absurdity. 

To bring these remarks to a point, attention to the following 
things is necessary. I have a strong desire to visit a friend, who 
lives west from this place. A volition, which would move my 
body westerly, would accord with my desire. If some pow- 
er should constrain me to will an opposite motion of the body, 
the will would act contrary to my desire. In this case I do not 
enjoy libeity of will. For liberty of will is a privilege of willing 
as my desires dictate. And if I will to have my body move to 
the west, yet some force carries it to the east, then liberty of ac- 
tion, in this instance, is destroyed. For actions direcUy con- 
trary to those willed take place. But so long as the will obeys 
the heart, and actions are obedient to the will, I am free. I will 
and act agreeably to my desire. I enjoy the liberty of willing 
as I wish, and of acting as I wish, and in the exercise of this 
liberty I visit my friend. At the same time I have not power 
to visit him by 6ying over the distance he is from me. Hence 
our object, when we wish for liberty to fly, is power, not liberty. 

We may wish to have liberty extendedf^ to have a thousand 
events connected with the will, which are not. To have this 
wish gratified, our power must be enlarged. If God bad con- 
nected flying, or the creation of a world,* with an act of the wil^, 
as be has the motion of our hands, we could as easily fly, and 
create, as we now can move our hands. This enlargement of 
<nur power is an object ardently desired by many. By an in- 
crease or enlargement of our power in this way, our liberty 
would be extended beyond its presept limits. But if our liber- 
ty Was extended by an increase of power, it is still the same 
.Idnd of liberty — a liberty to will and to act as we please. Our 
^Wty is not ^eater, unless its extension is the thing meant. 
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ing the words power and liberty as synonimous, diat men de- 
ceive themselvesywhen they plead for a diSerent kind of liberty. 
And this fallacy is now detected by distinguishing, as we ever 
ought, between liberty and power. 

Liberty of action is extended, as far as external actions or 
events are connected with the will. A greater number of events 
might have been connected with the will, than now are, if God 
had seen fit. But connecting other events with the will, is not 
altering the nature of the liberty of action ; it is only extending 
it further, or rendering it less limited. We may therefore say, 
that mankind cannot conceive of any kind of liberty, preferable 
to that which they enjoy ; nor can they have any greater liber- 
ty, unless the extension of it is greater liberty. But they may 
desire more power; and no degree of power short of omnipo- 
tence will satisfy the unrenewed heart. 

6. We may now inquire, whether liberty is consistent with ne» 
ccssity. It is the opinion of many, that every kind of necessity 
is inconsistent with liberty. For a clear elucidation of thid 
toart of the present subject, the word necessity must be defined, 
it is not my design, however, to explain all the senses in whicb 
the words necessary ^ necessity^ impossible, unable, and the other 
like terms, are used. I shall define the word necessity, so far as 
is requisite to a conclusion, whether any kind of necessity id 
inconsistent with liberty. 

A certain and infallible connexion between causes and their 
effects is one thing meant by necessity. If a cause might oper- 
ate, and its effect might be prevented at one time, and be pro- 
duced at another, the effect is not necessary. And in this caise, 
there is no certain connexion between the cause and the effect. 
For the connexion is tiot infallible, it may be destroyed. But 
where the cotmelicm between csM^ses and effects i§ certain, there 
the effect is necessary. Water will run towards the centre- 
Between this motion of water towards the centre, and the cause 
which produces this motion, there is an infallible connexion. 
This motion of water is a necessary e^ct. When force is used 
ta destroy this connexion, ineffectually, we say it is impossUiU 
to overcome it. The meaning is, no force applied, in this ifl- 
stance,is equal to the force of the cause. In this sense the word 
ancAhy aind many others of the same import, are used. In such 
instances, causes operate without producing the intended effecU 
M^e may, therefore, to prevent a needless circumlocution in ctm- 
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Vejiug our ideas, divide necessity into natural and moral. This 
distinction is not founded on any difference there is in the con* 
nexion between causes and efiects, where the connexion is cer- 
tain and infallible ; but on the difference there is in the terms 
related, or connected. Hence the certain connexion between 
moral causes and their effects, is what I mean by a moral n«- 
eessity. And the infallible connexion there is between natural 
causes and elSects, is what I mean by a nahiro/ necessity. These 
are the only kinds of necessity which come into consideration, 
when it is to be determined, whether necessity is inccmsistent 
with liberty. We may inquire, 

1. Whether natural necessity is inconsistent with liberty. — 
Ni>thi&g5 as I have already observed, can destroy liberty of will r 
as will appear clearly, when we attend to moral necessity. I shall 
therefore, under this particular, consider natural necessity in re- 
lation to liberty of action. Here it is grants, that natural ne- 
cessity is inconsistent with liberty of action. For instance, if a 
person wills the motion of his hands or feet, and the motion 
does not follow, liberty of action is destroyed at this time. Some 
cause in this particular instance operates, which is more power- 
ftd than the exertion of the will ; and produces rest^ an ettect op- 
posite to the one intended. Here the connexion between the 
will and the effect willed, is destroyed ; and the ettect^ which 
the opposing cause produces, is necessary. Here it may be 
said, that the person was unMe to move bis hands or feet. It 
Was impossible for him to do it. The operating cause, whatev- 
er it be, which renders the act of the will ineffectual, retrains 
him* And all restrints, which prevent the existence of the ef-^ 
feet willed, destroy liberty of action. Restraints do not des- 
troy liberty of action, unless they prevent the effects willed. 

Again. If a person's will is exerted to move his body west* 
ward, and it is moved eastward, hare the connexion between the 
att of (he will and the effect willed is destroyed* In this partic- 
ular instance, some cause or other operates with more fof^ethan 
the will, and lenders its exertion ineffectual. Here the person 
experiences what is called a constraint. An effect contrary to 
the one willed takes place. When a constraning cau&e is suffi- 
cient to produce an efitet opposite to the one willed, liberty of 
actticm, at that particular time, is destroyed. 

When eflects, different or opposite to those willed, take place, 
liberty of action is destroyed. The causes, which operate in 
such cases, are more powerful than the will, and overcome it. 
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And such causes are the things intended by restraints^ and CoJt^ 
etraints. . All restraints and coiistraints, which are sufficient to 
produce effects opposite to those willed, destroy liberty of ac* 
tion. This, however, is but seldom the case. Generally, the 
effects willed take place. But when those effects exist, which 
are opposite to those willed and intended^ we are not accountable 
for them. They ai'e not our actions^ but the effects of the cause 
which produced them. And we do not act according to our 
pleasure, unless the effects follow which are necessai'y to grati- 
fy our desires. 

2. Inquire, whether moral necessity destroys liberty. 

Mankind are the causes of many effects. Thousands (^ 
events are attributed to them as the cause. They are agents. 
They act, and produce effects. Yet it may be well to observe, 
they are not the independent ^ efficient cause^ of one effect. They 
are dependent on God, and cannot produce any effect without 
the concurrence of his agency, or contrary to his determination. 
Having observed this to prevent mistakes, I may now say, that 
the feelings and desires of the heart are the cause of every vo- 
lition. The taste, which is the only feeling faculty of the mind, 
constitutes agency. It is the primary cause in man of all his actions^ 
Those which do not proceed from this cause, are not our ac- 
tions, but the actions of some other agent. This internal cause, 
by its operations, produces every volition. It puts the will in 
motion. And volitions are the first and immediate effects it 
produces. Between this cause and volition, God has establish- 
ed an infallible connexion. No power but his own, is suffi- 
cient to destroy this connexion ; and he will not destroy, what 
he has determined shall exist. Hence the reason, why liberty 
of will can never be abridged. When there is nothing to pre- 
vent our willing according to our desires or inclinations, we en- 
joy liberty of will. Nothing can prevent this, because God ba» 
established a certain connexion between the strongest desire of 
the heart, and volition. This connexion is moral necessity. 
And this necessity renders liberty of will absolutely sure and 
certain. 

Were it not for this moral necessity, liberty of will would rest 
on an uncertain foundation. For sometimes we might will as 
we wish, and sometimes we might not.. It would be altogether 
uncertain, whether such volitions would follow as we might wish* 
The will might act in opposition to our inclinations. If it did, 
we could never carry our desires into effect. Not only so, but 
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the Will might produce effects in opposition to our desires. But 
now it must be obedient to the heart. It must will the effects 
we wish to have exist. 

Would any man feel contented to be in a state, in which he 
could neither will nor act according to his wishes, nor gratify 
any of his desires ? But if there were no connexion between 
the heart and the will, no person would be able to will events, 
which it was his desire to have exist. He would not be able to 
act according to his inclinations and wishes.* His condition 
would be very unhappy. And if there were a connexion, but not 
certain, then it would be a mattet of uncertainty when he should 
and when he should not act as his inclinations dictated. ThU 
would be a very undesirable condition for such an agent as 
man. 

But the connexion between the heart and the will is certain 
and infallible. It cannot be destroyed. It, therefore, infallibly 
secures liberty of will to every moral agent. This necessity or 
connexion, let it be remembered, is not liberty. Liberty is the 
privilege of willing as we wish. And this necessity secures this 
privilege to us. Our liberty of will, therefore, is certain, as 
this necessity is infallible. Hence moral necessity is so far from 
destroj^ing liberty, that it is the foundation on which it rests. 
T^Jieaway the foundation, and our liberty is effectually destroy- 
ed. 

In the next place, are liberty of action and moral necessity 
consistent with each other ? 

The immediate design of volition is, to put the body or some 
particular member of it, in motion ; and by this means to pro- 
duce other external effects, which are necessary to obtain the 
objects desired. If I have a desire to eat an apple lying on the 
table before me, by an exertion of the will my hand is moved 
directly to it, and from thence to my mouth. It it be growing 
on a tree, and I wish to enjoy it, the body roust move to it, and 
by a stroke of my staff the stem must be broken, that it may 
fall to the ground. Here not only bodily motions, but the mo- 
tion of other things, as the staff, for instance, are produced. 
These are the effects of volition. And as it is by the instru- 
mentality of the body, that we produce alterations and effects in 
other things around us, the immediate operation of the will is 
on the body And by means of the body every other effect is 
produced, requisite to the attainment of the objects of our de- 
sire. And it is often the case, that a series of external effects 
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are necesssiy to reach our desired ends. Accords^, all tlie 
eflecU coDtauoed in such a series are the ol^ects of ¥olhioii,and 
are produced by it ; and the last eflect in the smes is the nM- 
mate object oTtbe will. 

It is therefore easy to see, when there is nothing to 
prevent the existence of the effiicts willed, that we enjoy liberty 
of action without any int^ruption. If I make exertions to walk 
directly east, and nothing prevents my moving in this course, I 
certainly enjoy ^ the liberty of walkmgin this direction which 
can be conceived o^ or desired. But if by the operation of 
some cause I am restrained^ or prevented firom walking in this 
direction ; and at the same time am constrained by some supe- 
rior power to move in a western course, my liberty of walking 
easterly is destroyed. Causes, which prevent my acting as I 
chose, are restraints ; and those, which make me act, as I would 
not, are constraints. Of course, both restraints and constraints, 
so far as they operate, abridge liberty of action. And those 
etkcis which are produced by extrinsic causes or agents, wheth- 
er restraining or constraining, are not our actions. Because 
they are not the effects of our wiU, but of some foreign cause or 
agent, external to us, which we have not powar to resist ; and 
we are not accountable for them. But if restraining or con- 
straining causes operate in opposition to the will, yet the will 
overcomes them, and produces the actions intended ; then the 
actions are our own, and we are responsible for them. Because 
they are such as were intended, and are produced by the oper- 
ations of the will. And so far as constraints and restraints op- 
pose the will, liberty of action is impeded, but not destroyed, 
if the will at last overcomes. We always act fireely, when we 
do the thing intended. And when the thing intended is done 
without any impediment, we enjoy the most perfect liberty of 
action. But so far as the will is opposed, liberty is abridged ; 
or we do not act so easily and freely. It is now evident, that 
when we act as we choose, we enjoy liberty of action. We are 
now to inquire, whether necessity destroys liberty of action. 

Such a connejcion between causes and efiects, as renders the 
existence of the latter ahsoluidy certain^ is necessity. Such ef- 
fects are always necessary. Accordingly a certain, and infalli- 
ble connexion between volition, and the effect or action willed, 
is necessity. If we act fireely, they certainly follow the exertions 
of the will. Does this necessity destroy liberty of action ? So 
far from it, that without it we should be wholly deprived of lib- 
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9ff. tf ^ch an infallible connexioii, between the tHll and tW 
action mlled, were not established, the will might exert itself^ 
bat no effect would follow. . But does a person enjoy 
liberty of action, if the edicts intended and wiUcd cannot hie 
produced f But if the actions chpsen certainly foUow, he en- 
joys liberty in the highest perfection. So far dien as the con- 
nexion between volition and the actiotl willed is certain, liberty 
is sectn^. Accordin^y, if any external cause by its operation 
destroys this com^^exion, it takes our liberty of acting as we wish 
entirely from us. God has not established an absolute infalli- 
ble connexion, between every volition and its intended effect. 
Had be seen fit to do this, liberty of action could never be de-^ 
stroyed^ in any one instance, anymore than liberty of will. As 
this connexion is not universal, does not extend at all times to 
every volition, this is the reason why liberty of action may be^ 
and sometimes is, destroyed, t^of sometimes external causes, 
and other agents, by tiieir operations prevent the existence of 
the actions which we will. Or, in other words, by the influence 
of constraints or restraints this connexion is dest^yed, and the 
actions chosen do not follow. When this is the case, in every 
such particular instance we are deprived of our liberty. Ac- 
cordingly this infallible connexion between the thing willed and 
the will, or what is here called necessity, is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of liber^. So ^ar as this prevail, our liberty is secured f 
and as ofteti as it is destroyed, we are deprived of liberty. Every 
one must- therefore see, if he attends candidly to the subject, 
tliat this necessity is so far from destroying oiir liberty, that it 
is essential to the preservation and enjoyment of it. 

Let as suppose a person to have strong desires to visit si friend. 
Volitions are necessary, we know, to accomplish his idshes ^ 
and also exteimal actions. By the operation of his desires, vo- 
litions are produced ; and by the operation of volitions, external 
actions ai^e effected. If there was no connexibh between the 
desires of the heart and volitions, desired would operate in vain* 
For no volitions would follow. And if there were no connex- 
ion between the will and external actions, the operations of the 
wiO would be ineffectual. Of coarse the person could never 
visit his friend. But if a connexion is established, between hii( 
Oeares and vdlitions, and between Jiis voHtioiis and external ac- 
tions, then h^ can act as he pleases, and gratify his heart in via* 
king his friend. 

V the matter was left wholly t« man, wbicb wooM he prtfff^ 
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that condition in which no such connexions are establisfaecf, of 
that in which they are ? He would certainly choose the latter. 
And if the latter, then the necessity by which he acts, corres- 
ponds with his own feelings. And it is obvious, from what has 
been said, if no such connexion had been established by our 
Maker, his creatiires never would have enjoyed any liberty of 
will, or liberty of action.- - So that the necessity of choosing as 
we feel, or according to our pleasure, and acting as we choose, 
is essential to the existence and enjoyment of liberty. And our 
Maker has granted and secui'ed this privilege to Us, by estab- 
lishing an infallible or necessary connexion between our de- 
sires and volitions, and between our volitions and actions. 
' There is, therefore, no ground to object against this kind of ne- 
cessity, as being inconsistent with liberty. 

One great reason, why so many consider necessity as incon- 
sistent with liberty, arises from their using words without any 
definite meaning. Another reason is, they indulge themselves 
in a careless, indefinite mode of reasoning. Because necessity 
sometimes d^troys liberty of action, they infer it is always, and 
in every sense, inconsistent withliberty. This, all will see, is 
false reasoning. If all wOuld affix a definite meaning to their 
terms, and reason correctly, they would not so often reject the 
truth, and embrace errors, as they now do. But this requires 
so much attention, mental exertion, and labor, they are not 
willing to submit to it. ^ And to justify themselves in the indul- 
gence of this mental indolence, they are always declaiming a- 
gainst metaphy sicks as a fruitful soOrce of error. Yet it is be- 
lieved, that if all men should neglect that correct mode of think- 
ing and reasoniag\yf\i\c\i at this day is called metaphysicks, it 
would not be many ages before truth on moral subjects would 
be g'enerally baniihed from the world, and errors universally 
prevail. When a person asserts, that necessity destroys liberty, 
would he wish to have it made certain that h6 should choose 
and act according to his pleasure^ or not ? If all men desire 
the privilege of choosing and acting according to tlieir pleasure, 
^nd to have this made infallibly certain, why do they declaim 
Against necessity i ' ' . 

Furthermore, if our pleasure is what Arminians mean by a 
self^determining power, we surely have it. For our pleasure is, 
to act according to the desires of the heart. And all our voli- 
tions and actions proceed from the hearts If objects please us, 
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desires arise to enjoy thein ; and those desires give rise to ali 
thevoKtions and actions necessary to have possession of them ; 
and in obtaining them we act according to our pleasttre ; and when 
we enjoy them, our pleasure is done. If acting in this sense 
according to our pleasure is what they mean by a self deter- 
mining power, (viz.) that our pleasure produces our volitions ; 
it is panted that we have this power. But this power destroys 
indifferencej and is consistent with necessity. To say we hav^ 
a power to produce^ and govern our pleasure, is false ; but to 
say we. are governed by our pleasure is true, and corresponds 
with our wishes. If then they admit our pleasure, in the sense 
explained, is a self determining power, to be coiKistent tbey 
most also admit our ideas of liberty. \£ they would do t)iis, 
the dispute between them and us would be ended. 
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Wheffur liberty is necessary to vice and virtue; and, 
if not, for what purposes is it requisite, in moral 
agents 1 

It is, I believe, a general opinion, that liberty, is necessary to 
the existence of vice and virtue. But the truth of this sentiment 
may be questioned. And if, when examined, it should not ap- 
pear to be well founded, the inquiry will be, why is liberty re- 
quisite in a moral agent ? For all will grant, th^t without it 
mankind would be very imperfect moral agents. I shall, diere^ 
fore, inquire, 

1. Whether liberty is necessair to .the existence of vice and 
virtue. According to the description given of liberty in the 
preceding essay, any person will clearly perceive, it is not essen- 
tial either to vice, or virtue. For vice and virtue must exist 
antecedent to the need, or use of liberty. For an illustration 
of the truth in relation to this subject, let the following supposi* 
tions be carefully exai^ined, 

Suppose a person to have an inveterate hatred agsunst his 
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liel^bor, wbicb will lead hiai to take his fife on die first favdr* 
abk opportunity; I ask» is he not a mnrderer ? Does not this 
hatred, or as the law defines it, this malice prepense, ccmstitate 
the sin, or crime, denominated murdar f From the time this 
hatred exists in his heart, is be not a murderer in diesight of God.^ 
He says, in his word, he that hateth his brother is a mnrderer. 
jknd if we had a knowledge of his heart, should not we view him 
HI the same Ught ? If vice and virtae belong to the heart, it is 
certain that this person is guilty of the crime called marder» 
For taking the life of a^neighbor, is only the finit or efiect of a 
nurderoos disposition. Let us suppose further, that this person 
is born with this hatred, not only to his neighbor but to all mati- 
lUnd, which will prompt him to take the lives of his fellow men, 
as often as he judges he can do it with impunity. Is he not 
bom with a murderous heart ? If mankind knew he had this 
disposition, would they not hav^ the same view of his heart, they 
have of the heart of one who has coamiitted a murderous deed ? 
Would they not stand in fear of him f Would they not watch 
him, and guard themselves against his assaults f I may now 
ask, is liberty necessary to the existence of this murderous disr 
position ? The person, according to the supposition, is bom 
with it. Is his birth an effect of his choice ? Is this disposition 
a voluntary action, or the fruit and effect of his will ? Is it an 
effect , which was produced by the operation of this person's a^ 
gency f Surely not. And if not, the liberty of this person was 
not necessary to the existence of this murderous disposition. 

Again. Suppose a person is born with a benevolent disposi- 
tion of heart. And such a supposition is not iippossible ; for 
many believe, that some persons are sanctified firom the womb. 
Is not this benevolent innate disposition a moral virtue ? Does 
it not lay a foundation in him to be pleased with the divine 
character and government ? Will it not, as an internal active 
principle, influence him to serve God with fidelity and delight.^ 
But was the liberty of this person, in any sense, necessary to 
the existence of this benevolent di^osition f We may as well 
suppose the exercise of liberty Iq an agept is necessary to his 
ffery existente. 

Furthermore. Calvinistic divines believe, that all mankind 
^e bom with depraved, cormpt hearts. And it is presumed, 
4hey will not assert, that the depravity of heart with which they 
ape bom is produced by their ovm voluntary exertions. And 
V ih^y ^^yf ^^ depravity consists ip voluQtary exertions, ye^ 
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ibey will not believe, that the agent produced them. For Ai# 
would represent bim as acting voluntarily^ before he had any vo* 
lition. It implies the same absurdity, which is implied in say* 
ing that a person creates himself. It is obvious, that, with 
respect to those appetites or dispositions with which we are born, 
they are not produced by our agency* We are no more the 
cause of them, than we are of our own existence. It is as in- 
consistent to suppose, that we produce our own faculties, as our 
4mn existence. And if it be said, we have no faculties, and the 
mind is nothing but our various mental operations united, still 
QVit first operations are not produced by us. For if operations 
jconstitute the mind, till they exist, there is no mind in being to 
operate. Accordingly ihe^r^^ operations^ which constitute the 
mind, the mind could not produce ; unless it can act before it 
exists. To suppose the mind is nothing^ but operations united, 
does not relieve any difficulty. For then the first operations^ 
which according to this scheme must be called the heart, con- 
stitute that depravity with which we are born. It therefore 
clearly follows, that all, who believe we are bom with deprav- 
ed hearts, must admit, that this depravity is no more our pro- 
duction, than our own existence is. Of course liberty is no 
jpaore necessary to the existence of original depravity than it is 
$o our having a being in this world* Neither is it necessary to 
^iginal holiness of heart. 

Adam was created in the image of (rod. And Calvinists be- 
lieve he was created in the moral, as well as in the natural, im- 
age of his Maker. Accordingly he was created with a benev- 
olent heart. And this benevolence of heart was no more the 
effect of his agency, than his own existence. Was his liberty 
necessary to his own existence ? Could no tsuch an agent, as Ad- 
am was, be created, unles she exercised liberty in his creation ? If 
not, it was impossible for such an agent to be produced. For he 
eould not exercise liberty, before he existed. And the exercise 
of liberty was not necessary to the existence of a benevolent 
heart. For this was a quality given him in his creation. And 
he could not act freely in its production. For agents cannot 
act at all, much less freely, before they have existence. His 
liberty, therefore, considered as an agent, was not necessary to 
ihe existence of a benevolent heart. 

These observations will apply with equal force to prove, that 
men do not act freely in that change wrought in them, termed 
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regeneration*. V iu this chailge sometbing is created, as Cdivmr^ 
ists believe there is, it isnotproducedby theagency ofmsai. For 
it is granted, he has net power te crecUe any thing. As the vir- 
tuous disposition, or exercise, or whatever it may be called, is 
not produced by man as the agent, but by the power of Grdd, the 
sinner exercises no liberty 'n the production of it. 

Liberty is the privilegeof a moral agent ; a privilege of act- 
ing according to his pleasure, or as hts feelings dictate. Snch^ 
an agent must e^ist, antecedently to the aeed^ or use of liberty. 
And if he is a complete moral agent, he has moral as well at nat^ 
ural faculties. And his moral faculty must be vicious or virtu- 
ous, the moment it has existence, as has been made ^evident in 
a previous essay. If this cannot be denied, it is certain* 
that liberty is not necessary to the existence of either vice or 
virtue in the heart of moral agents. This is not only evident 
from the description given of liberty in the fourteendi Essay } 
but it is true,if we adopt the opinion generally received respect- 
ing it. Orthodox divines have commonly sa^d, that liberty is 
3, power (^'willing. If the will, or a power of willing, be a just 
definition of liberty, then the terms will and liberty mean the 
same thing. According to the definition, it is asked, whether 
the will is vicious, or virtuous, or neither ? If it be answered, 
that the will is either vittuous, or vicious, then nothing is pre- 
dicated of the will, but what may be affirmed of liberty, if liber- 
ty and will are the same thing. It therefore follows^ that the 
liberty of mor^l agents is either virtuous or yicious. But the 
will did not produce itself. It was not create by man, but by 
his Creator. And as man, consideredasan ageat^ did not exern 
ciseany liberty in the.produotion of his will, because be did not. 
create it, yet the moment it exists,. it is either vicious or vktuoui ; 
it is therefore evident^ that liberty is not iiecessary to the exis- 
tence of vice and virtue in a moral agent* For no agent can 
exercise liberty, before it exists. It is said by many, that the 
faculty, or power of willing, is liberty. Apd it is crestted with 
the quality of vice, or virtue. But the will, with either of these 
qualities, is not produced by man, but by 'his Creator. And the 
will, the moment it elists^ with the quality of vice or virtue^con- 
fttitutes the depravity with which we ai*e born. And as men do 
not exercise any liberty in the production of this depraved willj 
their liberty is not necessary to its existence ; and oX^^ourse it 
is not essential to the existence of vice and virtue. 

Some however say, that liberty consists in spontaneous, vol- 
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^ntary exertion. They also assert, that all vice and virtue cott^ 
sistin voluntary exertions, or exercises. This make* liberty, vo- 
lition, vice and virtue, the same thing. According to this rep- 
resentation, the first volition of a moral agent, constitutes his 
orignal depravity. But who is the agent ^^t produces this 
first, depraved, viciQ^s volition ? Is man the agent f If not, 
lli^n there is Ho liberty exercised by hira in the existence of that, 
which Gonstittites his original depravity^ But if it be said, that 
man is the agei^, in tliis case, because vokRiCary exercises con- 
•stitutes agency, thi& involves on absurdity. For it makes a- 
gency, and the effect it produces, the same thing. Because it 
is said, that volition is agency ; and volition^^ at the same time, 
is tiie effect it produces. This cannot be true with respect to 
the first original volition in man, whatever it may be in relation 
to those which are subsequent to it. Therefore, according to 
this definition of liberty, it is not necessary to the existence of 
that original depravity with which m^n are born. For with 
respect to this first volition, which constitutes theit* original de- 
pravity, and fi'om which all subsequent vicious exercises pro- 
X^eed, they were not at liberty to have it, or not to have it. 

Furthermore^ what is meant by the phrase, liberty is neces- 
sary to the existence of vice smd virtue f Does it mean, that 
the original fountain qf either vice or virtue in man^ is produced 
by himself, and he is at liberty to produce it, or not ? Wheth- 
er the original depravity of man consists in taste, or will^ or the 
first voluntary operation of the will, will any say, we create or 
produce them ? We might with as much propriety say, we 
create ourselves. For no man can create a taste, or a will, or 
the first exercise of his will, any more than he Can create himself. 
If not, he certainty is not at liberty to be either vicions, or vir- 
tuous, any more thaii he is at liberty 16 exist, or not exist. In- 
deed, in whatever light wief Aiay vietv the subject, it is apparent, 
that liberty is not necessary to the existence of eitfier vice or 
virtue. For whether we stiall be created with either a vicious 
or virtuous character, doias not depend on our pleasure, any 
more than our being. , 

Some are often objecting to this rejwresentation, saying, if a 
sinful inclination does not depend on our exertions, we are not 
blameable. This will be attended to, under the sulyect of praise 
and blamewordiiuess. bere it may be observed, that all who 
believe the doctrine of total depravity, grant we are bom with 
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Conapt lieam. ^faese will admit, tbat liberty is not necessai^ 
to the existence trfvice or virtue. 

Whether the dealings of God with Adantt as especially hises^. 
tablishing a coniiexidn between his mora] character and diatof, 
his posterity, wis inconsistent with wisdom and justice, is a 
subject distinct front the present. We hnoW it is a fact, that 
Adam's posterity derive a depraved heart from faint. And aD, 
who believe God is holy, wise, and just, will admit that the con- 
nexion he did establish between odr first parents and their pos« 
t«rity was consistent with his attributes, wbether they can clear- 
ly see the consistency or not. The autbsr has writtea on thii 
subject, and advanced a theory which was new to him, never 
having seen any part of it in print ; but whether he will ever 
publish it is nncertain. It is in his view a theory that avoids the 
difficulties, which have Lithetio attended it, and which agreed 
with reason and facts. 

But though liberty is not necessary to tlie existence of vice 
orvirtue, yet is it essential to render us worthy of praise and 
blame p It would appear, on examinadon, that it is no more 
necessary to praise and blame, than it is tb the existence of vic4 
or virtue. But as the subject of praise and blame is discussed 
in a subsequent essay, to prevent repetitions, the reader is refer" 
red to that for sadsfaction on this pobt. We may now con- 
sider, 

11. For what ends, or purposes, liberty is necessary in a ihor* 
al agent. Though it is not essential to one thing, yet it ma/ 
be for another. And it is requisite for the following purposes; 

1 . If we did not enjoy the privilege of choosing as we wish, 
and acting as we choose, we should not be complete agents. A 
complete agent is capable of choosing and acting agreeably to 
the desires of the heart. So that, Tihe has desires for objects, 
• yet is not at liberty to put forth those volitions, and produce 
those external actions necessary to obtain the objects of his de- 
sire, and avoid the objects of his aversion, he is not a cohiplcte 
agent. For a complete agent is able to attain, generally, what- 
ever he loves, andshun'whateverhe hates. If God had not eS^ 
tablished a connexion betn 
external actions, we might 
produce any efiects, nor h 
would gratify them. In th 
very imperfect, and incompl 



Kgteeably to his wishes, and to act as he chooses, is essen^id^- 
\y necessary to complete agency. 

2. It is necessary for us, in order that we may act out the in-^ 
tenial indinationE of the faeart. Thedesires ofthe heartwould 
■ever appear in any external acts, if we bad not the liberty of 
cfaoosii^ and acting. Of oourse moral agents could never have 
my knowledge of each other's characters. As we have no in- 
mi^ve view of ettch other's hearts, and become acquainted with 
«di other's characters only by externa), visible signs, or ac- 
tions, if the heart was incapable of manifesting itself in this 
vay, we must forever remain ignorant of each other's de- 
serts. But it is necessary, to answer many purposes in the 
moral government ofthe world, for creatures to have a knowl- 
edge of each other's characters^ And in order to this, liberty 
of choosing and acting is requisite.- 

3. It Is necessary t6 social intercourse.- We might have 
strong desires, yet if we could not express them, we could not 
l>ave any social intercourse witbeach other, nor with our M^er. 
For if lie did not enjoy tfie same liberty, the desires of his heart 
^ould not be manifested. And without a knowledge of bis 
cjiuacter, we could never enjoy him. As true happiness cou- 
nts b theet^oymentofGod,anathe social intercourse ofholy' 
<:reatitres with eacl, other, liberty is essendally necessary ^o our 
preseutand- future felioity.- 

4. It is necessary, in order for us to render unto God all that 
service, which he requires ef us. Generally, to do the things 
'paired of us, external actions are necessiuy^ as in teaching, 
feproving, exhorting, and many other duties. But if we had 
not the liberty of choosiog and acting, the most benevolent heart 
wold not perform all those duties, wiiich are enjoined. 

1 now ask, is a person % complete agent, who is not at liber- 

^ to attain the objects be desires, or to manifest the internal feel- 

8* of the heart, or to have social intercourse with men, or per- 

lorm the dutiesrequired (tf him? If not, then liberty is neces- 

'"y to answer ends un^eakably interesting and impojXvit. 

, I "^ did not enjoy the liberty of cboosiug and acting ^tee- 

, y to our inclinations and desires, we should be very imper- 

^^^^^^^d incomplete agents. But our Maker has established a 

rprimary principles 

which are necessary 

e gratification of our 
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By a ttothre, I mewm mky Anc wWch laoves^ extifcs, or in* 
laagcttttomct; to cfaodse one tUvg, aaii refine modier* 
Modfcstf^caaBesoTactioii. I dovoc mesn, thatliwy aree^ 
ficMBl, iilfniinihm caases^ bat tbeT are, arbat are cuu i m o pl y 
TaHed sccoadaty itaases. TbejraffeasteiAy thecaasesofoof 
iNilaatvy actioas, ^ naa, heat, aad iheeartjk, we caases^ ofi^ege* 
tatiao. They are the gTBand Md reasoii of oor inniiig, at aS 
tuMs^ as we do act. Motives nay, tbercftrc, be divided faM 
tao general rtatwe^^ wferacl abd earTeraai. 

1. Br iateraal aM>tives, I lieas, every fUcag imiim bean or 
taste, arbjch uti—ltti i to action. Tbe appetile of InmgeriBH 
{wis, or excites, to action.. Tbe s»iie is traewiA respect to tdl 
the appetites with wbicb #eare bom. 

Oarnflectioiis and passions eanrite to action. T%ey operate 
as caases^ wbicb pat tbe will in notion. Tbey prodnce, or 
give rise to T^antary exertions. Tbis agrees wMi die expert* 
enoeofallawn; for aHeqieriencetbe open^ionoftbeseiiitn^ 
nal principles, and find dwy are stinialated by tbeni to every ac* 
tiotttbey p erfe iBK 

ilrevy tangaage akO'is^^ons^ractedonabelie^ diat weare 
governed by onr inferaal appetites, and oar des^es to obtain 
tbat irindi is agreeable, smdavfHd whatever is painfU. Hence 
arise tbe {dirases, m every kngoage, ofbeng impeited by hom 
ger, thirst, and ibe jpas^oos. Indeed defnive BHiral agents of 
tkise internal prindides of action, tbefar agency woald-he de^ 
striked, and all actidb woidd cease. 

These internal principles are an tec eden t to alloarvohnitary 
esertioiM. Tfaeynoveastoact. Theyarethe internal manses. 



jMiicli produce voBtioi»« These internal motives gevem, smA 
determine the will* Heoee it is wholly improper to say, thai 
ihese internal principles are governed by motives. Tjbey art 
liie primary princif^ of action in moral agents, and of course 
^re uot governed by antecedent principles within us ; for there 
are none, which are antecedent to tbem« Being ^mory, they 
^xe net geivemed by Miy principles we possess ; but they gov« 
era, direct smd determine the wilL This faculty is entirely wa^ 
der the tnflaence of the heart ; but the heart is never directly 
under the infiuenee of the will. Having explained what I mean 
hy internal motives, I «hall attend, 

2. To the iniuence of external motives^ External motivei. 
inciiide all objects, which ^ther please or disgust us. Every indi^ 
lidnai obfect whkrh pleases, recites us to those aetioiK, which arO' 
necessary to obtain the agreeable objects And all those ol]{|ecls^ 
which displease, excite us to those actions, which are necessary 
tfi avoid than, that we may shun die pain they might occasion^ 
All objects, therefore, of every kind, whether agreeable or dis^ 
agreeable, when in view of the mind, are motives to action* I 
sny^ in view o( the mind ; because objeets, which are not per^ 
eeived^ or of which we are wholly ignorant^ can never pleassr 
<Hr di^Qstb Of course, till they are pei*ceived, they have no iiw 
inence* This wili lead us to consider the influence, of motives^ 

How do external ol^cts operate on the mind, and influence 
it to action f It is wholly < by affecting it, And they never a& 
fbct it any farther, than they excite fttiitfnly or pleasant sensa*. 
tions. Agreeable and painfiil sensations are feelings ; and th^ 
only feelings we ever experience. It is by exciting such sensa* 
tioDSg that exteraal objects aflect us« If we could perceive ex^^. 
ternal objects without experiencing either pleasure x)r pain,the3r 
woald not aflfect us. In rektion to all such objects, the mind 
would be in a state of perfect indifl*erence. For to be in a state 
of indilference in relation to any object, i& to be unaflected by 
it* But we are unaflected, if the object is neither agreeable, nor 
cUsagreeable. But when objects either please or disgust us, 
we are then no longer in a state of indifierence ; we are afiect«> 
ed either for or against them* Objects, so far as they please 
or displease^ impress us ; and when they do neitfier, they make 
no impression. Hence they act upon the mind by exciting 
pleasant or painfiil sensations. And the witole influence of ex- 
ternal motives consists in the impression they make on. the mind. 
So far as they aibct or impress the mind, th^ influence us to ac* 
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^on; 'and'ao farther. Here il is well to observe, tbat as tli^ 
'lieart, or taste, is the only feeling faculty of the tmnd, or the* 
only faculty which is the subject of pleasure and pain, it is the 
only facttl^, which is affected and impressed by external ob-' 
jects. And when objects are perceived by the understancfingyr 
they dways affect the heart agreeably or disagreeably, in a' 
greater or less degree ; though they often a&ct us so slightly, 
that we take no notice of it. But the heart is never in a state 
of indifference in relation to any object, when in view 4jf the 
mind. When external objects impress the heart, they excite it 
to action ; and it is in this way only, that motives have mfluenee. 
Thb may be moreclearly explained by observing,that threethings 
are alway s^necessary to action. These are, as dbserved in a for- 
mer essay, a faculty which can be the subject of pleasure and' 
pain ; objects to make an impression upon it ; and an impres'^ 
sion actually made, through the medium of the understanding* 

This shows in what sense motives, bodi internal and extemri, 
are necessary to give rise to volitions ; or, in other words, to 
determine the will. Every volition is an efiect, which must 
have a cause. And our internal principles of action, together 
with external dbjects, are the secondary causes, which produce ^ 
volitions. And unless these cau^s operate conjointly, the will* 
would never be determined. External objects, by pleasing or 
displeasing, excite internal principles to action, and by their ac- 
tions or operadons, volitions are produced ; the will is put in 
motion, and exerts itself to give existence to every subse<|pient 
act, requisite to attain die objects at which an agent aims. 
' Having explained in what sense I use the woid motive, as in- 
eluding both the internal and external cause of volitions, «nd 
the manner in which external objects have influence in detemmi- 
mg the will ; we may proceed to consider the strength of rao* 
tives. 

These appetites or propensities of the heart, with which we* 
are bom, are the primary principles of action in moral agents. 
Our pleasures, pains, and desires are the aflectiims, or opera- 
tions of our appetites. They are the cause of our voluntary 
exercises. And our desires are weak or strong, in propordon 
to the strength or weakness of our appetites. The keener our 
appetite of hunger is, the strcmger is oar desire for fixkl. And 
this is true with respect to all our appetite and desires. The 
strength of an appetite is not always the same ; it majr be one 
^or strong, and the ne;U weak and faint Hence the tmsqe 
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why 6ur desires for the same object are one day wmitn, and the 
Bext cool and languid. And the strongest appetite, while it re* 
mains the strongest, has the governing influence. They are 
often operating also in opposition to each other. The drunk- 
ard, for instance, has a desire to gratify his appetite with spirit- 
nous liquor, and a desire to keep th9 money he must part with 
to purchase it. Both these desii o^eiuinot be gratified, at the 
same time. There is a struggle, a warfare between them. In 
this warfare the strongest will prevail, and the weaker will be 
denied. Within a short period, the weakest may become the 
strongest; aud when this is the case it will prevail, and the oth- 
er must be denied. Thus the desires of the heart are constant- 
ly opposing each other, with less or greater strength .; and by 
die strongest desire we are always governed. Between the 
strongest desire, and a choice of tfao object desired, there is an 
infallible connexion. Hence the strongest desire determines the 
mil, and the will determines our external conduct. According- 
ly the strongest desire is what I mean by the strongest inter^ 
nal motive* And the strongest desire is always strong, in pro- 
portion to the strength of its appetite. It is therefore of no con- 
sequence, whether we say the strongest appetite, or the strongest 
desire, determines the will ; because both assertions are true. 

This shews the reason, why the conduct of mankind in this 
world is so changeable. It is because our appetites and desires 
are daily gaining the ascendancy of each other. And when 
an appetite becomes stronger, than the one which had previously 
govemed, there will be an immediate change in tl^e agent's con-^ 
duct. If the same appetites and desires governed us uniformly, 
<mr conduct would not be variable. This is one reason why 
there is no change in the divine conduct. God is forever influ- 
enced by the same benevolent desire. He is therefore ever pur- 
suing the same measures, and seeking the same end. And a» 
saints and angels in heaven, are always governed by benevolent 
desires, their conduct will be uniformly and eternally consistent. 

But it is time to show what external motive is the strongest. 
By external motives I mean all those objects, which, by afiecting 
Ibe heart, influence the will. 

It has been shown, that external objects determine the will, by 
affecting the heart. When several objects are in the mind's view, 
the object which is the most agreeable, and from which the most 
pleasure is expected, b the longest motive. For the object, 
whkhis the most agreeable, wi}l excite the strongest desire bk 
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, ^ heart, utitk wBicIi the detenDinadon of the wiH is G<mn6ctedL 
Because we always have the i^purinest desire far th^t objec^i 
wbkh IS) ail thiags ccm^derec^ the iqqsI agreeaUe. Heoce iIm^ 
most agreeable object is the strongest iQotive ; smd will hav«> 
the most inflaence, so loo^ as it afibrds the most satisiacti<m» 
This is the object, which makes the deepest impres^icMi od th» 
heart, and excites the s^OM^st desires. Of coqrse this oli^ecl 
will be chosen, or preferred to others which are les$ pleasiog^ 
^ the time the will Is determined. 

Furthermore, objects which, are ctisgustfol, the will r^jeets^ 
it chooses to avoid them. Hence that ol^ect, among mao^ 
which is the most disagreeable, has the greatest strengA Qr mps^ 
influence iiv determining the will. It most be obvious to any 
one, that when two objects are dkguatful, if both cannot be cer 
jected, the one most disagreeable will be avoided by volmitarf 
exertions. On the whole, those external objects are the strong-: 
^st motives, and have the most influence, which are the mort 
agreeable, or tbie most disgustful ; the former to detenmne oitf. 
choice in favpr of the object, and the latter against it* 

From the aboye illustrations it is evident, that internal and 
external motive? perfectly harmonise in determining the wiU« 
For between the strongest desire and choice, thare is an infallible 
^connexion ; SQ, also, between the most agreeable object^ all 
things considered, and choicte. To see, th^efore, their united 
and harmonious influenee, let it be car^^y observed, that di«t 
most agreeable object excites a stronger desire, than an object 
less agreeable ; and the strongest desire always d^ermines Hm 
will ; and the most agreeable olgect is uniformly chosen. I4 
then, we consider motives as secc^d^ury pauses of volition ; these 
internal and external motives or causes, pf ni^hich an explanatioil 
has been given, jointly operate in prodpicipg the same etfect, or 
determining the will for or against the same objept* 

It i^ foreign frpo^ my object at this time, tq Ipquire what things, 
or how many, ^re taken into cppsideration, to render one olyect 
more agreeable than another. For whatever they may he, still 
H remains trqe^ that the most eligible or agreeable object deter*^ 
mines the will. And to ascertain what determines, the will, i$ 
the great object of this Essay. I may not use words a^ording 
io their more common sense, when I call an internal principle 
of action a motive ; yet tliese internal principles do as really, 
liave influence in determining the will, as ei^temal objects. And 
1. J^ayp wished to brin|; mto view f ver^ thing, wbici) in f^ Im 
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biflaente rh tire determinations of the wifl. Ift hsvh srieceecledl 
ID this respect, my end is answered. From what has been of" 
fered on this subject it follows— 

!• That the heart is a faculty antecedent to, and the fonoda- 
<on of a particular class of exercises or operations. 

The design of cxternkl oTyects, considered m the light of mo- 
fives, is, to excite action. They can have no influence in <in- 
si^ring this end, but by exciting painful, and pleasant sensa*" 
tions. This is the first effect they produce ; and unless this ef- 
fect is produced, no exercises will follow. Wheti these sensa- 
tions are produced, desires, and 6ther exercises follow. If mo- 
tives excite pleasure and pain, they act ; not as agents, but as 
means, or secondary causes. And there must be a subject for 
thert td operate upon. For to suppose operations without a 
wibject, implies the greatest absurdity. It implies, that they 
operate on nothing. But that subject is not the understanding : 
fbr that is incapable of either pleasure or pain. Their first and 
immediate operation is not on the willi For the pleasure and 
pmn they produce are not volitions, but the cattse 6f volition.' 
There must be, therefbre, anothei* faculty, which is the subject 
on which th^y operate. And this faculty we call the trnte^ or 
heart. Thus by consid^rihg external objects as motives, which 
excite us to act, slieh a fkculty as the heart is prdved to 
to exist, which is anteqedfent to, and the foundation of afll its exr 
ercises. 

2. It follows, if there be tfa stich faculty as the heart, distinct 
fitim the will, motives haVe tio influence iti determining the will. 
When we have clear, just aftd distinct views of objects, if they 
eflTord neither pleasure nor pain, we are in relation to them in a 
Btate of absolute indifierence. In this state, we have no feeling,, 
ndlticlination, no desires, for or against the objects ^e perceive. 
It is self-evident, that a beiilg^in this state can never act. He 
is totally without any indtrcement to action. It is impossible 
for him to prefer one object to another ; or to choose or refuse. 
Volitions, dr acts of the ^^'ill, never can have existence. This 
has been demonstrated by writers, more than once or twice* 
TOiey accordingly insist, tliere must be a bias, pteponderancy, 
or inclination, fbr tx against an object, before it is possible for it 
torhe chosen. The moment an object pleases, or appears agree- 
Sfbtej there is a bias, or inclination in its fkvor ; and Wheli an ob- 
ject appears disgustful, tliere is a bias against it. Then the 
w/in^^h no longer in a state of indifference^ Hiince tlib pleasure 
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He ieel in view of an olyject, is m hns in ftvor of it ; and ^ 
|Mun we feel is a bias against it. If snchii bias, or inaSmuiaQ 
towards or against an olgect be necessary ; or, in other woads^ 
jfwe mnst feel eithelrpleMueiMr pain, bi view of olgects,6^M>« 
choice can exist, then it clearly follows, first, diati^easiire and 
pain are not volicimis, because these sensations ninst exist ante- 
cedent to choice ; and secondly, that this bias, or pleasure and 
min, are not operations of the will, but of some other feculty* 
^nt it is agreed on all hands, they are not operations of the tuuler- 
sianding ; because this is ^ f erc ei v i ngf not WLfedimg faculty. If 
it be said, diey are operations of the consctence, (nr a wun-al senm; 
tlien it roust be granted, that consdoice, or a moral sense is a 
feeling Caucoiky ; and if a feeling faculty, it is Me hearty or what 
1 mean by taste; for this b a feeling faculty. Ifitbe said, these 
operations belong to a capaaty of pleasure and pain, which is es- 
sential to moral agency ; thcai it is obvious this is a feeling ca- 
pacity, and of course the very thing I mean by the faculty of 
taste. It is therefore certain, that ue faculty which I call the 
heart or taste, though by others it may be termed the omscience 
or a moral sense, or a capaci^ of pleasure and pain, is the 
subject of that bias, that pleasure or pain, which is necessarily 
antecedent to the existence or posnbiUty of choice, or the atpet" 
otions of the will. And there is no way to account for the ex- 
istence of v<diti<ms, only on the ground of the existence of a 
feeling faculty, distinct from the will. Those, therefore, who 
, will not admit the existence of a faculty susc^tible of pleasure 
and pain, distinct from the will, can never account for the exis- 
tence of voluntary exercises. And those who deny the exist- 
ence of faculties, antecedent to the exercises, are in the same 
]»redicament* And to be consistent with themselves, they must 
deny the influence of motives wholly ; or agree with Arminians, 
that we can act in a state of perfect indifference ; or say, that 
volitions are produced by the immediate agenctf of Deity, with* 
out the influence of motives. Then the warnings, admonitions^ 
threatnings, and promises, presented to view in the word of God, 
are wholly useless, and never can have the least influence. 

Every candid mind must be convinced by its own reflections^ 
that motives have no influence, any further than they afli^t, or 
are agreeable or disagreeable to the agent. We may judge] 
many things to be good, useAil and exceUent, which are not.a-** 
greeable to the heart. Of course they are not chosen, however 
atrongly judgment may detemuiae m their favor. Our judg* 
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HMnt iaferms us that the character of God is infimtely exceflent f 
but it is not agreeable to the natural heart ; and tfierefore, in 
oppositioti tp judgment, the will rejects him. The will never 
follows die dictates of the tinderstandtng, any farther than they 
are agreeable to the heart. This is evident from daily 4acts. 
Hence objects must be agreeable to the heart, to attract the 
will. And agents never choose objects, unless they are agreea- 
ble ; nor reject them, unless they are disagreeable. Their a- 
greeableness is the reason why they are chosen ; and their dis*' 
agreeableness the reason why they are rejected. But the rea- 
son of choice is always antecedent to choice. After Votitiont 
<»Bst8, no reason, no motive can alter it. The influence of mo- 
tives is antecedent to choice* So far as objects please, they in- 
cline us to choose them ; and so far as they iHsgust, they in- 
cline us to reject them. This is the manner in which they in^ 
fluence and govern us. Hence there must be something in an 
agents to be pleased or disgustedf previous to choice ; or motives 
have not, neither can have, the least degree of influence. And 
if nidtives do not influence in this way, what reason can be given/ 
why any object is chosen ; or why one thing is preferred to an-' 
other ? Those therefore who deny the existence of siicb a fac- 
ulty as the heart, distinct from the will, to be consistent, must 
admit the Arminian doctrine of indifieren6e i dnd assert,^ that 
we choose and refuse objects in a state of perfect iifdifierence. 
For if diey admit, that the influence of motived is previous to 
choice, and is the reason of Course of our choositig them, they 
grant the very thing for WhiA we coilte^d. And if we choose 
and refuse in a state of indifierence, then motives have no influ- 
ence ; we are never goveined by them. And we act very incon- 
sistently to present objects to the view of an agent, with a design 
to induce him to act. .And if we admit the influence of motives, 
we must grant the existence of that feeling faculty, which I call 
the heart. But grant that a moral agent is possessed of the 
fkculties of understanding, taste, and will, and the influence of 
motives is easily discerned. For then, when external objects 
are in view of die mind, the agent's heart is afiected by them ^ 
it is pleased or disgusted^ and desires are excited. Those de-. 
sireSy thus excited, govern and determine the will. And this 
diows what we all find to be true, that the heart is never con- 
trolled by the mil ; but the will is always under the government 
and influence of the heart. Objects will please or disgust us, 
.ttd it is not in the power of the will to prevent it. It is not in 
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the power of the will to cause us to love sad hate ; ,or to^cM^ 
Vent it. But the will is always obedient to the coubmai^d of the 
heart. It is always exerted to produce those effects, which at0 
necessary to gratify the cravings and desires of the heart. And 
as by motive is intended every thing which is a secondai'y cause, 
or a means of volition ; motives are properly divided into twc^ 
classes, internal and external. 

Whether we say the will is determined by the greatest appar- 
ent good, or greatest uneasihess, or any other motive, whstt i^ 
contained in this Essay does not disagree With such opinilijll^ 
For if objects of choice are painful, there is uneasiness ; if a-^ 
greeable, there will be uneasiness until the objects are obtaid^fc 
And to choose according to the greatest apparent good^ is ill 
fact to be governed by sensations elicited, Which are the most 
agreeable, or painful. For it is ever most agreeable to rej^ 
and shun objects which are painful, if this cari be done. We ai^' 
then always govemed by motives, according to what is Wrfttei 
in this Essay. 






On the JSlature of Good and tlvit. 

iTie division of good and eVil into natural and moral is |)rb{^ 
er. Under these two divisions^ every kind of good altfd evil i^ 
included. And the difference there is among tilings called gooAft 
and evil, is the ground of this distinction. To ascertain HM 
diffarence, and thereby show the propriety of this division, ift 
the object of this Essay. It is necessary first, to get clear ancf 
distinct ideas of the nature of good and evil in general ; an3 
then proceed to investigate the ground on which they ^e d!s&i« 
gttished into natural antf moral. Hence my pi^eseiit desi^ iS, 
to obtain clear conceptions of the nature of gotrf and evil, both 
natiiral and moi'al. 

Good and evil may be divided into absotute and relaiiik* 
Whatever is good in itself, or in its own nature, is an absolill^ 
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good. An absolute^ood is s^lf-evident. No reason can be 
, given, why we esteem }t a good. 

^ Happiness isan absolute good. Every one knows what hap- 
pinctss is ; what an agreeable feeling or sensation is. This all 
^kqow by ei^erience. And every moral agent who has expe- 
rienced agreeable sensations, is certain that happiness is a good 
thing. Jt is impossible to convince any one to the CQntrary« 
^eiiber can any moral agent give any reason ^ why he accounts 
it a good thing. He is not convinced of this fact, by reason- 
ing ; but by feeling, or possession. No proposition is mo?** 
self evident than thb, that happiness is a good feeling. We 
.say, it is Self-evident, that whatever is, is 5 and that a whole h 
greater than a part. It is equally self-evident, that whatever 
is.good, isgood; or that good is good. But to say, that hap-t 

{iness is a good thing, is only saying, that this good, called 
appiness,is a.good. For a pleasant or good feeling, is bappi- 
liess ; and happiness is a pleasant or good feeling. 

Some make a distinction between flea9ure and happiness^ 
Can we meaA by pleasure any tbing less or more, than pleasant 
sensations ; and jdo not the same sensations constitute happiness f 
Jt is granted the pleasures^ of mankind^ derived from worldly 
objects, are vain and unsatisfying ; and Ihat there is no happi- 
.ness or pleasures, but in God, which are durable and perfectly 
jBatisfying. There is no other happiness worthy of the pursuit 
of rational beings. And I can see no grouqd for any distinc- 
..fion bet«reen them, but the one here admitted. 

Not only is happiness iin absolute good; but, the greatest sum 
of happiness is the highest possible gopd. For it is evident, by 
attending to the ideas the terms express, that an absolute good, 
increased to the greatest possible measure, is the highest possi- 
ble good. Greater good than this cannot have existence. For 
^hiA $ibsard to say, there can be greater good than the greatest. 
And as every moral agent esteems happiness a good thing ; 
^pcrease it to as high a degree as his capacity will admit, he 
,wea will possess as great a sum of happiness as his nature will 
contain. Or, in other words, he possesses all the good bis ca- 
J^cities will admit ; the greatest good to which an individual 
can arrive, unless his capacities are enlarged. Hence the high-* 
jest happiness of which an agent is capable, is his highest good* 
And tha,t, which is the highest good of an individual, is the 
•ifighest gQod of society. Societies are composed of individu- 
als j ^nd the t;qi]ectiy^ good of all the individuals, constitutes 
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the absolute good of die society. Acco^ffingly, tbe son ofaB 
the happiness the individaals possess, is the sum of haf^pioesa 
existing in that society. And if die individaak possess as mocb 
happiness, as dieir natures will admit ; tbe hapjuness of adl 
added together, cmistitotes the highest good that sode^ can 
have, onkss the capacities of the individuals are enlarged. 
Hence die greatest happiness a society can possess, is its 
highest good. The greatest pos^le sum of happiness, there- 
fore, b the highest good of the universe. For a greater goo4 
dian die greatest, cannot eiist. 

I may now say, that the greatest possible sum of haiqmess, 
is not only the highest good of the universe, but tbe onif ab^ 
polute good in it. 

Some have supposed, and professed to believe, that koUneu 
is an absolute good ; and of course, the highest good of the 
universe; If it be an absolute good, it is the highest good. 
And as this position is believed by many, it is nepes^ary to ^xy 
something to evince that it is an error 

I will suppose a society of beings, each of whom is perfecthr 
holy ; yet happiqess is a feeling they have never experiencec^ 
and never will. Is their holiness any benefit to them i If they 
were devested of holiness, in case pain were not to be the con- 
sequence, Fould their condition be rendered worse i No ; 
for their conditipn is precisely the same. For whedior they are 
holy, OP not boly, they have existence without ^ling etAxtr 
pleasure or p^in. Some may say, this is |M)t a supposable 
case'; because, if beings are holy, they mil be happy. If this 
were granted^ still it is a supposable case ; because holiness 
and happin.ess ^re distinct things. As they are not the same, 
1>ut objects of separate, distinct consideration, we may suppose 
one to exisf without the other. Furthermore, holiness and hap- 
piness are not inseparably connected, Pwfecdy holy beings 
may suffer pain ^ as was in fact the case with o|ir Savior, whp 
was perfectly holy. Tbe above supposition is, therefore, ad- 
missible ; and clearly shows, that hpHnessin the universe with- 
out happiness, would never be esteemed as a valuable property 
or benefit. And this makes it evident, that holiness is not an 
absolute good. 

Again ; suppose a moral agent to continue in existence widi«* 
out experiencing any pleasure or pain, yet capable of improve- 
ments in many branches of science ; I ask, could he ever have 
^^ idea of good zx^^ evil ^ Could you communicate to bini 
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«ui idea of pain, or pleasure ? No ; if he were bom blind, yotf 
could as easily give him an idea of light and colours. For we 
do not obtain a knowledge of pleasure and pain, by reasoning ; 
any more than we do of light and colours. To have an idea 
of pleasure and pain, a person must be the subject of them. 
And without an idea of pleasure and pain, the words good and 
•evil would be perfectly unintelligible to him. You might tell 
him, that holiness is a good, and sin an evil ; but he would not 
apprehend the meanipg of the terms good and evil. This I 
IMqIl every one must grant. This proves, that holiness is not 
am cAsdutej but a relative good. Indeed, without happiness, 
why not as Fell to be without holiness, as to have it ; to be 
«tones, as n^en ? Of what value is a universe, however holy, 
if diere be no hAppipess f But I need not spend time in show- 
ing, that hoiiness is qot an absolute good. This is so evident, that 
every one must be convinced of it, who is not under an undue 
Jbias in fayor of some belpve^d system. 

From what has been said it is evident, diat happiness is an 
absolute gQod,-|Lnd die onUf absolute good ; and that the high- 
est possible sum of happiness, is the greatest good of the uni- 
verse, i now add, 

2. Tbat^ainis^n o&^Ztt^eet^i^. This is self evident. Every 
person l^npws by experience, that pain is an evil. It is thus 
viewed, iui4 ^^^^^d) by every one. Yet no one can give a 
reason, why be views it to be an evil, or why he dreads it. If 
pain, or misery, is an evil in itself ; then the greatest sum of 
mbery, is the greatest evil which can exist. That being, who 
is perfecdy miserable, buffers the greatest possible evil. Now 
every pne will grant, diat pain is an absolute evil. And, as it 
is the direct opposite of happipess, to be consistent, every one 
must grant also, that happiness is an absolute good. 

3. Every thing, except happiness and misery, is good or 
evil in a rdiotive sense oply . When a reason can be given, why 
one thing is good, and another evil, they are relatively good 
and evil. We ocmsider them good or evil, on account of their 
relation to absolute good and evil. When we view things in 
this relation, {(their tendency is to happiness, we pronounce them 
good I but if their tendency is to destroy happiness, or produce 
misery, we pronounce them evil. But to prevent mistakes, it is 
necessary to observe, 

1. Thatto judge aright respecting the nature and tendency 
pftbinj^, we must take into consideration their tdti/mate tendency^ 
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For many things nSorA present and iameiiaie pleasure, whidl 
tend ultimately to destroy happiness. This is tioe with respect 
to many sinfbl courses and practices. They often afibrd those 
who follow them much present satisfaction and pleasure ; yet 
they tend ultimately to misery. In like manner, a godly kf<^» 
such as the apostles and primitive christians lived, exposed 
them to persecution, and brought upon them in this life maqy 
extreme sufferings and tortures. Yet the ultimate tendency of ho- 
liness is to happiness However much present pain holiness may 
.occasion ; yet, as its ultimate tendency b to happiness, it -is a 
good thing. And however much present pleasure sin may afford j 
yet, as its ultimate tendency is to misery, it is an evil. 

We cannot, therefore, judge correctly concerning the food 
or evil nature of things, by the immediate effects they produce. 
To Judge aright, we must take into view their ultimate effects.} 
and pronounce them good or evil according to their ultimatct 
tendency. 

2» It i^ necessary, also, to explain, in what sense the word ten' 
ieney is here used. We say, die tendency of all bodies .on the 
surface of our earth is towards its centre ; yet we know many 
things may be made to move in a direction from the centre. 

We say, however, their tendency is not to ascend, bnt to de- 
scend towards the centre of the earth. By tendency, therefore, 
in this instance, we mean, that according to established laws 
in the natural world, bodies meeting with no obstruction will 
move directly towards the centre, and will never rest till they 
reach that point. This direct course of water for Instance, in its 
motion to the centre, is what we mean by its tendency lo the cen- 
tre. 

We sa}', the tendency of poison, arsenic for instance, is to de- 
stroy life. Yet it may be used in such a manner, as to remove 
disorders, and restore health. According to the lavs which 
prevail and govern, arsenic in its direct course will produce one 
effect after another, till its operation finally puts an end to life. 
Its direct course, in its operation,. is to the exaction of human 
life. This direct course is what we mean by its tendency. 
Things in this world are, by their Maker, connected one with 
another, intermediately, and with some ultimate end. Accord* 
ing to this establishment, things produce effects one after anoth- 
er, in a regular train, till they reach their final term or end. 
According to the connexions God has established, their direct 
cburse, in their operation, is towards their ultimate end ; and in 
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Vtoh end they will terminate, unless, by some means or otberf 
this established connexion is broken, or interrupted. This di- 
rect course of things to some ultimate end or point, according 
to established c6onenons, is their tendency. Now, according 
to established connexions in the moral world, the direct tenden^ 
cy of holiness^ iti all its operations, is ultimately to happiness. 

This is what I mean by its tendency. And the direct course 
of sin is, in all its operations, to the destruction of happiness ul- 
timately. And this is what I mean by its tendency. Aiid diere 
ig no way, of which we have any knowledge, by which a sinner 
can avoid being ultimately miser^ble^ except by becomihg holy« 
And a holy character, continuing holy, cannot be finally mis- 
erable ; unless a difierent order of things should be established 
in the moral World. 

Also, though arsenic may be a means of restoring health 
to the sick ; yet, in order to this^ its direct course or operatioii 
must be destroyed, or interrupted. Hence, though it may, by 
interrupting its course, or compounding it with certain other 
things, be a means of health j yet, we do not view this to beit0 
tiatural tendency. So, although sin may occasion good to the 
Universe, yet its direct course or operation is to make the sin- 
ner finally miserablie. So all will say, its tendency is to evil, 
and not to good^ ultimately. Having explained what I mean 
by Ae tendency of things ultimately, whatever their present 
immediate ejfl^ts are ; it may be said, that the reason why we 
can some things good is, because they tend to absolute good 
ultimately ; and the reason why we term some things evil is, 
because they tend tb the destruction of absolute good ultimate- 
ly, or to absolute evil. Or, we call some ^ngs good, because 
meir ultimate tendency is to happiness ; and we call thmgs evil, 
because they tend ultimately to misery. Here I would just ob- 
serve, that whatever tends to misery, tends to destroj^ happi-* 
HCto ; and whatever tends to happiness, tends to prevent mis^ 
ery. Hence to say, that a thing tends to destroy happiness, i^ 
die ^sitAe as saying it tends to misery ; and to say, it tends to 
destroy misery, is the same thing with saving it tends to happi- 
ness* The preceding illustrations lead to the following import 
tant coticlusions. 

I. We judge all relative good, whether natural or moral, to 
te a good, for one and the same reason. 

Why do We consider the sun, the rain of heaven, a good con- 
nkution, and health, to be blessings ? Because they conduce 
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Id happiiiess. For the satne reason we view every tfung in die 
natural world to be be a good thing, or a l^lessing. 

Why do we eonnder.holiness, with all its operaticms and ex- 
ercises, to be good ? Bc^nse they promote happiness. This 
is their motive and tendency. If the questicm were asked re- 
specting every individuail thing, whether natural or moral, why 
we consider it to be a good thing, or a blessing | in answer, we 
must assign one and the same reason. We should say, because 
it tended ultimately to the promotion and increase of happiness. 
It is presumed no other reason but this can be giv^i, why we 
judge things to be good, whether natural or mond. 

If we shoald say^ we consider one thing good on account o( 
if its utility ; anothei- on account <^its excellency ; another for 
Its beauty, or on any other account ; still this is only saying, in 
odner ^ords, that We esteem things good, because they tend to 
happme^s ultimately. For can any thing with prc^riety of speedi 
be called u^ful, excellent, amiable, beneficial, or profitable,, 
which does not tend to happiness ? It must be granted, that 
^ery thing' has a tendency, either to happiness ormisery. Ac^ 
tordingly, tilings which do not tend to happiness, tend to inis- 
«ry. Can we with any propriety apply to such things the terms 
useful, or excellent, or amiable, or any other epithet of similar 
import f If not, then they are designated by such qualifying 
epithets, because they tend to the happiness of the universe ; I 
mean, to the greatest sum of happiness^ Indeed it must be ob- 
vious to every person, who reflects candidly on the subject^ that 
things are called good on account of their tendency. And if 
en account of their tendency, it must be for their tendency to 
happuMtos. For no one will call any thing good,^ which tends to 
misery^ unless he views it in some other,* very difierent relation. 
The same thmg^ it is granted, may be viewed in different rela- 
tion ^ and be caHed good or evil, according to the relation in 
which it is viewed ; still it will be termed good o^r evil according 
to its tendency, in that relation, in which it is viewed. Tfiat is 
a good, whieb does good ; and that does godd, which promotes 
happiness, or absolute good. And nothing else can be* termed 
good, witfaont 9n abuse of words. 

As every thing is called good for the same reason, on account" 
•f its tendency to happiness ; natural and moral good are not 
distinguished by the terms natural and moral because they have 
different tendendes. If however all tlnngs are viewed good for 
ike same reason, it may be asked, why lure they divided into 
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imo 6ladtt0» aftd iparkc4 irifb di«r wor«b i;Mtt«it andmoval^ 
^Eheie mQstW a d^flmwM^ n>hick is iImi g?ottii4 and reason o^ 
diisdistiinstioa. Toibt»IpQf{>osttpatMidi» tb^MxtEssay; 
b«l iKMir<|pr0ceed to addy^ 

' 2; Tb^ for die same i«a90» om thiag is termed 6Yi|, €Veiy 
tUng* h so called^ friiethev it be ^st wait«al or motfld evil* 
Why srff ciifthqaakes, waesi lanmevp^sdloocsi, asid aU bodily 
dJHmeSy vieii^ as evils i Beeaase tkey dottroj^ bappiaess^ 
lE^is tbdir lendcnoy. If these evil^were to prevail ^oiutm^ 
ly^ «iasit€ri«iSyi aad itemaify^ could preated beipg^ be bappy f 
OoffiA a bQly being, tf aWrays t(»rttired wMi an seitfte disMie^ 
bd'COiisidesed a hi^py being f rCatursj evib, if tbey wece to 
fnmA QBivar^llyf wottid destroy bappmess as (Certainly as 
BMraL Safiuras tbeo^ d<^ prevail) hiqppioessis destroyed. WhV 
isshi considered an erst f For the same season i because it 
deittfoys' happiness^ TMs is ks mvanable tendeaey* And so 
6r SIS' it pse vails in tbis^ worlds ndsery-abonnds. bk he^, wbere^ 
siff reigns siMXNMroffled) die-inhabitauts ^ve perfectly miserabiOr 
Jt » dititttrae, thus Aatai^l andmsiral evib^ aare evilsfor the same 
leaSoB ; because tbey tend to misery^ or absekrte evit. Ai> 
cotdiaf^yy die rea30Uy wby evUs are distinguished by ihe epl« 
ttosoatural and moMi^is not^n^aceount e^tbelr d!tfereaiten>^, 
dendes f for their tendeney is precisely die same. 

Some may s^jeet and sins ac<^d»dilig4o the abcyve reasoningi 
d» sane tUng ibay h^ both good and eViL Fot instance^ 
flaorai evil tends to misery, andJdf diis reaso^ is an evil ; it is 
also an ^occasion of bc^pinessy and lor this reason k may be 
teroaedgood. Hctteetbe^afbovereasoningprovestoomuct^^ md 
tfaesefore proves nothing* 

Answer^ 1. We^say^ poisoD> tends to destroy life $ aiid is^ 
Aeteforev^ an evtt thing.; yet it is sometimes tbemee^sor occa** 
$km ^fpiKsirvitig iUk ; and when viewed in ttns relation, it h 
m giaod thing. S^, is it the tendency of poisiM to preserve 
Ubt Does it qot naMiidly destv(^ 1^ i^ Whenever it is the 
eiccMion of pMseinpkkg life, its tendency is eoonteractjefd, by be^ 
ing connected with od^er ingredients. Let a person feed upon 
it •tens^antly, and ilt wil) soon pat an e»d to^ his bfe. We say, 
llaa itBndtnny of smis to ibe misery of the sinner ; yet we say k 
it tho^seaMii of good to ibt u^wsrse. But bit not tme, theft 
itB iemdemsy is to misery; and is it not f<»>diis reason called aia 
asrUd Bait,. 

3. The words occasion and tendeney bave different meattr 
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ingg* When we say sia is the oceasion of good, wbat do lit 
mean ? We mean ; that it b not the cause of ^ood ; it is not 
its nature to produce good } it is not owing to siuy but to the wis- 
dom of God, that it is ever the means of good. God makes ese 
of it to promote an end, which it tends to destroy. Hence its 
tendency is counteracted. A man in anger makes use of his 
hand, or some other instrument, to put an end to a person's life. 
Here the instrument is not the cause, but the occasion of death. 
The person," who used it, is the cause of the death. When 
therefore we say, sin or any other evil is the occasion of good^ 
we mean, some agent has made it a means of good, contrary to 
its nature and tendency. Hence, though evil may be made the 
occasion of much good ; yet its proper tendency ^and nature is 
to evil. And we do not judge of the nature or tendency of amy 
thing, by the good or evil it may occasion ; but by the good or 
evil it yf'iW produce in its operation, if not counteracted. — Reli- 
gion has been, not the cause, but the occasion of many sore 
persecutions ; and sin is, not the cause, but occasion of much 
good ; yet the tendency of religion is to happiness, and the ten- 
dency of sin to misery. And we judge things to be good or 
evil according to their tendency, but not by the good or evil 
which they may occasion. Hence the objection has no force, 
to invalidate what has been said to show, that we denominate 
all things good or evil for precisely the same reason. 

3. It follows, that all kinds of good and evil, natural suid mor« 
al, have the same nature ; which is either good or evil. Nat- 
ural and moral good have the same nature ; natural and moral 
evil have the same nature. We learn the nature and tendency 
of things by the eflects they produce. If misery is the awful 
effect all created beings v^onld sufier, in case, nothing but nat- 
ural evil universally prevailed, then its nature and tenden- 
. cy is to prpduce misery. But if every created being was 
to be constantly afflicted with the excruciating^ pains of an acute 
disease, then it is the nature of that disease to produce noUiing 
but misery. The same will hold true with respect to- every 
other natural evil. 

The nature of sin is to produce misery. If every being in the 
universe was to live forever under the entire dominion of sin, 
universal misery would prevail \ this is the efibctit would pro^ 
duce. Hence it is the nature and tendency of both natural and 
moral evil to produce misery, or absolute evil. Their natures 
then are precisely the same. 
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]b like manner, if nothing but natural good universally pre- 
vailed, universal happiness would be the result : and if every 
being were perfectly holy, universal happiness would be the re- 
sult. So that natural and moral good, if they universally pre- 
vailed to the exclusion of all evil, would produce the same ef- 
fect. Of course, their nature is the same. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that natural and moral evil have the same nature ; 
also, that natural and moral good have the same nature. 
Whether the nature of moral evil is not more destructive, than 
that of natural evil ; and whether moral good is not more con- 
ducive to happiness than natural, are questions which do not in 
the least affect the above reasoning. For two things may have 
the same nature, although one may be more destructive, or sal- 
utary in its operation, than the other. 

I have been more particular on this head, than I otherwise 
should have been, with a view to detect an error which many 
have embraced ; which is, that evils and goods are distinguish- 
. ed by the terms natural and moral, because their natures and 
tendencies are totally different. But, I apprehend it has been 
fuUy proved, that their natures and tendencies are the same ; and 
diat natural and moral evils, are evils for the same reason ; and 
that naturU' an J moral goods, are good also, for thfe same rea- 
son. We must, therefore, search for other differences, as the 
ground of the division of good and evil into natural and moral.' 
This will be the subject of the next Essay. 



■»«4f #««•««« 



Cf the Reasons y why goad and evU are distinguish- 
ed by the terms natural and moral. 

Where ^re is no difference, there is no ground for a dis« 
Aiction. The distinction ther^ore, which is under considera^ 
^on, and has long prevailed, in^lies a difference. . 

llie person, who first made this distinetion, had in his own 
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vieWy^ffiei^iit^gfOWfl'iarit. And paaoldiid^ for Jii«if tt^jcs, 
h^ve tasusidered t^ idistuiio^OB weU ibimded* Atoms' tew 
sbown, ia tbe fpeceding ^saj^ tibai^ tbe ^fieneMe aoihe^MiltfW 
of .moral wd ^ai^Qural goed and «vai it apt ihe ^ee^Bm^of^he 4fa»- 

WilJ^ « view to ^ucHale tbiB s&bjee^ I will divide id) things 
wbiob existi inte nat^flai and ^inoral.s^geiUs. Smw jsM^^ajr^ 
tbece are no nalaral agenlfu JF'or aU. tMngs «rbieh^xi«|^ «2;eefMt 
|BOffil4^em%ai!enQ toQm ihan ia#am ^ad tm^ruviafi^a^ »8Ut«ig9»iK 
proper tf> 4eaonBiKite tk^m .{^geote^ Thpngk ^s ^wiUlieignuiji^ 
ed, )(C^ for tbe eake of elttoidatioB^ 4lk^ 4UlpBc4i0n i9ay>' ^^be 
pvesen^, -be ^dmitle^ Accor^^g to tim ^stiatafym^ vmmy ^^iSk 
s^ ^9^ tbin^ewec^^ed'good suid'evil^eoj^d^^ ftotbe m^ 
ture of tbe agents to which (bey belong. Oood Md^^vil gmd 
itiea» belonging to ^a natural agent, «ffe ^J^eneHnpiKled «a^tral 4 
a«d^niib>r q^AiiK^es, beloogii]^ to a ^noral 9(gmttmt f0aUed 
i9Pr|d. Aj^dtbi^aeGonntofthe matter naji^atibfyBUMij^ SmI 
^i%liifiil^ve inia4< w^U^asliyfwbatis the rdiffiajneoce j aetweon a nift** 
1^1 fand mopcal agent/ It 19 as neeenparyilo knawthe-^reMd 
aftbi«4islinoftein, as cfdiat^mider consideration ? ^im9$w 
to this lipqiM^y , 4t is wieU to obscurve, Aat the ^iflSm»fee b c t ytiee i i 
a,^atiursdaB4^ni0ral agept is very obviops^ ^- A nf^ap$yi age^t i& 
dciiti|«te'pf«J}li]^pr^q]|«Mrtie9, w ame^eeessary |e e)iifisti|iiie 
tL'porai<ag?at. B|oridf8fgcf9t« are beings, .wbp-bavedie fvo^pw^ 
lies, or faculties of undiC^irstsadiBg, bieafpty tand will. Bnt^ -Eith- 
er agents are totally devoid of these properties. All beings pos- 
sessed of these properties are proper objects of praise and bWune. 
But there is nopropriety in praising or blanung Aose existence 
which are destitute of these properties. Every quaHty, there- 
fore, wheth^ good or evil, is denomhiated natural, which be- 
longs to a being that is not a proper object of praiseand blame ; 
and qualities, whether good or evil, are called morcd, if they be- 
long to beings indio are proper objects of praise and blame. la 
other words, by natuid jgood Md iHMral evil k meant, that 
which belongs to a being, which has not tbe properties necessary 
towaAur h^^fitvdi9ectiall|«rdse«Hl'bfotne; wd^ aacHsd^gMV 
and moral .^, if ^Jnlend!pdltoU<wimhb!&l^i||^ 
has Ae properties necessary to ccmstitute such an olgect.. Ac*-^ 
oeiMiag^, tefaon weisagi, therligbtoftiiclsaB is mMiaivfig^M ; 
TNorameHn^ * halarever t^^ikfiit a Messng thiensim^is, it deseif?ii^>M 
praise. But xby^-nbtf Bcixanse it 'has mtA ndie -|ii<iffr>iei| 
iafaioh'irireir6qidsitft'lt»fl£Baeril)a:'fit«I]^^ ofyiyisr^p Uitte^ 
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For it ha^ m» ioiteUigQiiee, no voloiuary cteniaiia) no feeKof^ 
or firimtple of aotioB* In like maaaer, wbeo we say all*af» 
&cl«ms ^or -derires are morally geod^r evil, we meaa, lb^bo» 
Umg to liafaigs who (tre proper obfoclt of praise -asd blame.^ 
But why are they proper objects of praise and blame ? becavse 
1b^ lAve ail tl^ properties necessary for that purpose. BwC 
whai are ^060 properties ? Understaoding, Taste and WiU. 

This shows that there is a wide difference between natnural 
and matai ageois* And the ^stinclioB of good an^i evil into 
oatimd and moral, is designed to teacb ns this dtfiei^nce, wkh- 
out using ctroumloetttiiHi* Now, when we say the light of <he 
son is a natural good, we know the idea intended to be ttpm- 
nmaioated is, 4iat «the sun, by its li^t, promotes happiness^ 
but'deaopves'no praise. But by moral good is meant, that the 
Msjeet of it js -an fi4))^t, which deserves praise. So that hyk 
this'^liBetiin, we do, in « short aad easy w^, give -each -oth-i 
er to undoestaad that -one ibekig is, and another is nc^ a proper 
ol^eet of praise and i^lame. Hence, when we say diseases, 
eartfaqnakes smd ilempests, ave natmral evils, the me^ikig is oh- 
vkHis $ these aretM^^prsiper objects to be blamed. And when 
we says 4bat wars, AeA^ Hourders, frauds, and the like, are 
moral «€vils, we^ow the -meaning is, that ^ authors of^hese 
fivih are desefsvtag of blame and censure. The same holds 
true wilii eespect taaioral and natural good. 

T)6s^ distkiGlion and dLvisicm being once made and undei^ 
atood, #ar neamng is obvious, when we use the terms natnra} 
and aaoTfd. • These terms include a train of ideas, which all 
uadfpstaiftd, who understuid d>e ground of the distinction. AH 
those evil qualities and events, which do not imply a desert of 
prat9^«or^ain6 in (the ^gaots, are classed together uid called 
natoral^iols; andrthose ovils, which imply « dei^rt ef blame, 
are daased tQgelbar ^and called moral. So all things, which 
are good, ave ^ided juto classes, esdled natural aiMl ^oral. 
ThJMifasaifioation renders the^eommnnication of our ideas 'ihort 
and .easgit. And if 'tins 4istinction were not made, and its ap- 
pi^f^atef terms were- n0t^optad, we should be compdfed to 
•se «Htny *Hi09e-word» than we now do, on admost every topic. 
His necessaiy, -bowever, ta observe, ^at 'every -thing belong- 
tnga6*a*flaefttl'agent, wbifsh^aay be tenned eith^ good or e^ 
vil,4sniot«of a^tnoral -nature* The •understanding is not con- 
ladeied a iaaral {acaiky, nor its ^^ratioos- moral exercises ; 
became saere inteUeot i$ 4iot « pcinciple <tf action. U* mankind 
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wjere endoed with no other faculty than the nn^rstanding, ^f 
might reason correctly, and increase in a knowledge of tnilh ; 
bnt they would never do any thing, which is either good Or e- 
▼il ; they would be totally inactive beings; NolMbg bat an 
active (principle will ever prove usefol, or hurtful. And as 
mere intellect is not in its nature active, and for thk reason will 
never promote or destroy happiness, it is not a mmral- faculty, 
nor its operations of a moral nature. 

The understanding may err, and errors may be the occaHonf 
but not thtijcause of evil. If errors are considered as evil, be- " 
cause >hey ai^ the occasion of evil, they come under the class 
(^ ^tural evils. So also, if correct reasonings and acts of 
judgment are termed good, because they may be the occasion 
of good; they are merely a natural good. The understanding 

t under the command of the heart. It is employed, as the 
art is pleased to direct, in devising means and ways to do 
good or hurt. It is employed in concerting mse and benevo- 
lent, or wicked and pernicious schemes, according to the pleas- 
ure and direction of the heart. The heart of Paul emplo)^ 
his intellectual powers, before his conversion, in devising tneans 
and ways to eradicate the christian religion from the emrth ; 
but when he became a good man, his heart employed his un- 
derstanding in concerting plans to spread it through the world. 
According to this example, all mankind make use of tfieir un- 
derstandings to do good or hurt, as their hearts please to direct. 
So the understanding is as really under the power and influence 
of the. heart, as our hands or feet. And the operations of the 
former are no more of a moral nature, than the motions of the 
latter. 

The same is true with respect to the will. 'Hris fkcuhy is 
under the entire influence of the heart. Mankind never choose 
or refose, contrary to the pleasure of thfe heart ; but all tbehr 
voluntary exercises are according to its highest pleasure. It 
has been shown, that the pleasure of the heart is antecedent to 
all voluntary exercises ; and mankind always act freely, be* 
cause they always act according to their pleasure. But if the 
will was not under the influence of the heart, men could not act 
according to their pleasure ; and of course could not be free 
agents. Previous to his being renewed, Paul's heart employed 
his will to carry into execution the schemes, which his undar- 
standing had formed, to destroy Christianity. But after his 
conversion^ his heart emplojred his will in executing plans, to 
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iXtend the knowledge of the Saviour through the world. In 
like manner, the will of every roan is under the direction and in- 
fluence of the heart. Now as the will is under the influence of 
the heart, its exercises are not of a moral nature. The opera- 
tions of the will produce every external effect, and always prove 
useful or hurtful. For this reason they are termed good, or 
evil. But they are not in a moral sense good or evil, for the 
same reason that the operations of the understanding are not. 
AU our voluntar3' exercises therefore, belong to the class of nat- 
lual good or evil. 

The motions of the hands, and other members, sometimes 
do good, and sometimes mischief ; and for this reason such 
actions are termed good and evil. But no obe supposes the 
actions of the hands and other members are, in a moral sense, 
either good or evil. And why not f Because the good and 
evil they produce do not proceed from them as the cause ; but 
from the heart, which uses them to do good or hurt, according 
to its pleasure. Such external actions are viewed as good or 
evil, in a natural sense only. And for the same reason, we must 
consider all operations of the understanding and will in the same 
light. 

From these remarks it follows, that-all the operations of the 
understanding and will, and all our bodily actions, so far as 
good and evil may be predicated of them, belong to the class of 
natural goods and evils. It also follows, that nothing but the 
heart and its operations is of a moral nature, belonging to the 
dass of moral good and evil. And one reason why the heart 
only is to be denominated morally good or evil is, this is the 
i^fdy frimartf principle of action in moral*agents. 

As we. can trace streams back to-vtheir original fountain ; so 
ve can trace all the actions of men back to their original foun- 
tain ; and this is the heart. And we can go back no farther. 
iWe find nothing in man antecedent to the heart, which is active, 

the canse of any actions. The heart then is the primary and 

cause of ail the moral good and evil, which can be pre- 

ited of meo as agents. This is the cause, source, or foun- 

in of all moral good and evil in man. 

The aflfections and passions are the operations of the heart. 

iy ^ow as directly from it as streams from a fountain. They 
the operations of the heart, as perceptions are of the under- 

mding, or volitions of the will. And as streams are of the 

le aatqre with the fountain from which they proceed ; so Xh^ 
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aflfectioos find patesions are of the same nature With tbe hcmL 
The heart is a moral faculty ; and its opcra^is are of a meral 
tutture* These only belong to the class of moral good msi 
eviL The nnderstan^ng and will are not moral iacvdttesi be- 
oause they are not primary^ active principles^ Of coarse die 
operations of these facolties are not moral. So fiur as it is 
proper to call them good and evil^ they are to be referred to the 
class of natural good and evil. 

It may by some be said^ that as the operations id. the wiH 
are connected with the heart, they ought to be viewed afr moral 
extremes* Bat tiiis does, not follow^ Things of diferent na- 
tures are connected. There is a o^inexion between the wider* 
Standing and the heart } yet it does not fidlow that the c^era* 
tkms of the understanding proceed from the beart^ or are of the 
aame moral nature with the ^>eration6 of the heart. Thare is 
^s real a difference beiween volitions and aifiectioiiSi as between 
affections and perceptions. Thb has been made evident in those 
essays, which treat on the faculties of the mkid. Heoeey though 
the will is connected with the hearty yet its operations ate not 
tfie operations of the heart, any more than perceptions are ^ and 
#f course, are not of a moral nature. 

To brii^ tills essay to a close, let the foUowing things be 
considered. A tree Iras fallen^ and killed a Hum. Does it de- 
serve blame f- No ; because it isnot a proper object of blame» 
Why is it not f Because it has not the faculties necestary to 
render it a ierigning mgenU 

Otoe man kilk imotim. Does he deserve blame i We will 
answer, yes: But why? Because he has aSl the £ieukieS| 
which are necessary to constitute him a designm^ og^t^ or ^ 
complete moral agent. But does blame belong to the under^ 
sl9atiding,which devised the meansby wbidi Hib was takcnawsg^ 
No. To h» will, which executed die scheme devised f Noi 
To die hand and dagger by idiich the victim was stabbed? Nel 
Bat why are not these deserving of blame ? Because 
were not ^%ive principles' ; tiMiy were only dit^ mstroments 
means, by whidi the murderous purpose was eiaeted. 
then renders the murdeper deservnig of censure and condeomi 
tion ? His heart. But why ? Because k is an active prin 
pie and the primary cause oif all the actons, which termin 
in the death of his fellow mortal. Here lies that malice 
pcfnse, which is called murder This is termed a moral evil^ 
cBMse it exists in a bnng who is acomplete moral agent ; 
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\)ecattse it is the cause of the death of his neighbor. To sum 
up the whole ; moral good and evil belong to moral agents ; 
and natural good and evil to natural agents But what 
is the difference between these two agents ? One has all the 
properties necessary to render it a proper object of praise and 
blame, or a designing agent ; and the other is destitute of 
them. But why is not every thing in ^ moral agent, which 
naay be denominated good and evil, to be considered a moral 
good or evil ? Because they do not proceed from a primary, 
active, principle of action. Accordingly, no good or evil is to 
be considered morale but that which proceeds from the heart of 
mart ; because this is the only primary principle of action. 
The heart then, arid its various operations, constitute the only 
class of moral good and evil. Every other good and evil be- 
longs to the class of natural good and evil. 

It is a general opinion, that exercisey action, activity , fcc. are 
essential to vice and virtue. Hence voluntary exercises have 
bj' many been considered as holy or sinful, because they have 
been viewed as being exclusively active. Since it is proved, ^ 
that the mind is endowed with that faculty called the taste or 
heart; and that this is the only primary, active, principle in 
men or moral agents ; all, who consider activity essential to vice 
and virtue, will now see why the heart is the only moral faculty; 
and why it with its operations include all holy and sinful exer- 
cises, by considering the subject in connexion with what is ad- 
vanced in this Essay. Such are, hence, desired here to give 
the subject a reconsideration. 






On ike iudwre of moral evil, or sin. 

U John, Zf 4. Whosoever committeth sin transgresfieth also the law ; for sin is the 
transgression of the law. 

The moral law is the rule of duty, given by God to man. It 
is a perfect rule ; and binding on aU intelligent, created beings. 
It never can be repealed or disannulled, any more than either 
moral good or evil can cease to exist; or their natutes^ ift the 

U 
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present system, be so altered, that virtue may become ince^ wa/t 
vice virtue. Hence the moral law is immutable, and wul be 
eternal in all its requirements and prohibitions. In this passa^ 
sin is expressly declared to be a transgression of the law. Of 
course, every transgression of this law is a sin* And the moral 
law, according to scripture, extends to the heart, as well as life 
alid conduct. It will be natural then, 

I. To inquire what may be considered as a trai^sgression of 
the moral law. 

This law contains two general branches. 1. Requirement, 
And — S. Prohibitions. The first respects what we ought tp 
do ; and the second what we ought to omit doing. Thou shaU 
love the Lord thy Ood with all thy hearty and thy neighbor as 
thyself. This contains the sum of all that is required of men. 
Thou shalt not do any evil. This contains all that is prohibited. 
These two constitute the whole rule of duty given to men. 
Here it is proper to consider how this rule may be transgressed* 
And, 

1. How may the requirements of the law be transgressed^ 
So long as men have in their hearts and lives all that is requir- 
ed of them, they certainly do not transgress this branch of the 
divine rule. If they love God with the whole heart, and their 
neighbor as themselves, they fulfil all that is required in their 
hearts. They have the heart and the afiections required of them. 
On this ground they cannot be blamed. For they do not trans- 
gress. The only way then by which men can transgress di- 
vine requirements is by defects j by omitting to do what is requir- 
ed. When the heart is destitute of love to God, that temper 
and afiection are wanting, which are required. Here is a defi- 
ciency, a want of the thing required ; a defect. The person 
does not come up to the rule of duty, but falls short of it. Is 
not a total want of love to God a great imperfection ? Is it not 
a transgression of the law ? Who can deny it i It is then 
evident, that this defect^ this privation^ this want in the heart of 
what is required, is a sin^ a transgression of the law. Hence 
any deficiency in this particular is a sin. We are required to 
love God with the whole heart. Nothing short of ^is comes 
perfectly up to what is required* Accordingly, if a person hbs 
love in his h^art to God, so far as he comes short of the measure 
requited, or of loving with tliie Whole heart, there is a tmn/ in 
hitn of the afiection required. This want is a sin. And so fa^ 
as any holy afiection, whether it be love, repentance? huinility^ * 
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Or any other grace, is wanting in strength or in equalling tht 
power we have for such affections, it is deficient ; there is a 
w^nt of more life, and a greater measure. And this defect of 
strength in any holy affection, is a sin, a transgression of what 
is required. So far as this want prevails, the; christian charac- 
ter is deficient, or imperfect. Hence a total want or deficiency, 
in any holy affection, is a sin. And this is the primary itnperfecr 
iion in every moral character. Did not this in the first place 
exist, there would be no irregularity, no sin in the heart or life 
of any moral agent. This will be proved in its proper place. 

But as many deny there is any sin in a mere want, deficien- 
cy, or defect in the moral character of man, it will be necessary 
to attend some further to this subject. 

Suppose the heart and life of a person is perfectly if hat it 
ought to be, in all respects but one; and that is a want of holy 
affection. Would not this want be considered a great imper- 
fection in his character f Would it not be viewed as sinfiil f 
Could he be considered as keeping the law perfectly ? Would 
not the divine law condemn him ? Could he, without any love 
in his heart to God, supposing every thing else be right, be ad- 
mitted into heaven ? And when he stands at the bar of God 
for trial, destitute of any love, would not his Maker blame and 
condemn him ? The answer to these questions is easy ; and 
proves that this want is a sin. 

Again. Do not all christians feel worthy of blame, so far as 
they know there is a deficiency in them f Do they not consid- 
er the want of more love, more humility, greater conformity to 
God, and more intense desires after holiness, a sin in them, a 
moral imperfection.? Do theyjever expect to be perfect, until 
every .grace ai'rives to perfection in its measure ? And is not 
this want a grief and burden to them daily f Does not this 
accord with the experiences of all christians ? And fully prove, 
that this want, in their view, is a sin ? This want is the very 
thing intended by stupidity, and barrenness. And for this want 
of more love, zeal, fervency, engagedness, and fruitfulness,they 
are condemned in the sacred oracles. Why do they cry, my 
leanness, my leanness ; why are they condemned for their stu- 
pidity in scripture, if such a want be not a sin ? Holy affec- 
tions are the fruits of the spirit. And so far as these are want- 
ing, there is a want of fruit ; and so far as christians are want-r 
ing in fruit, they are barren. And so far as dieir affections are 
vaunting, they are wanting in life, zeal, and fruitfulness. Ajid 
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so far as tbey arc wanting in life, and zeal, they are stupid. And 
for. such stupidity and barrenness, which we now see is only a 
want of a greater measure of holy affection, they blame and 
condemn themselves ; and also the word of God blames them. 
Why else are they condemned for their baiTenness, stupidity, and 
deadness ? This fully proves, that this want or deficiency of 
holy affection is a sin, in the view of christians, and according 
to the woihI of God. 

Further. In what way can divine requirements be transgress- 
ed, but by a deficiency f Nothing but a want of what is requir- 
ed, can be a transgression of requirements. Need any thing 
more be said to make it evident, that this want of right affec- 
tion is a sin f In like manner, all external neglects of duty are 
sinful. We are required to pray. If this be neglected, the 
thing required is not done. This neglect, which is nothing 
but an external deficiency, is sinful ; is so considered by men 
generally, and is thus represented every where in the word of 
God. The same is true of all external neglects of duty. A 
neglect of any duty is a deficiency in a person's life, a want, 
a defect. And there is no way by which a person can live con- 
trary to divine requirements, only to neglect to do what is re- 
quired. If a person neglect to give to the poor, when it is his 
duty to give, he has omitted a duty, and has done no more ; fo 
he has not stolen from the poor. Hence a neglect of duty 
implies no more than a mere want. But if he steals from the 
poor, when it was his duty to give, he has both omitted his^iuty 
to them, and done what is prohibited. Hence all acts, which 
are forbidden, imply a breach of the whole law in its require- 
ments, and prohibitions. But omitting a duty is a transgres- 
sion only of what is required ; it does not imply a transgression 
of what is forbidden. It is now evident, that a want or deficien- 
cy in the heart, and a neglect externally of what is required, are 
each of them sinful, a breach of what the law requires. But 
as love is the sum of all the law requires, ii may afford some 
light to reflect on whatthe term implies. Love certainly implies 
apleasedness with the object beloved. To say we love an ob- 
ject, is saying we are pleased with it. Pleasure is an agreea- 
ble sensation. But what is the foundation of this pleasure ; or 
what is it, which is pleased ? It must be something. For we 
can no more conceive how pleasure, or any affection, can exist 
without a subject, than we can conceive of an action without an 
agent. If it be said the agent is the subject pf the pleasure, and 
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•f every affection ; still this is not sufficiently definite. For 
every moral agent has faculties, different in their nature. Th^ 
understanding is one faculty. And all agree it is not a feeling 
faculty ; therefore, it is not the subject of pleasure. And the 
taste, or heart is another faculty ; and the only feeling one, 
which belongs to the human mind. And the sensations of this 
faculty are always antecedent to voluntary exercises. This fac- 
ulty then is the subject of that pleasure, which is ever implied 
in love. As we are required to love God, and this love implies 
a pleasedness with his character, and such pleasedness cannot 
exist without a disposition or heart to be pleased^ God requires 
us to have this disposition. Indeed, that we ought to have a 
disposition or heart to be pleased with the divine character, is 
a truth so evident, it is presumed no one will deny it.v 

Another thing implied in love, is a desire for the honor and 
happiness of the person beloved, and a desire to enjoy his soci- 
ety. This all know to be a fact by experience. Do not all 
wish well to the object beloved, and wish to possess and enjoy 
it ? Now, when God requires us to love him with all the heart, 
he requires us to have a disposition at all times to be pleased 
with his character ; and he requires us to be pleased with it, and 
to have desires for the glory and honor of his name^ and to en- 
joy him forever. For as God requires love, he requires every 
thing implied in it. But a disposition to be pleased with him, 
and to desire his glory, and the enjoyment of him, is love. This 
shows how much is implied in the command, to love God with 
all the heart. And I here make no other distinction, than what 
is made in the command itself, by him who knows all things. 
He considers the heart a distinct thing from love, and antece- 
dent to it. Thou shalt love^ with whatf With thy heart. The 
heart then, or what I mean by disposition, is distinguished from 
love, which is only an operation of the heart. Hence, to re- 
quire us to love with the heart, is requiring us to have a heart 
or disposition to love, if we have it not. 

And if men have not a disposition to love God, the most es- 
sential thing in the requirement is wanting. And if this is want- 
ing, the command is violated ; and the person never will Jove 
bis Maker, till this disposition is created in him. And this 
want of a disposition to love, or be pleased with the character of 
God, is the primary imperfection in the moral character of men. 
I am now ready to attend, 

2. To the prohibitions of the uioral law. 
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There aire many atfectionfe of heart, which we iicver ought to 
indulge or gratify ; and many external actions, which we ought 
never to perform. Such as anger, revenge, lying, stealing, and 
hating God or man. If we have and indulge those passions, 
which the law forbids, or perform those actions, which are sin- 
ful, we transgress the prohibitions of the law. In doing this, 
we go beyond the rule of duty, there is excess in us, as well a« 
defects. It appears, th^ii, that we transgress the rule of duty in 
two ways. 1 . By not coming up to it, or not doing and having 
all that is required ; and 2. By going beyond it, or having and 
dbing what is ekpressly fot*bidden. And is it not as great a sin, 
not to live up to the rule of duty, as to go beyond it ? Arc 
not defects as really sinful as excesses ? 

Why are positive acts of transgression sinful ? If it be an- 
swered, because they tend to destroy the happiness of the moral 
system ; for the same reason such defects are sinful. For noth- 
ing tends more to destroy the system. For if all the mem- 
bers were destitute of that love the law requires, the system is 
ruined. Nothing but wars, contentions, disorders, and deso- 
lations Would prevail in it. But this consideration belongs to 
another part of the subject, where it wiH be attended to more at 
large. 1 have now shown what a transgression of the law is, and 
of course what sin is. To elucidate this subject more fully, a 
number of other things must be taken into consideration. I 
proceed therefore to attend, 

II. To the principles of action in the human heart. 

Evet-y agent possesses a principle of action. There must be 
something inherent, abiding in him, which will move and ex- 
cite him to action, or he is not an agent, and will never act. He 
may be a subject to be acted upon, and used as an instrument 
in the accomplishment of many things ; but he is nothing more 
Aan a passive subject or instrument. As every being must have 
a principle of action in himself, to be an agent, it is a matter of 
importance to attend to this in particular. 

One^thing is self-evident, that a principle of action must be 
something susceptible of feeling. And as nothing is a feeling 
but sensations and emotions, which are pleasant or painful, 
something must exist in man, which is susceptible of pleasure 
and pain. And it will be granted, that the faculties of under- 
standing and will are not the subjects of sensations. The heart 
is the subject of all our pleasant and painful sensations. The 
heart Is the only principle of action in moral agents, as has been 
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or complex principle of siPtion. On exannination it^will be ev- 
ident it i^ a complex principle. 

Here let us attend to facts and experience. I^ not benetM>- 
lenqe a principle of action ? Is it not pleased with divine tbings^ 
and disgusted at sin f Does it not excite to action, and. move us 
'to keep the law in all its parts, and make us active and.aealoii& 
in the service of God f It in fact operates in this manner, in all 
who possess it. Then it is a principle of action. 

Do not hunger and thirst excite to action ? I^ not. the ap- 
petite pleased with food and drink? Does it not move mea to 
lise all the means, necessary to a supply of bodily wants ? 
Then it is a principle of action. 

Are not natural afiections, such as the parental, fifial, and 
coi^ugal, principles of action f Do they not operate as power- 
All principles, and excite to innumerable actions f Then it is a 
fact, which agrees with experience, that in the heart there are 
several distinct principles of action ; principles, which excite 
men to pursue very different objects. Benevolence will lead to 
seek the glory of God; hunger, to seek food; thirst, to seek 
drink ; and otJbier principles, to seek their respective objects* 

These principles are so many distinct appetites. Benevo- 
lence, hunger, thirst, natural affections, are so many distinct 
appetites. And these, collectively considered,, constitiUe the 
heart. Hence the he^urt is a complex faculty, composed, of a 
number of appetites united; which prepare us to be the subjects 
of all the sensations we. ever experience, and to perform all the 
actions which ever belong to us as agents. This point has 
been clearly established in the essay on the appetites, laqiiire, 

IIIw Why all vice and virtue must have their seat in the 
heart. The reason is, because this is the primary fountain from 
which all good and evil proceed*. The appetites of the beaiA 
are the principles of actij^n, which 3et all the wheels in motion. 
They govern the understanding, and the will, and jadl our ex- 
ternal actions. Tlike these away ^ and. men would not be ageiUs^ 
and good and evil could not be imputed to them. 

Whai we see in men. external conduct, good or bbd^: we are 
to trace back, and find from whence it all proceeds. In run^ 
ning.back, we find the. external actions proceed firom the will; 
and the will from the heart. Here we come to the original fdun«< 
tain, from which all-good andevil proceed. Here thenJs the. 
seat of all vice and vurtue. Here ai% the principks. of action. 
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which ikre the causes of all the good Or e^l ever done by ni^ii^ 
tronsidered as agents. Their moral character, then, is according 
to the nature of the heart. The heart is eiUier virtuous or vi- 
cious ; and all its operations, or affections, are of the same na- 
tore with itself. For streams are like their fountains ; and 
fruit) take the nature of the tree which bears it. For the 
reasons now given, nothing can be more evident than this ; that 
vice and virtue must consist in principles of action, and mtist 
have their seat in the heart of all moral agents. 

Here it niay be well to observe, that as the appetites of men^ 
in the sense explained, are the principles of action | so some of 
them may be lost, and then again restored. This is in fact the 
case, with respect to benevolence* Adam lost his disposition 
to love God, at the fall ; and if he became a good man, it was 
again restored. And all men are bom destitute of it ; and 
when any are regenerated, it is implanted in their hearts. And 
other appetites, as well as this, may be lost and restored. And 
this often in fact appears to be the case. Still this does not 
affect the subject of moral agency. For when an appetite is 
lost, others, which are principles of action, still remain ; and 
men are as active agents as ever. Though it does not affect 
agency, yet it will cause a great alteration in men^s conduct. 
That appetites may be lost and restored, is one thing of 'im- 
portance to be considered in relation to this subject. I shall now, . 

IV. Show that vice and virtue are not in themselves good or 
evil, but only in a relative sense. This has been proved in the 
^say on good and evil. This point being made plain and es- 
tablished, we may now observe, that the same thing maybe good 
at one time, and evil at another, just according to its circum- 
stances and connexions. For instance, when poison is taken 
in such quantity as to destroy life, it must be considered as 
an evil thing ; but when taken mixed with other ingredients, 
or alone in a proper quantity, it produces health, and is esteem- 
ed a good medicine. Fire, when under our government, is a 
great blessing. But when it rages uncontrolled, it is a very 
great evil. The sun is a very great blessing, when connected 
with a supply of rain. But without rain, it proves the great- 
est evil ; for then its tendency is to destroy life. If the earth 
should lose its projectile force, it would directly be swallowed 
up in the sun ; and every thing on its surface would be destroy- 
ed. We might multiply instances to show, that a great blessing 
in one state, might prove a great curse or evil in a different 
condition. 
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*]^hes$ remarks may serve to show, that the same priticiple^ 
•faction in the heart of men indifferent circumstances may 
have a very different tendency. I shall therefore now con- 
sider, 

V. How some principles of actio^ iti the heart may and will 
tend to produce happiness in one state, and misery iti a differ- 
ent state. Adam, we are informed, was cf eat^ in the image ^ 
God, both natural and moral. He was therefore created wm 
a heart to love his Maker supremely. And this wa^ the gov- 
erning principle of his heart. It was an active principle. He 
had also other principles of action implanted in his heAti: ^ucb 
as hunger, thirst, a love for his wife and children, a desire for 
Knowledge, a principle of self preservation, and others enu- 
merated in Essay 9th! 

Now as long as Adam was governed by love to his Marker, all 
the principles of action in his heart Would be subordinated! id 
the glory of God, and kept in due Regulation. If he ate or 
drank, or gratified any other appetite, it was with a view to the 
glory of God. He would not neglect any duty, the law requir- 
ed of him ; nor perform one action, which the law forbade. 
iTiere would be no defect, or excess, in Iris heart or fife. Hd 
Would hot fall short of the rule of duty^ (tt go beyond it ; bttt 
live according to it. And so long as he ^id this, he was pet' 
ISct. All the feelings of his heart, and th^ actions of his life 
barmpnized, and centered ultimately in the sam6 end; Noth- 
ing but obedience, order^ regularity, and harmony prevailed in 
paradise. Both natural and morsLl evil was unKii6wn. And 
iri this perfect manner every thing Would have proceeded, had 
he not been deceived by liis aidversary the devil,' and then viola- 
ted the divine command. Under this deception he believed, 
that good, and not evil j would result from his bating the forbid- 
den fruit. Being deceived he ate.' And then^ itecording to 
the divine appointment, tie forfeited and lost bis benevolent 
principle. The moment this was done, he ^as in a state of 
spiritual death. One of the greatest changes took place in his 
moral character. He was no longer a ssdnt, but a sinner. He 
liad lost the moral image of his Maker. Every thing the law 
required of him was wanting. He had no benevolent disposi- 
tion to govern him, or to be gratified. He had no love for th^ 
happiness of others ; no love for the law of (Jod, and nothing iO 
prompt him to seek his glory, or the good of his kingdom. He 
Was in the view of the law a sinner. Because every thing tbd^ 

r 
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lair required ofhim was wanting ; and by the law he was eoo* 

Now all this b tme, considering only what was toanting at 
Adam. Is not that character morally imperfect, which is des- 
titote of all holiness both in principle and action f Is it not m 
«infol character ; such as the law condemns ? Then a mere 
want, and privation of holiness is a moral imperfection ; it is a 
sin, or a transgression of the law. 

Thb sentiment demands the careful attention of the reader. 
It will surely be granted, that as long as a moral agent is per- 
fectly benevolent, or loves God with the whole heart, and thi^ 
principle governs him, it wiD be impossible for him to do any 
thing in a moral sense wrong, or to commit sin. It is evident 
then, the iirst sin in a moral agent must consist in the entire^ or par'* 
tial want of benevolence. For so long as benevolence is perfect, 
lUid he is governed by it, he cannot sin. There is no way, then, by 
which he can become a sinner, but by the loss of b^evolence 
wholly, or in part. If entirely lost, he has no moral goodness 
remaining. If it is diminished, and he should not love God half 
so much as he might and ought ; then there is a partial defect. 
Hence the first sin in 9 moral agent must be an entire^ or partial 
•want of benevolence. The first sin must be a deficiency, priva- 
tion, or imperfection. There is no other way conceivable by 
which a perfect, moral agent, can become imperfect or sinful ; 
or by which sin can enter, or begin to exist. Could saints in 
heaven, whose benevolence is now perfect, become imperfect or 
sinful, unless by a perfect or partial want of benevolence ? Of 
<:ourse the primary existence of moral evil must consist in a de- 
^ciency, or want of benevolence, in whole or in part. 

This 'benevolence is all that Adam lost at the fall. All his 
other principles of action remained the same. He had the same 
appetites of hunger, thirst, self preservation, conjugal and filial 
■afiection, and desire for knowledge. This fact is undeniable. 
But now the great inquiry is, how will these principles of action 
operate, where there is no love in the heart to God ? One 
thing is certain ; these principles of action will have the sole 
and entire government of the man. For he has no other prin- 
4piples to govern him. Now these principles will never lead a 
person to seek any objects, but those he loves. And he loves 
no objects, but those of a worldly nature. Hence the world, in 
some shape or other, will be the only object of pursuit. The 
Vorld now is bis idol, and only portion. These principles of 
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actioiii where there is no love to God to regulate and goverft 
them, will lead men astray from God. Instead of serving him, 
. they will serve only the creature and themselves. These prin- 
ciples are all of the same nature, and will produce nothing but 
evil. They fix on the world with supreme afiection, lead men 
astray from God, and keep them travelling the road to death ; 
• and thus tend uhimately to a state of misery. This is their on- 
ly tendency. They must then be viewed as sinful, or morally 
evil. The primary fault, however, is not in these principles, but 
in the want of benevolence. This is the primary, original fault 
in the character of men. The consequence of this fault is, that 
all the other principles will have no tendency, but to misery. 
Just as the tendency of the sun is to destroy life, when there is 
no rain ; or of the earth to fall into the sun, if it has .lost its pro- 
jectile force. But this will appear more fully, by attending 
particularly to their operations. 

Let us suppose pride to be a principle of action, which we 
bring into the world with us. Honor, or applause is its object. 
Then some honorary office or station is the object it will seek. 
How will this principle operate, in a person who has no love for 
God or man ? Its first operation will be, desires to obtain the 
object, the honor which is pleasing. Secondly, desires will 
arise for all the means necessary to possess and enjoy the ob- 
ject. If other persons aid him in his pursuit, he will be much 
pleased with their conduct, and appear to be very friendly to 
them. But if they oppose him in bis schemes to reach his end, 
and thwart and disappomt him, from his pride will arise hatred, 
malice, anger, revenge, or a desire to retaliate on them 
for the injuries he receives. If others rise above him in honor, 
he will envy them ; and if he encounters great and continued 
opposition, his envy and revenge will become a rooted hatred 
and malice. This is the worst passion, which can exist in the 
human heart; and when excessive, it seems to exclude the com- 
mon afiections and passions^ And as he has no other love for 
God or man, he will use any means which promise to secure bit 
end, whether they are lawful or unlawful, good or bad. Noth- 
ing restrains him but the fear of punishment or disgrace in this 
world. This is the way in which pride operates in every nat- 
ural heart ; although it does not always reach this euormout 
degree. 

Let us now attend to the operations of some other appetite, 
as hunger for instance, in a person who has no love to God or 
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«9an. The object of this appetite is food. From this appetite 

* wiH arise desires for the object ; and also desires for all the 
means^ which are necessary to obtain food in variety and plenty. 
Then will follow desires for land, money, and many other thiligg 

-useful in procuring food. Persons who favor his wishes will 
)be regarded as friends ; and opposition will lead to the same 
results as in the former case. 

We will next attend to selfishness. This many suppose is a 
principle, by which all men are governed, and the root of all 
sin; indeed the only sinful principle in the human heart. We will 
grs^nt, for the present, this opiniop is tme. Liet us see how this 
will operate in men, who have no love to God or their fellow 
creatures. Self is the object or end of selfishness. To please 
self, is the jend ultimately sought. From this principle will a- 
j*ise desires for every object, which is pleasing to it ; and also 
for all the means by which those objects can be obtained. And 
the pei*son will use all the means necessary to this end, as far as 

'he is able ; whether they are lawful and just, or unlawful and 
unrighteous, as far as is consistent with safety. He also 
will be gratified with such persons as favor his plans ; and will 

Jiave his malignant passions excited against those who oppose 
him. 

Let us now attend to the operation of the same principles of 
action in the heart of a person, who has a benevolent principle, 
invariably governing him in all he does. The end or object 
jof benevolence is the happiness of others, or the highest good of 
iCrod's kingdom. If he is governed by benevolence invariably, 
he will do every tbing with a view to this end. Let us see then 
how the other appetites implanted in him will operate. 

They will certainly be subordinated to the object he ultimate- 
ly seeks. He wiU never sufier them to lead him astray. He 
will never do one wrong thing to gratify them. And in some 
of his; pursuits tfk^se will harmoni^^e with benevolence, and 
prompt him to do the sai^fie thing. Benevolence will prompt 
him to feed the poor ; and natural pity will move him to do the 
same thing. Here, and in other instances, they will harmonize. 
This man will seek bis end by no other, than lawful means. If 
Others aid him, he will be pleased. If they oppose him and his 
great object, he will view them enemies to God and man. Bu^ 
he will not be angry with them ; no hatred, or revenge, or envy, 
pr malice, will arise in his heart. But he will pity, and pray 
^r them i and labor to bring them to repentance. For he 1qv^$ 
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liiem as he does himself,. And he will sacredly regard Ithe nde 
of duty in all he does ; and never go beyond it, or fall short of 
it. In this man, who is invariably governed by benevolence, 
his other appetites do no hurt ; and sometimes aid him in his 
pursuits. They produce no evil, but are perfectly under the 
government of benevolence. While he is governed entirely by 
benevolence, no principle of action in his hedrt can ever lead 
him one step astray. He will act as perfectly, as Adam did in 
a state of innocence. No principle of action can ever lead him 
astray, or harm him, unless it becomes stronger, and operates 
with more force ; which can never be, so long as benevolence is 
entire and governs. 

I have now given a just view of the operations of all the prin- 
ciples of action in the human heart. These principles are the 
laws of our nature, by which all men are as invariably govern- 
ed, as the planetary system is by the laws of attraction and 
cavitation. And did we understand this subject, and know 
what principles of action would govern a man at any given time» 
and the exact circumstances in which a person wauld be placed^ 
we could ascertain how he would act, as accurately as we can 
calculate an eclipse. We must now admit the following con- 
clusions. 1 . A benevolent appetite is the only principle, which 
will lead men to seek the good of Grod's kingdom, or the happi-^ 
ness of others. 2. All other principles of action are implanted 
in us, with a view to have them stimulate us to seek those things 
which are necessary to the life and comfort of the body, and of 
society, while in this life. And as they will not be needed by 
saints in heaven, and there cannot be of any benefit to them, 
they will either be ei*adicated, or cease to operate forever. 3. 
That if men in this life were always governed by benevolence, 
otfcer principles of action in the heart wotdd never do any hurt, 
or produce any evil. 4. That where benevolence is totally 
wanting, all the other principles of action will in their operations 
lead men astray from God, to transgress his law, and to perpe- 
trate all the crimes, to which circumstances and temptations lead 
them. 5. That all the principles of action in a natural heart 
are equally sinful. One in its tendency is no worse than anoth- 
er. Hunger, thirst, pride, natural affection, and selfishness will 
equally lead natural men astray, and their tendency is equally 
to final misery. 6. That if those principles of action wdre 
never opposed by God or man, and should meet with no obsta- 
jc^Jes in Uieir operation, but were assisted^ wfi should never ^e« 
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the passions of hatred, anger, envy, revenge, or mahce rise Ir 
the human heart. For these passions are always excited by op- 
position made to such principles of action, in their operation, by 
God or man. 7. That principles of action are not good or evil 
in themselves considered ; but are good or evil according to 
their tendency to produce happiness or misery ultimately. 8. 
That the primary fault, or imperfection in the character of mor- 
al agents is a want of a principle of benevolence. Where this 
is totally wanting, all other principles of action tend to misery 
ultimately ; and when this is in the heart, and has the entire gov- 
ernment, they do no hurt, and their tendency is not to misery. 
Hence — 9. A benevolent appetite is the only law of our nature, 
which will cause all other principles to operate regularly, and 
prevent confusion, disorder, and evil. It is therefore in this cast 
similar to other things governed by uniform laws. — ^Things art 
so planned and ordered, both in the natural and moral worlds, 
that they operate in connexion with each other. Df course, if 
one important thing should cease to operate, the operation of 
other things would, in consequence of this, produce nothing but 
disorder, confusion, evil, and misery. The system is perfect, if 
all the parts operate in harmony together, as they were first 
created. But if one part should be destroyed and be. wanting, 
and the other part continue to operate, disorder, evil, and mis- 
ery are the consequence. Hence the most fatal consequences 
tnay follow from a mere want or privation. As I have already 
observed with respect to the operations of the sun, if there was 
to be no rain ; and of fire, when it is not under a master ; and 
of the earth, if it should lose its projectile force ; and also of 
the whole planetary system, if one planet should be annihilat- 
ed ; or in case they should be deprived of their gravitation. A 
privation of one thing in such cases would be followed with the 
most fatal consequences. 

So when all the laws of our nature operate in connexion 
with each other, as they did in Adam before the fall, their ten- 
dency was to nothing but happiness. All was order, and har- 
imony . But at the fall, one of these laws, that of a benevolent ap^ 
petite, was entirely lost. In consequence of this, all the other 
laws of our nature in their operation tend only to disorder, evil, 
and misery. This world became the supreme object, the idol 
of the heart. And this will be their operation, until a benevo- 
lent appetite is restored, or agam implanted in the heart. Wher^ 
diis is done, as i( always is io regeneration^ then every thing b» 
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gins to operate regularly ; and when this appetite in saints 
•hall have the entire government constantly, perfect order, obe- 
dience, and regularity in their conduct will prevail ; and tho 
tendency of every thing in them, and their condnct will 
produce nothing but happiness. It must then be plain,, 
that the want of a benevolent principle is the great, and 
primary fault, or imperfection, in the moral character of moral 
agents. It is the want of this, which turned holy angels in- 
to devils, and our holy progenitors into sinners. 

We now see what sin is. It is a transgression of the law. 
And the law is transgressed by defects^ and by excesses. As It 
Is a rule, which extends to the heait, as well as the life ; every 
thing wanting in the heart and conduct of man, which the law 
requires, is a transgression of its requirements. And every 
thing in the heart and life, which the law forbids, is a transgres- 
sion of its prohibitions. And these two classes of transgres- 
sions, of the requirements and the prohibitions of the law, are 
innumerable. 

Let it be granted for a moment, that there is an individual 
principle of selfishness in men, which is the root of all sin in them, 
and the only fountain from which all wickedness proceeds, as 
some contend ; and now let us attend to its operations. We 
may first ask, what is selfishness ? Is it self love, a love to self; 
and love for our private, individual interest ^ In whatever way 
defined, I suppose it will be granted, that such a degree of love 
to self, or to our private interest, as we ought to have for others, 
is right. To love our neighbor as ourselves, implies, tliat a 
degree of love to self is a duty. And if we love ourselves no 
aiore in proportion, than we do others, we are not guijty. Such 
a degree of love to self is not sinful. Hence, it is not sinful, 
until we love ourselves more than we ought. This principle, 
4hen, is not sinful in itself. It is no sin to love self as much as 
we ought to love others. The sinfulness of it, then, cooists, not 
in a degree of love to self, but in loving self too much. Its siur 
fulness we see consists in an excess of love to self. This is prer 
cisely the case with hunger, considered as an appetite, and priui- 
dple of action. There is no sin in loving food. But it is 
a sin to love it more than we do God. This must be granted. 
But all unrenewed men love food, more than they love God» 
'So the sinfulness of this appetite consists, not in loving food, 
knt la toving It too muchf it consists in ao exws of hve to food* 
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Here the cassis parallel with that of selfishness ; and for the 
same reason we must view selfishness sinful, we must consider 
the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again, to indulge or gratify self to a certain degree, is a duty. 
But to indulge selfbeyond a certain degree, is sinful; it is indulg- 
ing self too much. Here its sinfulness consists in an excess of in- 
dulgence. So it is no sin, to indulge hunger to a certain de- 
gree. But to indulge it beyond this degree, is sinful. And its 
sinfulness consists in an excess of indulgeuce. Here the cases 
are parallel. And for the same reason we view selfishness sin- 
/ul, we must consider the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again. When a principle of selfishness is indulged, in using 
unlawful means to obtain the objects which are agreeable to self, 
it is sinfuh Here its sinfulness does not consist in using lawful 
means to obtain its desired objects, or ends ; but in using un- 
lawful, unjust means. So it is not sinful, for hunger to use law- 
ful means to get food ; but when it uses unlawful means, it is 
sinful. Here the cases are parellel. 

Ag^< Will selfishness give rise to a thousand desires, sudr 
Its a desire! for money, cattle, land, elegant houses andf furniture? 
And will a multiplicity of such desires take ofi* the attention too^ 
much fiK>m religion, ^d place it too much on the world ; and 
is this sinful ? In like manner, hunger will give rise to a traitf 
of such secondary desires for money, land, cattle, and every 
thing necessary to procuring food, and enjoying it in an elegant 
manner. These desires will pei*plex, take off the attention too 
much firom reli^on, and place it too much otf the world. Here 
again the cases are parallel. 

Agdio< if a selfish man is opposed in his pm^uits by others, 
Ihb will produce in him anger^ hatred, revenge^ and such ma- 
lignant passions ; a principle, which will give rise to such ma- 
lignant passioinSy is sinful. In like manner, if others oppose a 
man in bis pursuits to gratify his hunger, the same malignant 
passions will rise in his heart. And if se^sbiess is sinful, be- 
cause it will gittfe rise, if opposed, to such malignant passions ; 
fhen the appetite of hunger is sii^iil ^ for it will operate in the 
tame manner, and give rise, if appmsedf to die same pasnons. 
And this is what we daily see in &ti. So that here the cases 
are panJlel. 

And diere is fm light in which this subject can be vi^ed, f 
Mieve, but we shall find that every reasoi!, whtcfa can he afr^ 
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signed to prove selfishness to be sinful, but what will equally 
prove the appetite of hunger to be sinful ; and every other ap- 
petite, or natural affection, with which we are bom. 

I have under this particular granted, for the sake of light, 
that there is such a principle of selfishness in all men, as many 
contend for, which is the root of all sin. — At the same time, { 
do not believe in such a principle. I suppose every appetite 
with which we are born is selfish. The man, for instance, who 
is governed by the appetite of hunger, has no other or higher 
end in view, than the gratification of this personal appetite. In 
doing this, he has no regard to the happiness of other persons, 
unless near relatives whom he considers as part of himself. 
Whether others are benefitted or injured, he will gratify him- 
self by indulging this appetite. And can wfe conceive of any 
thing more highly selfish than this ? In like manuer, every 
other appetite in men is selfish. So that selfishness does not 
consist in one single individual principle of action. It may be 
predicated of every appetite, witli which we are born. They 
ore all in this sense selfish, that men under the influence of them 
will not seek an}' higher good than the gratification of their ap- 
petites ; and in doing this they have no regard to the happiness of 
others ; and will, by unlawful means, injure them to gratify their 
appetites. And this is proved by daily and numerous fkcts. 

Furthermore. If a man had a principle of self-love in him, 
according to the opinion of many ; at the same time was con- 
stantly governed by a principle of benevolence, his selfish prin- 
ciple wouM never be gratified in any of the above cases to an €0?- 
cess^ and no further than it ought to be indulged. This is cer- 
tain, if he is governed in all he does by benevolence. In this 
case his self-love would not do any hurt, or produce any evil 
effects. And the same is true of all our appetites, so long as we 
are governed by benevolence. Hence, no appetite will produce 
any evil effects in any man, until benevolence is wanting wholly, 
or in such a degree as not to be all the time the governing prin- 
ciple. So that the privation of holiness wholly, or in part, most 
take place, before any prindples in men will produce any evil 
effects ; except in cases where they are so £»r deceived as tol»- 
lieve that is right, which is wnmg. 

It appears to me diat enough has been said to show what mi 

is ; or in what total depravity consists, ibid according to Ae 

doctrine advanced in this essay it is evident, that tlie depravity 

•of the heart coninsts— *!. In the entire want of a principle of 

W * 
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benevolence, or holiness. And this want is the primary defi- 
ciency, or imperfection in the moral character of man. And 
this privation of holiness must take place, previous to the exis- 
tence of any positive acts of sin, except in cases of deception. 
And— 

2. In the existence and operation of those appetites with which 
tire are born. The tendency of these is to sin, to excesses in all 
the ways described, where there is no principle of holiness. 
Then these appetites prefer this world to God and heavenly 
things ; lead men to indulge them to an excess in the objects 
they love ; and to the use of unlawful means to obtain such ob« 
Jects. And these two principles, the want of holiness, and the 
appetites implanted in us, will account for all the sins and crimes 
ever perpetrated in this world. And this scheme is fully taught 
and supported by the word of God. Why will not men come 
to Christ? Because they see no beauty in him to attract them; 
and because they love this world, and prefer it to Christ and to 
heaven. Why will they not come to the gospel supper, when 
so often invited ? Because that supper contains nothing which 
is agreeable to any other, than a holy heart. They refuse to 
come, and go after the world, their farms and merchandixe ; 
because those objects please and gratify their appetites. They 
serve the creaUire, and not the Creator, for the same reasons. 
And with this representation the whole word of God harmonizes. 
^So that we have both scripture and reason, to vindicate the 
sentiments advanced in these sheets. 

This manner of accounting for the passidns and actlmis of 
men, is more satisfactory to my mind than the scheme which im* 
putes to man a principle of positive malignity. Disinterested 
malevolence ; or that disposition which takes pleasure in the 
misery of others, independently of our own interest, is too dia- 
bolical to be admitted as existing in the human breast. It is the 
perfect opposite of the spirit of holy and disinterested benevo- 
lence. And when the love of God and man is wanting, all the 
other principles of our nature become devoted to transgression, 
and arrange us on the side of rebellion, and lay us under wrath 
with the devils then\selves. But it is not necessary to suppose, 
that a cruel and fiend-like disposition is the ruling principle of 
fallen man. Departing from God, he becomes selfish ; and all 
bis afiections are indulged for the gratification of selfishness, and 
contrary to the divine prohibitions and requirements. Meeting 
with opposition in bis favorite pursuits, both from his felloyf 
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IBM, and from the providence and word of God, bis passioi^ 
become malignant, and he indulges in deeds of injustice, cruel- 
ty, and revenge. This mode of accounting for such malignan- 
cy appears to me to agree with facts that pass under our obser- 
vation, even including the deliberate cruelties of savages and of 
ilespots. 






&n the svhject of praise and blametcorthiness^ 

We ought, in the first place, to have clear and distinct ideas 
#f what is implied in praising and blaming persons. 

If a person sustains a good character j we say he is worthy of 
praise. What does praising him imply f It implies — 1 . That 
we jtidge his character to be what it is, really good. This is 
an act of the understanding. This is the faculty, which judges 
. concerning truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and bad 
characters. 2. That we approve of a good character, justify 
it, are pleased with it. This is an ^^ of the heart. It is the 
lieart, which likes, or dislikes, is pleased, or displeased. So 
it comes to pass often, from the influence of a bad heart, that 
good characters are disliked. 3. That we treat the person weU; 
so that our conduct corresponds with his real character. To 
treat him well, is to make him happy as far as we are able. 
This is not always done ; good characters are often treated very 
ill. But this is a great inconsistency. If we judge a character 
to be good, which really is ; and approve it ; and treat the p&t* 
Son accordmgly, we do every thing implied in praising him. 
In this sense God the Judge will praise good men at the judg- 
ment day. He will judge their characters to be what they are, 
really good. He will approve them, and love them. Aiid he 
will treat them well, or make them happy. This is praising 
-tad honoring them before an assembled universe ; greater bon- 
er ctnnot be done them. 
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Blaming is the reverse of this. If a character is really hai, 
9l sinful character, it deserves blame. And judging it to be what 
it really is, disapproving or hating it, and treating it according' 
to what it is, is blaming the person. In this sense God wilt 
blame the wicked at the judgment day. Their characters are 
bad ; he will jodge them bad ; he will disapprove and hale 
them ; he will make them miserable. This will be blaming 
them in the hi^est sense. Greater censure cannot be shown a 
person, than to pronomice him wicked, hate him, hnd treat him 
accordingly. These are the things implied in praising and 
blaming men. 

And now the question arises, what properties are requisite, to 
render a being a proper object of praise and blame, in this sense ? 
For we do not consider all beings, or existences, worthy of 
praise and blame. The sun may be termed a good being. It 
is daily doing good in many ways, and diffusing happiness 
through the world. But we do not consider the sun a proper 
object of praise. We consider a pestilence, or plague as*a 
great evil. Yet we do not consider it a'proper object of blame, or 
censure. But we consider good men as proper objects of praise ; 
and )bad men as objects of blame or censure. Why do wc 
make this distinction f Because we vieW man as endued with 
every property, necessary to render him a proper object of praise 
or blame. But the sun, and the plague, we consider as devoid 
of all these properties ; and hence they are not proper ol^^ts 
of praise and blame. 

Then we ought to inquire, what properties arc ncccs^^ry to 
render a being a proper object of praise and blame ; and why 
they are requisite ? This we have done in previous lectures. 
In order to have them now distinctly in view, it may not be a* 
miss to enumerate them. These properties are the faculties of 
the understandings taste and mil. It has been shown why each 
one of ihemis requisite, and the reasons have been assigned. 

To be brief in a recapitulation ; the understanding isnecessa- 
ry, because it is the onlyjp'crcemw^ faculty, the eve of the mind, 
and its only ej^e. This faculty can see cnd^j and means; it can 
aiTange, and connect means, in the best manner adapted 
to the end we wish to seek ; or it can form plans of operation ; 
show us the right and wrong way ; and thus prepare us to act 
with aim and design in all we do ; and it can discern the wis- 
dom or folly of every being's conduct. 

Xhe taste is a faculty which feels ; is the subject of all oof 
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Sensations, whether pleasant or painful ; so it must be active m 
its nature ; and is the only primary principle of action in men. 
It governs the whole man ; is the seat of all virtue and vice ^ 
and is the only facultj^, which renders us capable of rewards, 
whether good or evil. Hence without it man would not be an 
agent ; nor virtuous or vicious ; nor capable of any reward. 
Hence it is the most essential property, to constitute a being 
worthy of praise or blame. 

The will is an executive faculty ; by this all the effects are 
produced, needful to executed any plan, and obtain the ends we 
seek ; it thus renders visible the characters of men, that all may 
know them, and see what they deserve. When we see any be- 
ing endued with those properties, we cannot so much as form 
a conception of any other faculty, as necessary to constitute 
him a proper object of praise or blame. For it has bieen shown 
that those faculties, in their several operations, include every 
thing meant by conscience^ or a moral sense ; by a capacity for 
pleasure and pain ; and by immanent and imperate acts. 

Accordingly when any creature exists, fe we find he has each 
of these faculties sound & entire, we say he is a perfect, complete 
moral agent ; a proper object of praise or blame. Suppose a 
person', when born, is possessed of all these properties, though 
they have not as yet begun to operate ; we should say he is 
prepared for all the operations or exercises of the understand- 
ing, taste, and will, when they shall be developed. As we say 
of a clock when finished, before it is put in motion, it is a com- 
plete machine of its kind; it has every wheel, and j^art, neces- 
sary to a clock. So here we say of this being, who has all 
these properties ; he has everything necessary to constitute him 
a complete, moral agent. 

The next inquiry is, whether he deserves praise or blame. 
To determine this we have to examine what his character is ; is 
it good or bad 7 If we find he^has a good, benevolent hearty 
we pronounce him A^orthy of praise ; if his heart is bad, wholly 
depraved, we deplare him worthy of blame or censure. We 
view him worthy of every thing implied in praising or blaming 
any one, as soon as we know what his character is. We have 
no occasion ofmaking any further inquiry; and men generally, 
with respect to them, never do make any further inquiry. As 
soon as we find any person is benevolent in his heart, we pro- 
nounce him good ; if he is proved guilty of malice prepense, he 
is pronounced a murderer. 
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But however useful the sun may be in diffnsifig happiness, or • 
iiowever destructive the plague ; as each of thera is destitute of 
all the properties which constitute moral agency, we never think 
of praising the one, or blaming the other, or of rewarding them 
with any thing good or evil. 

And whereever we find any being endued with the properties 
or faculties men possess, we only wish to learn their moral char- 
acter, whether they have benevolent, or depraved heaits, in or- 
der to pronounce them worthy of praise or blame, and of re- 
wards, good or evil. And here, in relation to this subject, our 
inquiries ought to terminate ; and here, after all a fruitful im- 
agination can say, they must an(f will forever end. And here . 
they would without any doubt have terminated, with full convic- 
tion and satisfaction, had man continued holy. But his de- 
praved heart is ever searching for some plea, to justify him in 
his rebellion against God. Hence, here arise the various rea- 
sonings on this subject, which, instead of reflecting light, have 
only served to involve it in greater darkness. Either with a 
view to justify or condemn the fallen race, some have invented 
a self determining power ; some have made a distinction be- 
tween natural and moral inability ; and some have contended 
for a creating power in man, in order for them to be considered 
as worthy of either praise or blame. And all the different opin- 
ions, which have been adopted and warmly defended on this - 
subject, appear to me to involve only one question, which is 
this ; how much power is necessary to render men worthy of 
praise or blame ? Concerning this, I have already given my 
views in these essays. I have shown that men are agents ; 
have a primary principle of action implanted in them ; and are 
able to carry all their plans of operation into full execution ; 
and in this way to obtain their ends at which they aim, and to 
gratify the desires of their hearts. And more power than tliis 
is not requisite, to render men proper objects of praise and 
blame. But many contend that more power is necessary. Of 
course it becomes us to pay some attention to the power they 
contend for ; and show that such a power does not relieve any 
difficulty, nor reflect any further real light on this subject. 
" They contend for a creating power* They seem to suppose, 
that for men to be worthy of praise or blame, they must have a 
power to alter the nature or temper of their hearts, as readily 
and easily as we can* move our hands or feet. So that they 
can change a good heart into a bad one ; and a wicked heaft 
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into a benevolent one* If this be a fuGt, tiuat $w^h a^creaU^g 
power is necessary, it will eAectua}ly es^clude all praise and 
blame from the universe. 

Let us view this idea in relation to God. All grant he is an 
eternal, self-existent being. His existence had no beginning ; 
was never produced or created. It is also granted he is a per* 
fectly holy being, worthy of praise. Hence his holiness is as 
necessary as his being. And he cannot change bis heart from 
holiness to sin ; for this plain reason, that he has no disposition 
to exert his omnipotence for such a purpose. And let power 
be defined as it may, it is an attribute which in all beings will 
be exercised, according to their prevailing arid governing wish 
or temper. Now then God did not create his own holiness, or 
that benevolent heart which he possesses ; and he cannot alter, 
or change it. He is necessarily holy, and by the same necessi- 
ty will forever remain the same. Hence, according to the sentiment 
we are combatting, God is not holy, or he is not worthy of praise. 

And according to this opinion, no created beings can be con- 
sidered as holy, or worthy of praise. For it is absurd to sup- 
pose any being ever created himself. For this implies that he 
existed before he did exist. He is created by some other agent, 
by Jehovah. When God created man, he must create him 
with all the faculties we now have, or he would not be man in 
his image. Of course he must create in him a heart, or the fac- 
ulty of taste. As this is an active principle in man, it must have 
a nature, either to be pleased with the character of God, or dis- 
pleased. It must therefore be holy or sinful. An active prin- 
ciple cannot be created, which is neither sinful nor holy. Be- 
cause, as an active principle or faculty, it is, and must be, ca- 
pable of feeling, capable of pleasant or painful sensations ; it 
cannot be in a state of indifference ; it must be either pleased, 
or displeased, with the character of Grod, and divine objects* 
In that case it is eithersinful or holy. And at first, Adam, and 
all other rational beings were created with holy hearts. They 
came from the hand of their-Cfreator, perfectly pure. Adam 
and the fallen angels became sinners after their creation, and 
in consequence of some act of their own. 

Now men could not create themselves ; they are produced 
by God ; and to be moral agents they must have the faculty of 
taste, as we have seen ; and this faculty must be sinful or holy. 
This we see is a fact. And Adam was created with a holy 
heart But, according to the sentiment we are conCutin^, a&. 
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^as no^wolthy of praise ; because he did not create his owti 
heart, apd because bis holiness was necessary. And if he and 
his posterity had continued holy to this day, men would'tiot bfe 
worthy of any praise, for the reasons just assigned. And thfe 
holy angels in heaven arc not praise worthy ; for they are ne- 
cessarily holy ; they are what God made, and continues them 
to be. Hence, if the sentiment be tf ue, that a power to create, 
alter and change the nature of the heart, inherent in men, or 
any other being, is necessary to praise and blame ; then aH 
praise and blame worthiness, both in God and all rational be- 
ings, is forever excluded from the universe. This, I think, is 
sufficient to convince all, that such a power is not needful to ren- 
der beings worthy of praise and blame. 

But let us look at the subject in another light. The power 
they contend for does not consist in the nature or disposition 
of the heart. Por it is a power of changing the heart from hofy 
to sinful, and from sinful to holy, which they contend for. So 
the power^ and the subject to be changed, must be as distinct as 
a cause and an effect are. For they make their pbWer a caust^ 
and the alteration of the heart from good to bad, or from bad 
to good, the effect it is to produce. Hence their power they 
contend for is an attribute, which a person can use or exert, as 
he pleases, to alter the nature of the heart. As they can exer- 
cise it as they jjZcosc, it is in fact under the control and gov An- 
ment of the heart. Now a perfectly holy heart would 
never exert this power, if possessed of it, to change the heart 
into a sinful nature. For it would never be its jpZcaswrc to change 
the heart, that is, to change itself, from holiness to sin. And if 
the heart is perfectly sinful, as satan's is, it would never be the 
pleasure of the heart to exert this supposed power to make ft 
holy. For it loves sin, and hates holiness ; so it could n^er 
be its pleasure to exert this power to produce an effect it hated, 
and to destroy a present temper in which it delights. Hettce, 
on the supposition men had such a power, they would never 
exert it to change their heart from holiness to sin, or from sin 
to holiness. Accordingly this power, if they had it, would be of 
no use to them. They woiild still remain what th^y are, wheth- 
er holy or sinful. — Also, how can any being, in the exertion of 
his power with a good design, produce a sinful effect ; or, whh 
a bad design, produce a holy effect ^ It is absurd to suppose 
it. For it implies that a person, with a good design, exerts hh 
power to change it into a wicked design. The design of lus 
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iieart is good, and be exerts his power to change this good de* 
sign into a bad one. This is acting directly against his design^ 
which is impossible. Hence it would not be possible, if men 
bad this supposed power, for them to exert it in changing the 
heart ii*om what its nature is, whether sinful or holy^ 

To look at this subject in one more light ; We shall find, if 
men had such a power, still they would be sinful br holy for the 
same reasons they are without it. That this inay be clearly 
seen, keep in view the reason why every thing is called good or 
evil. Every thing is good or evil acCordiQg to its nature, or 
ultimate tendency. Hence to determine whether any thing is 
good or evil, sinful or holy, we never search for its cause, but 
for its natuire. If the sun had created itself, still it would he. 
considered a great blessing, not because it produced itself, but 
because it promoted happiness. If any particular poison pro- 
duced itselfj it would be viewed as an evil thing, for the same 
reason it now is $ not because it created itself, but on account 
of its nature or tendency. 

Hence, to determine whether any thing is good or evil, we 
have no occasion of searching after its causcj or the power 
which produced it. By whatever power or cause any effect is 
produced, whether by a power inherent in itself, or by some for- 
eign agent, yet if its ultimate tendency is to promote happiness, 
it. is good ; and if to produce misery, it is evil. By the cause,, 
which produces an efiect, we. can never ascertain the nature of 
the effect ; this we learn only by its^ ultimate tendency. It is 
therefore futile, and needless, to inquire after the power, or cause, 
by which any thing is produced^ to determine what its nature 
is* 

Hence if men bad the power sdpposed, and should in fact of- 
ten change their hearts from holiness to sin, and from sin to ho- 
liness 5 they would not be viewed as worthy of praise or blame^ 
because ihty produced these changes ; but for the same reason 
they now are — ^because the effects, which they did produce, tend- 
ed ultimately to promote or destroy happiness. Accordingly^ 
their having, or not having, such supposed power, would make 
no alteration in the nature of their character. They would be 
viewed and treated, according to their moral character, whether 
holy or sinful, as they now are. Such supposed power would 
effect no change in the subject of praise and blame. All the 
good it could do them would be only this, that they would be 
able to do many diings which now they cannot do. If men 



nHsri Me to itjr, or create woH<ls, ^tiit Adr cbuaeifet vrMMb^ 
esiitfUrted accordiDg to its nature^ and not acoonliiig to t^ dfth 
giree of their power. 

God is holy, becsitise his hedrt is betti^vokbt, add niotliet^Uirt 
he is almighty. Aiid whether nieD are weskk or strtm^, depiHh 
deiit or independetit, they mtist be viewed as tr^rthy clprais^ or 
blame, aecbrding as their hearts aire, It^bether sinfiil t>r holy* M 
^ey were omtiipolent, they would still be viewed as trorthy if 
praise or blame, according to the oatarfe of their hearts. 

There is one idea to which mankind are not apt to givie m^icll 
attentioti. It is this ; that every thing, which has exi^tenc^ 
must have a nature^ or a tendenty to good or evil. -Aild whUft 
we take a revietir of individual existences, ^^ csianot fibd due sfajh*' 
glis thing which has no nature. lEvery thing, the inomeDt jt 
exists, has a nuture ; and its natdre mast be good or m2 ; it 
itrast tend to promote or destroy happiness, nhknat^. 

God is an ^tt^rnal being; had no beginnitig, and is micaosedi 
or self existent. And his nature is eternal. It is love, or iti^ 
ifit^ benetoleoce. And angels in heaven, as soOd is cl'i^t^, 
had a nature, or a heart, or taste ; and their natai^ ^» b^fy* 
So Adatn when created had a nature, or the facahy of t^iale^ 
and it was holy. If he h»d not been created with this fatlil^ 
h^ would iidt have been a moral agent. But the natmNe at HA 
facility tnUst be good or evil, sinful or holy. Hettce, a itoi^d 
agent, as soon as he exists, must have, a heart eitU^ smM dr 
holy. Arid all ihoral ageiits created by Jehovah have jiiakl m 
holy h^art br taste. They come firotn liis hand holy ^ p^nre^SiJ 
upright. The sent! ihent then which Soiite have ^^bJiiced, WoiHi 
be false. The sentiment is this, that moral agents, when thwj^ 
first exist,are neither holy nor 6itifiil,^tid have iio Hh^re iti ffim7 
either good or evil. Hedce ib this istate they de^lirte it^^ 
praise nor blatne. And they supped ^tidi a^eitts HMsie Ui^M* 
selves bdly or sirifuK Accordihgly, Wheh ab^ts were €fei^ife4> 
some of tl^m t>t'odu^ed a holy liatdrb It) thfeiriscflVes, and otii^ 
produced a sinful tiature ^ and tbdri they d^sk^k pftHiik 'ak- 
blam^, ac(i6rding to the nattire they gaV6 th€^s(^lvt^^. Tbik sIM^ 
titttbnt is l^i^ainTy erroneous, if inbral ageiild hkist hateaifdiliHi 
either ^itifiil br hdly , as sddri as they ha^ a beiti^. Aiid i^tiA 
a riatui^ W^^ ntUst have ihe moHfetit th^y ^xist^ as eV^ry d^e 
wiU see, whb has diny Just Views df the f^^rti^^ fae^ilti^ 
ndcesdki*y to constitute a moral agent. It is therefore v^rjr ^ef^- 
id^t^ that npoiber ih a mo^al a^eiit to ^r^Ate m ifiiiitelf^^d]^ 
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wr naTa) ttatiue or heart, b not Decessary to rMider faim aa obr 

jcct of praise or hlBme ; or, if such a power is 

tfaere is do heing in the usiverse, who is worthy 

er blame. For no being, in fkct, has tliis | 

MMBy so earnestly contend. The holiness of 

prodiiceil; the holiness of angels, and of Adai 

■wm qot produced by them, bat by their Make 

their Maker as wortliy of infiiute praise. Tl 

also, who are holy, worthy (Upraise. And im 

mgs are voEthy sf praise. Heuce it is not considered by any 

ffiw as essentia) te praise worthiness, that an agent should have 

power to make himself holy. 

if any being has all the facuhies which constitute a moral a- 
gent, and is holy, he is viewed worthy of praise. Whether he 
created his own holiness, or wlietber it was produced in him by 
tome other aji^nt, never comes ioto consideration in determiii' 
ing whether he is worthy of praise. All that need be knows 
ts^ whether he has the facnhiee oSunderttanding, tattty and teiU } 
and (hen wlcetfaer his heart is holy. If he has these faculties 
and is holy, he is worthy of praise. 

But we ought to remember, Bothing more is needfid to ren- 
der a being worthy of blame, than to render him worthy of 
praise. If any being has all these faculties, and is sinful, be de- 
serves Uame. And as no other faculties or powers are neces- 
sary, to render beings proper objects of blame, than are need- 
liit to render them worthy of praise, bow shall we account for 
idK existence of the opinion, that something tooi-e is requi^te to 
leader a being worthy of blame, than to make him deserving of 
praise i This sentiment, wjtliout any doubt, is the fruit of a 
(Kapoeilion in man to justify himself. 

Mankind are a iUlen depraved race of beings, and deserve 
emsare. Bat we do not love to admit this. Hence ibeir in- 
vention has beo) exNxised, to &id some w^y to justify them- 
selves ; and if they can, to render themselves so far indepen- 
dent (^God, that thdr ^ture state shalFoe determined by dimr 
oam pleature, and not by the pleasure of God. Hence men 
have labored to make them^ielvesbelieve, that a/fower to create 
it) tbem either a siofiil or holy temper, is necessary to render 
tbeiq proper objects of pruse or blame. For they feel thus ; 
ifwe have such a power, then we are not dependent on God for 
a moral character ; we can make ourselves holy w sinful, at 
uqr time, just as wc {ileaae. But we have seen, men do notpos- 
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sess sach a power ; tbej haye do power to ertate any iSSt^ 
We have also seen it is not necessary to render men proper ob* 
jects of praise or blame. And this is fnrther eirident firom fU? 
consideration ; that after all their reasonings, soch p^^ons can- 
not wholly divest theroselTes of a conscionsness of blame. Their 
consciences, at times, accuse and condemn them. Hiis diey 
cannot prevent : because it is jo evident that they are, even 
without this power, proper objects of blame. Tliey cannot rea- 
son themselves out of it ; the coni^ction still alndes. 

And if mankind had never sinned, bnt had ccmtimied perfect* 
]y holy to this day ; such a power as b now contended fer^ 
would never have been demanded. There would have been urn 
use for it. We should have seen, with the greatest deamess, 
that beings endued with the properties we have, being holy, are 
proper objects of praise. Concerning this there wonM have 
been no doubt. And being holy, and free from blame, there 
would have been no* occasion to invent a way to justify thenH 
selves, and free themselves from censure and pnnislmient. But 
as men are sinners, they now wish for power to gratify aH their 
desires with impunity ; or to raider themselves independent of 
God. Hence they have labored to make themselves believe, 
that they have such power ; or, if they have not, diat diey are 
not worthy of blame. 

That this sentiment is true, is evident from this j that we are 
ever ready to blame and condemn others j for the vefy things we 
allow in ourselves. If onr fellow men injure us in any way, we 
blame, censure, and condemn them. And their plea, Aat they 
could not help doing as they did, has no weight ; we still blune 
them. Mankind never make the plea of inabilitjr to' justify any 
but themselves. If a person's dispositiim to rob, steri, and 
itinrder, i^ so strong that he cannot resist it ; he is so much the 
more depraved in onr view, and deserving of censure. As we 
do not admit the plea of inability to have any force to jimdfy 
others, it is evident it would never have been made, if men had 
not become depraved. It would sound harsh indeed, if any 
person should plead that he was not worthy of praise, because 
bis nature was so benevolent^ he could not help being bencTolent. 
And we have never heard such a plea made. And the stronger 
a person's benevolence is, so much the more worthy <^ praise 
we view him. And the more strongly we find persons inc&ied 
to evil, we blame them so much the more. 

On t(ie whole, when we find any bdng; osdoed with the fiuc* 
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citties of the understanding, taste, and will, we consider him a 
eamplete moral agent; a proper object of praise and blame, and 
of future rewards. Then, if we find such a being is holy, we 
praise him; if sinful, we blame him ; and are ready to justify 
God, in distributing rewards according to persons' characters. 

And though we have sinned, yet a way for our recovery is 
revealed in the sacred volume. Now instead of spending our 
time in inventing some plea for ourjustification, which serves no 
other end than to blind and deceive us, and in this way keep us 
in a state of fatal security ; it is our wisdom to spend our days 
in securing an interest in the great salvation. We should cry 
unto God to renew our hearts, and in this way raise us from the 
ruins of the fall to a state of purity and bliss. For though de- 
praved and justly condemned, we are capable of being reclaim- 
ed, and sanctified, and exalted to the highest seats of felicity 
in heaven. 

To give conviction to gainsayers and cavillers, so as to sat*- 
isfy them on this subject, is impossible, iip more can be done^ 
than to exhibit the truth in the most convincing light. Noth- 
ing short of a power, sufficient to change their own hearts at 
their pleasure independent of divine control, will satisfy them* 
For all power short of this, it is granted they possess. They 
have all the faculties necessary to repent and love God supreme- 
ly, and nothing is wanting, but a heart or disposition to love 
and obey. A power to produce this disposition, is what they 
contend for earnestly. This would be to endue them with cre^ 
ating power; a power to do as they please, independent of God. 
And still they will not see nor feel the absurdity this implies. A 
power of this kind is always used by an agent, according to his 
prevailing inclination. If he has an inclination to use his pow- 
er to renew his heart, that he might serve and glorify God; his 
virtue in this case is in this inclination, which is distinct from 
the new heart he creates, and antecedent to it. And it must 
ever be holy or sinful, according to the end he aims at in using 
his power to change his heart. There is no virtue in the exer- 
tion of his power to change his heart, unless the effect produced 
is of a holy nature. If the efiect produced is of a sinful nature ; 
then the inclination, which moved him to use his power in pro- 
ducing this ethci, is sinful. This clearly proves that his incli- 
nation, which excites him to create something new in his heart, 
is holy or sinful, according to the nature of the efiect produced. 
But how came be by this inclination ? According to his owq 



^odaced it. To accoujU for this he nast have aopdifr HHctb 
padoa disdnct from this, simd prior to it» w^ich led bim to e^eit 
lus power in prodocing it AoA 'm this iQSiiiiier he pwflty «o h^ 
(Mrincipled, ma b^ck ibrev^, mA o^^ arrive |o « firi^ ^anffe ef 
all the changes be has produced. Tliis all gieaiit is tbe^gn^alest 
l^ardity. Bot there is oo way for him to avoid it, imfess be 
grants tb^^ is a irst iojcUAatjj^ii or CWse, which is mfHpdoced^ 
self existent. But to grant thi$, is overtnmiog bi^ whole sj9* 
lero. It would be granting the heart is b^ or iitM mam^ 
tp its nat^re9 wbateyer be its oipse. 



On the first principles, ypotf. whicfi Hi^ J^xmi^liutsi^ 

^d Calvinistic systems of divinity arefaumded : 

and the primary diffweisce ietwe^n Ifei/u 

Bon. 9, 19. Thoa wilt say tbeo uato toe, whjr /Mi he ytH 4s4 fuA f Far wfad 
bath resulted his will 7 

Paul, in the preceding p^rt of this chapter, b^ brodgi^ 
very clearly and expressly into view the hotly and absolute s€li[* 
ereignty of God. To his do^ine the objecti.Qo staled m the 
. text w^ made* If God does according lo bis picture, tbfiM Hs 
own will is done ; and if done, hoipr are men Ujameabje f They ase^ • 
not ; for no one hath resisted, or canri^^ist his will. The qoeaoiog 
of the objection n this. If Go4 is ^n a^^pb^te. s<^v^r^gn^ m 
Paul preached, mankind are no i^ore tifsm og^icbin^ ; a«d of 
cpurse not subject to blame. 

Paul was what is called at tk\& ^ay ,^ Calyioifiyt ; »d tb^c^K 
jector is what is now termed an Arinkii^ii. The san^e Qi^sfSi/W 
If as then made to the Calvini^tijcscbejo^, which, is noWysiAii^Wt 
has been made to it by Arminians. The CAlyioistic and >Ai- 
minian schemes have ever b^^p %t ya^riaoce. AU $cheioes Qf 
systems are founded on some first principles. And a di^ere^^ 
1(1 ppinion cpf^peri^pg first fjemiple^ h the fiouadatioa of " 
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M<ii(t 'kymUM^miMfy. ^iMiSitkm^ is thepriniary ca«s^ 
«f the fej^iStcfAce and prevafence df these tWb systems. 

Mj trtyefet is, to etattiiine the primary difference betwcfeU: 
fteC}rfv4rfistic and Amtbidn systems of divihity,am]then Attend 
16 such remarks arid inferences as the subject affords. 

Anhiiiians and CaWJriists have ever been agreed with respefet 
to some tttmgs. THey believe Aere is a God, and divine prov- 
idence, Bifd Hfeti men are mo^l agents, accountable for their 
conduct. They agree that all men enjoy liberty ; but with re- 
^pfect to thfe nfattire o»f that Hbcfrty^ ^bich is considered as i^^s^ti^ 
t5iJ to vice ahd virtue, prttise and blame, they widely differ. 
Tfiis difference is the primsiry ^ound of their respective schemes 
df diviiiJty. This, I think, tnay be made very evident by stiiting 
Aeir scriti ments toiiceriiiwg liberty. 

And, I. I shall consider the Anmfmm sy^em. 

1. Armthiins say that ne^es^ity, both natural aiidl moral, is 
inconsistent #ith liberty and destroys it. Their liotidn of liber- 
ty is i^ilch, that freedom from necessity is essietitial to liberty. 
So far sis met! act hnder the irifliience of necessity of any kind^ 
sb far ffiley are not free. They are not governed by liberty of 
choice, arid of course ^te not free. Hefice they say, to be free, 
lAeri ttiri^ never act iinder the tflfltience of the ledst degree of 
riAices^ity. 

2. *rh^ sky,^Weftt iridiffii^cfe iS essential to liberty. B^ 
tfiis Aiey ihetln, that men must not have dhy inclination, for Or 
agkirist ^y objfect of choice, ffreVidiis to choice. If an object 
is |)l^Sng ttoS a^eable to a person, antecedent to choice, if 
he'tnts any iriblination toW^ards it, this iciipefs him to choose it. 
This iiripelling fbrce is necessity ; iirid he.doesnbt choose ifrefe- 
Ijr. For the ^riie reason he riiust ndt be disinclined, an object 
tAtM n6t be disgiistfiil tb Him,* before <5h6osing it. FOr tbi^ 
would impel him to reject it. Heticc, to act freely, a p^^on 
nioM be ai a state of pi^^t ihdil^feri^c^. tf he bds a thttusatid 
objects -of clroSce presi*hi^& to fiis vifew, Ibey mttst neVer pfeas^ , 
or offeUd hirii, they must liot j^elKim ^y [ileaidrb Or paiii^ 
pf^MS'to tXoice. He kriri^t U Uestitilte of toy feelkig Hirh^S^ 
sb6V#, as mrich so as a stotie Is, tilt tie 'HMs made his choice* 
Stt^ is the indtffi^i^ce they coiiftefidto^. fihi if the least tk^ 
c^s^i^ihi^dii^t^iit with libbrty^ t^fej ttf^ rigHt. For so Mr 
ai j^^rstths choose under the iriflueriee df toy previous incliill^ 
tibfa, R^ dr ag;^[!ti^t my dlgect, k6 fair the^ ^ta^ ^oV^riied ^f^to^ 



But as this wholly excludes motives and their inluence, to be 
free, persons must not be governed by motives. If a person is 
in a state of perfect indifference when he chooses, he can give 
no reason, why he prefers one object to another. He must not 
say one is agreeable, and another disgustful i for if this be true, 
he is not in a state of perfect indifference. If objects of choice 
neither please nor offend ; no reason can be given why one is 
chosen, and another rejected ; and there is no room for objects, 
considered as motives, to have the least influence. And indeed 
they must not have the least influence, before choice. For if they 
have, so far they operate as necessity operates ; so far there is 
a reason and necessity, of choosing one and rejecting another. 
Hence the doctrine of indifference wholly excludes the influence 
of motives. — How then can any one account for the existence 
of choice ? To do this— ^ 

3. Arminians say men have a self determining power . 
By this power they determine their wills, or produce volitions. 
Then ask them why they choose one object and reject another, 
they answer, because it is their pleasure. This is the way by 
which they account for the existence of volitions in a state of 
perfect indifference. So Arminians do every thing by a self 
determining power. Ask them to define this power, or to de- 
scribe it, or in any way give others an idea of it ; and they are 
non-plussed. For there is no such power in existence ; hence 
no one can give another any idea of it. For that which has no 
existence, cannot be defined or described. It is not volition ; 
one volition does not produce another ; for this would run us 
back, in an endless train of volitions, and lead us into obscurity. 
And if it be not this, it can be nothing, unless a previous incli- 
nation. But this would destroy indifference ; of course it can- 
not be any such inclination. And hence it can be nothing, it is 
a word without any meaning. 

We now have a clear view of that liberty, which is essential 
to the existence of vice and virtue, praise and blame. Liberty, 
according to their idea, must not be under the influence of any 
necessity, natural or moral.' In order to this, a person must be 
in a state of perfect indifference when he chooses, uninfluenced 
hy motives ; and have a self determining power, that in this 
state he can choose and refuse. Hence Arminians commonly 
define liberty, to be a po'^er to act, or not to act. When persons 
are in that state of indifference described, and have a power to, 
choose or not to choose, to act or not to act, then they are J&ee* 
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l^ien they consider such beings moral agents, possessing gen* 
nine liberty, and accountable for their conduct. 

It will now be easy to see what that system of divinity vmsi 
be, which is founded upon, and is consistent with this theory 0^ 
moral agency and liberty. And all that will be necessary to 
keep in vieiii*, as we proceed, is their notion of liberty, a free« 
dom from necessity, and a state of indifference* 

i. To be consistent, they must deny original depravity, or 
tu'igittal ssiDL For ii an inmnt is bom with any corrupt or fko- 
\y principle in his heart, he is not in a state of petfect indifler* 
ence. If a man or an infant is perfectly holy, he is inclined ta 
walk in the way of holiness; or if wholly corrttpt,4ie will choose 
Bofliing but forbidden paths. So far as he it influenced by holy 
or sinful inclinations, so far he is necessitated to pursue tbel 
eovrse to which his inclination leads* Hence to be indifferent^ 
and free from the influence of necessity, a person's heart ibKst 
not have any hofy or sii^fnl propensity. Ris heart must be libc^ 
eleian paper, on which there isiio impression, no mai^ whatever. 
And this is what all consistent Arminians befieve. They say 
Adam, when created, had a heart which was neither vicious nor 
holy. He was in a state in which, by his self detc^minmgpow-' 
er, he could make himself holy or sinful. Ako infhnts are bornf 
in the same state, with hearts clean as paper, neither virtuotts 
nor viicioiis. To afiow that men are created holy, is as incOn-^ 
sislsnt with their scheme, as tes them to be created sinful^ 
For if men are holy, they are no more indifferent, nor free from 
neces^ty, than thejy are ^ made sinful. Hence, to be a consist 
tent Amnnian, a person must believe that Adaifn and all his pos-* 
terity ave created with hearts, which are neither holy nor sinAd^ 
This and this only is consistent Arminianism. Accordingly, 
all moral agents make themselves holy or sinful, by a self det^-* 
nunoig power. 

2. To be consistent, they must deny total depravity* For 
if mc^ are totally depraved, they are not in a state of indifierence 
or freeddm from necessity* This is very easy for any one to 
perceive* Hence all consistent Arminians dq deny total deprav-* 
ity . They say, when men make themselves sinful, yet there re- 
mains in diem a good, and holy principle. And if this were 
properly cultivated, i^ would become a ruKng principle, and 
then a person might be called a good man. This however is 
flieir belief, that even the most vicious men have-som^e morcd 
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goodness remaining in their hearts, and therefore are not totally 
depraved. Still they are not consistent with their first princi- 
ples. For when a moral agent has made himself sinful, he is 
no longer in a state of perfect indifierence; and the same is true, 
if he makes himself holy. Neither are they in that case free 
from the influence of necessity. For so far as they are sinful 
Or holy, they are under a necessity of acting as a holy or sinful 
inclination leads. To be perfectly consistent with the Armin- 
ian notion of liberty, a moral agent must never become sinful 
or holy. To be in a state of indifference, he must forever live 
without any inclination to vice or virtue. And as soon as he is 
either holy or sinful, his liberty is then destroyed, and he is not 
a moral agent ; he is not accountable for his conduct, or re- 
wardable. However, not to dwell on this absurdity here, I on- 
ly add ; that to be consistent, Arminians must deny total de- 
pravity. This they do deny without any hesitation, if they un- 
derstand themselves. And we see why they must deny it,to be con- 
sistent with their notions of liberty. So they hold, that all 
men have some moral goodness in their hearts ; and are inclin-^ 
ed to good as well as to evil. 

3. To be consistent, they must d^ny regeneration by the pow- 
er of God. For if God by his power creates in the heart a ho- 
ly principle, man cannot prevent it. He is the subject of an 
absolute necessity, which destroys liberty. In regeneration be 
is not free, and exercises no liberty ; he is what God is pleased 
to make him. Accordingly we find they do deny regeneration 
by the power of God. 

. They hold to regeneration ; but it is in this sense. All men 
have some moral goodness remaining in them. This moral 
principle they ought to cultivate. If they cultivate it properly, 
it will increase ; and when it becomes stronger, than the re- 
maining corruptions of the heart, so as to govern men in their 
conduct, and make them act like good men, then they are re- 
generated. According to their ^scheme regeneration is a pro- 
gressive work, and efiected by themselves, and not by the al- 
mighty power of God. In the sense in which Calvinists ex- 
plain the doctrine of regeneration, they utterly deny it ; and 
must deny it, to be consistent with their notions of liberty. This 
is so plain, that any attentive person may see it. 

4. To be consistent, Arminians must deny the saints' persever- 
ance. Calvinists say, the perseverance of saints does not depend on 
themselves. If left to themselves, they would immediately fall into 
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sin. It depends on God. He has promised to keep them hy 
his power unto salvation. He will therefore work within them 
hoth to will and do, and promote the work of sanctification till 
they arrive at perfection. According to this, the Arminian 
says they cannot help being holy 5 they are constantly under the 
influence of necessity, which destroys liberty. For this reason, 
to be consistent with their ideas of liberty, they must deny the 
perseverance of saints. They do deny it ; and labor to prove 
that saints may, and often do, fall from grace. Hence every 
one may see why they deny saints' perseverance. 

6. To be consistent, they must deny divine decrees. 

The doctrine of divine decrees implies the highest degree of 
necessity ; and is perfectly opposed to the Arminian notion of 
liberty. Hence they deny it ; and also, for the same reason, 
they deny the doctrine of personal election to eternal life. There 
are no doctrines which they abhor more than these ; or to which 
they manifest a greater opposition. Because no doctrines im- 
ply a greater necessity, or more effectually destroy their liberty 5 
and because no doctrines so fully manifest the divine sovereign- 
ty, which they violently oppose. The absolute sovereignty 
of God is perfectly inconsistent with their notions of liberty, as 
well as opposite to the pride of the human heart. 

6. To be consistent, Arminians must deny divine fore-knowl- 
edge. If God fore-knows what will be, the events fore-known 
are certain. They will and must take place. To say a being 
knows an event will be, and yet it may not take place, is a con- 
tradiction ; it is saying it will exist, yet it may not exist ; it is 
certain, yet uncertain. There is the same necessity that events 
fore known should take place, as there is for the existence of 
events (iecreed. Fore-knowledge implies the same, and as great 
necessity, as decrees imply. Hence to be consistent, Armini- 
ans must not only deny divine decrees, but also divine fore- 
knowledge. If they do not, they destroy their own system of 
liberty. This is so bold, and so contrary to scripture, and the 
character of God, but few of them dare deny it. But every 
Arminian, who means to be consistent, does deny the foreknowl* 
edge of God ; and those, who do not, are inconsistent with 
themselves. — ^We now see what Arminians must deny, to be con- 
sistent with their notions of liberty. They musi deny original 
sin, total depravity, regeneration, saints' perseverance, divine 
decrees, the doctrine of election, and the foreknowledge of God. 
For the same reasons they deny one of these doctrines tjfi^y 
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must deny them all. This any person may see with great ease, 
as soon as he understands the Arminian notions of liberty and 
moral agency. On the other hand, consistenqr requires them 
to believe, that Adam and all his posterity are created with 
Hearts, which are neither sinfu] nor holy ; and have in them as 
they grow up aprinciple of moral goodness, which men can and 
ought to cultivate, till they become perfectly holy and fit for 
heaven ; ai^d dien their salvation is efieeted by themselves. 
They must believe that men act independently of God. All he 
has to do is to preserye men in existence, smd leave them to the 
exercise of their liberty, and the po>vers they have as moral a- 
'gents, to fit themselves for heaven or for hell ; and he can nev- 
«r interpose, without destroying their liberty. And when men 
have produced events which tend to destroy the universe, he 
roust prevent it as well as he can, and overrule their evil con- 
duct for good as far a^ he is able. But after all that God can 
do, men by their rebellion produce so much evil, that in the 
final result there will not be so much happiness by a great a- 
Oiount in the universe, ^ there would have been if mankind had 
uot abjLLsed their liberty. And there is no way by which God 
can, consistently with human liberty, prevent this great dimin- 
ution of happiness in the moral world, or in the universe. God 
does not reign as an absolute SQvereign, doing according to his 
pleasure ; but men reign, and by their self determining power^ 
destroy all order, peace, regularity and happiness to an awful 
amount, and it is not possible for God to prevent it. All he 
can do is to patch up the system as well as he can, after men 
have destroyed it. He must not interpose, by a general or partic- 
ular providence, to order and direct all events } because this 
;would destroy liberty and moral agency. 

He is Qot a holy, absolute sovereign, doing according to his 
pleasure ; but is dependent on the will of men ; and cannot de- 
termine what to do, till men have first accomplished their will 
and pleasure. Such is and must be the Arminian scheme, as 
far as men will be consistent with their first principles concern- 
ing liberty and moral agency. I will now, 

II. Define, state, or describe the Calvinistic ideas of liberty. 
To show what that liberty is, which all mankind experience, and 
with which they are satisfied, does not require any deep meta- 
physical investigation. It consists wholly, according to the 
common opinion, in a person's choosing and acting as his pleas- 
ure is.— When a person has been I005 sitting, and feels the need 
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of exercise, the question with him is, what kind of exercise \^e 
shall use. Among the various kinds contemplated, no one is 
so pleasing to him on every account, as walking the room. 
Here then it is his pleasure to walk the room. This, every 
thing considered, he prefers to any other exercise. He chooses 
to rise and walk. He finds he is at liberty to choose according 
to his pleasure. His will is not bound ; there is nothing to pre- 
vent his making a choice, which corresponds with his pleasure. 

Therefore he enjoys perfect liberty of choice. In case he 
found any thing opposing, and preventing his choosing as he wish- 
ed, he would say liberty of will is destroyed. But if no hindrance 
is in the way of choosing according to his pleasure, he enjoys 
all the liberty of will he desires. When the choice or exertion 
is made to rise and walk, he finds nothing to prevent his walk- 
ing, he then enjoys liberty of action. If any thing, at that time, 
restrained him from walking ; or any thing constrained him to 
walk la directions contrary to his choice, be would say that 
his liberty of action was abridged and destroyed. But if he 
found no impediment in the way, and walked according to the 
exertions he had made, and of course according to his pleasure, 
he would confess he enjoyed all the liberty of action he desired. 
In the case now stated a person enjoys perfect liberty of choice 
and of action J as great as he desires ; and so great, he cannot 
conceive of more perfect liberty, than what he experiences. 
And what is liberty here ? It is the total absence of every things 
which might prevent his choosing and acting according to his 
pleasure. 

According to this description of liberty, there is a cormexion 
between a person's pleas are and choice ; and between his choos-" 
ing to act, and his actions. Pleasure is first, choice next, and 
actions are the result. If an object is disgustful^ and w^ 
wish to avoid it**-^with this disgust choice is connected, and with 
choice actions are connected, the actions necessary to shun the 
disagreeable object. And here also a person acts according to 
bis pleasure. And one thing here to be carefully noticed is, 
that the greater, or more certain the connexion is between our 
pleasure and volition, and our volitions and actions, the more 
certain, and the greater is human liberty. In the case above 
stated, it is a person's pleasure to walk. I will now suppose 
there is no connexion betwqpn his pleasure, choice, and walking. 
Suppose choice will not follow his pleasure ; and if volitions ext 
ist, and actions or walking do not follow these ; or suppose vo? 
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litions and actions to follow, which are directly opposed to b}^: 
pleasure, would a person feel himself in the possession of liber- 
ty ; would he wish to exist in such a condition ? Again ; ^sup* 
pose a person knew he might have his wishes gratified, concei*n- 
ing the liberty he should desire to enjoy. Would not any wise 
man say, let me have liberty to choose and act as I please, or 
according to my pleasure — let volitions be connected with my 
pleasure, and let actions be connected with my volitions, so thai 
1 can have my pleasure done? This, he would say, is the lib- 
erty I wish. And let this connexion be so firm, so certain, that 
nothing can ever dissolve or destroy it ; then I am sure of act-^ 
ing according to my pleasure at all times. Such liberty I de- 
sire, and I desire no other kind, or greater liberty. For I can- 
not form a conception of any liberty greater than this. 

It is now evident that such a connexion as the above is es- 
sential to liberty. For without this there is no certainty that 
any volitions or actions will ever follow our pleasure ; or if any 
follow, there is uo certainty they will be of that kind, which 
will gratify our pleasure. Hence without it, there cannot be 
any such liberty enjoyed, as a wise man would wish ; and with 
4his certain connexion established, a person enjoys liber^ in 
the highest perfection. Accordingly, such a certain connexion 
is not inconsistent with liberty, but essential to its existence. 
This connexion between our pleasure and volition, and between 
volition and thos^ actions which accomplish our pleasure, is 
"what is meant by necessity. Whether this be a natural or moral 
necessity, will make no difierence, as it respects liberty. Every 
one, therefore, is at liberty to call it natural, or moral, as .he 
pleases. 

This shows that this necessity, all the necessity I contend for 
here, does not destroy liberty ; but is essential to its existence. 
So that liberty and this necessity agree, they are consistent 
with each other. This is the Calviuistic idea of liberty. 
Though they may explain it in difierent ways, yet all their ex- 
planations will be found to be contained in the description here 
^ ven ; so far as they differ from the Armini^n notion of liber- 
ty. For all consistent Calvinists agree, however they may ex- 
plain themselves, that liberty and this necessity are consistent 
with each other. And it will in the end appear, that those, who 
essentially differ from this descriptbn of liberty, are not consist- 
tent with themselves, if they profess to be Calvinists ; and that 
in fact, they are neither consistent Calvinists, nor consistent 
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Arininians, but partly both, and inconsistent with tbemselve^r 

The only material fault any Calvinist can find with this de-' 
scription of liberty is, that it makes a distinction between our 
pleasure and volitions. It does not grant, that the pleasure or 
disgust which objects afford us, is nothing more or less than a 
volition,; but maintains, that they are antecedent to all volition^ 
This dispute has been attended to in other essays, to which I 
refer the reader at this time. Here I shall only observe two 
things ; first, that those, who consider this pleasure as a volition,, 
must admit the Arminian doctrine of perfect indifference, as has 
been proved in previous essays, or be inconsistent ; and second- 
ly, that on the Arminian plan there can be no such thing as 
liberty, only in theory. For let a person be in a state of per- 
fect indifference, a state In which he has no inclinations, no 
feelings, no desires, any more than a stone or block. Ask 
him what kind of liberty do you wish to enjoy } His answer 
must be, that he does not know ; for he has no idea what you 
mean by the term liberty. He does not prefer one thing to* 
another, for he has no preference. He is indifferent. And one 
thing is as agreeable to him as another ; because nothing 
pleases or disgusts him. He must answer, it is all one to him 
what kind of liberty he has, or whether he has any at all. In 
this state it is impossible for a person to choose or to act. For 
there is nothing in the universe exciting him to action. And 
without excitement there can be no such thing as choice, or ac- 
tion of any kind. And if he could choose in that state of indif^ 
ference, and by this choice destroy his indifference, and now 
have a preference of one thing to another in future, he would 
by this devesthimself of all liberty forever. For he would no 
more be in a s^ate of perfect indifference ; and as indifference is 
considered essential to liberty, he can no more enjoy any lihr 
erty, after he has, by making one choice, overcome this indiffer- 
ence. Being overcome by the choice he made, he is no longer 
indifferent; he prefers in future one object to another, and there- 
fore has no liberty. ^ 

I have now described the idqa of liberty, which is entertain- 
ed by Calvinists. On this ground it appears, that Uberty and 
necessity agree ; that the latter is essential to the existence of 
the former ; and that the greater the necessity is, or the mmre 
certain the connexion is established between desires and voli- 
tions, and between volitions and actions, so much the more per- 
iect is our liberty. God ba^ established this connexion^ and 
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will continne to preserve, and thus grant his creatures all the 
liberty thej' can desire. 

If it be their pleasure to rebel against him, they are at liber- 
ty to do it ; and they do abuse their liberty for that purpose. 
If it be their pleasure to serve him, they are at liberty to do this ; 
and all, who have this pleasure, do serve him. 

We may now easily see, that if any of the doctrines contain- 
ed in the bible imply a necossity, however great, they are not 
on this account inconsistent with the Calvinistic idea of liberty. 
Any doctrine revealed, however great the necessity it impBes, 
Calvinists can consistently admit and believe widi their ideas of 
liberty. ^11 therefore they have to do is, to go to the word of 
God, and there learn what are the doctrines which God has re- 
vealed and taught. Has he there revealed that Adam was cre- 
ated holy ; and Was not indifferent, whether he served the Lord 
or not ? He was strongly inclined to obey his Maker ; and, 
•so far as inclined, he was under a moral necessity of doing his 
will ; it was his pleasure to serve the Lord only, and according 
to his pleasure he acted, till he sinned. All riiis the Ca1\dnist 
can consistent!}' believe ; but the Arminian cannot admit it. It 
vis revealed that infants are born with corrupt hearts, inclined to 
evil only ; and that all men are totally depraved, inclined to 
forsake God and live in rebellion. So it is their pleasure to 
serve satao, and disobey their Maker. And according to their 
pleasure they live, till they are renewed. These doctrines 
Calvinists can consistently believe ; for they harmonite with 
their ideas of liberty ; but Arminians, to be consistent, must 
reject these doctrines. It is revealed that men, who are saved, 
are bom again ; have a relish of heart ^ven them, which in- 
clines them to forsake sin and serve the Lord, and according to 
theii^ pleasure they live. Calvinists can consistently beheve 
this doctrine ; but consistent Arminians must reject it. 

Calrinists can consistently believe all that is revealed con- 
cerning the christian warfare. According to which they have 
the old and new man in their hearts, and sometimes do die 
pleasure of one, and soik^'etimes of the other, just as one or the 
other has the ascendancy. This agrees with the Calvinisdc 
idea of liberty ; but not with the Arminian notions on that sub- 
ject. 

It is revealed that God has decreed all things, and has chos- 
en some from the fallen race to be the heirs of life, and has de- 
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teamed to renew k, sanctify them and bring them home to heav- 
en. All these decrees perfectly harmonize with liberty. For 
the first in the train is, that men shall always act according to 
their pleasure. Hence to have men act freely, and divine de- 
crees be accomplished consistently therewith, all God has to do 
is to produce such alterations in the feelings of men, thatit shall 
always be their pleasure to act as h6 has decreed. 

Hence Calvinists can, consistently with their ideas of liberty, 
believe in the doctrines of divine decrees and personal election j 
as they find them revealed. But Arminians dre obliged, to be 
consi^tent^ to expunge from their creed all doctrities which im- 
ply any necessity. Hence Calvinists can admit into their creed 
every doctrine revealed in the bible, however great the neces- 
sity which it may imply. And Arminians, to be consistent, 
are obliged to reject all such doctrines. 

This shows us the fundamental and primary difference be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians. They first differ in their sen- 
timents concerning human liberty ; that liberty, which is sup- 
posed to be essential to vice and virtue. . Thislajrs the founda- 
tion of their different systems of divinity, as has been shown. 
And if the several parties are consistent with their own ideas of 
liberty, they miist form opposite systems, which are subversive 
of each other. All this must now be as evident to an attentive 
mind, as noon day light. And both systems may be understood 
readily, as soon as a person has clear ideas of the Arminian and 
Calvinistic ideai of liberty. 

And when w*^ take a view of the two systems, can any one be 
at a loss, to determine which is. most agreeable to tlie word of 
God, and to common sense ? The Ajrminian has to explain 
scripture to support his system. To do this, he has to put for- 
ced, unnatural, and false constructions on the word of God. If 
he construes scripture according to its plain, and most obvious 
import, it confutes his system. He is obliged therefore to be 
constantly jfi:>rcing, and wresting the meaning of scripture, and 
to go contrary to commoii sense and the experience of mankind* 
But the Calvinist has formed such ideas of liberty, as harmo- 
nize with the word of God. Hence he goes to the bible and 
reads the word, and becomes acquainted with the doctrines there 
taught, and finds they agree with his sentiments concerning 
liberty aB||[moral agency ; and has no preconceived opinions 
to bias his judgment. He only has ta construe the word ac- 
cording to its plain import, and the dictates of sober, unbiasseii 
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reason ; and every page adds to his knowledge, till he forms a 
system from the word of Jehovah, whi^his of coarse supported 
by it. He can therefore with ease, with the bible inliis hand, 
support his system. These things are evident from the writings 
of Arminians and Calvinists. It is now clear, that the prima- 
ry difference between these two denominations, consists in dif- 
ferent opinions concerning liberty and moral agency. Here 
they differ so widely, that, if each is consistent with himself, they 
roust form systems of divinity, which are ever at variance with 
each other ; systems so essentially different, that they never can 
harmonize.. Hence every person must be an Arminian in length 
and breadth ; or a Calvinist, with respect to all the essential 
doctrines of the gospel ; or be inconsistent with himself. What 
I have further to say will be included in remarks and inferences. 

1 . Remark. There are but two systems of divinity in Chris- 
tendom, which are consistent with the fundamental principles on 
which they are founded. These two systems, which include 
all others, are the Arminian and Calvinistic systems. 

There are, it is true, a great variety of sects and different de- 
nominations in Christendom. Let any one take pains to exam- 
ine them candidly, and he will find they are either purely Ar- 
minian ; or Calvinistic ; or composed partly of the one, and 
partly of the other, and of course are full of contradictions, in- 
consistencies, and absurdities. To be fully convinced of this, 
let any one be at the trouble of examining the systems, which 
are now embraced by different sectaries. For instance, a per- 
son believes in the Arminian notion of liberty, yet believes in t[ 
doctrines of original and total depravity. " If he does believe 
latter, he is perfectly inconsistent with his first principle coi 
cerning liberty. For the fact is, if the Arminian notion of li 
erty is true, his whole system founded on this is true. And 
the Calvinistic idea of liberty is just, hls'sy^tem founded u 
it, if consistent, is true. And these two sects can never agrej 
unless they can agree in their ideasjconcemlng liberty. W " 
they agreed here, and consistent with themselves, they wo 
have but one system of divinity. For the primary dispute 
tween Arminians and Calvinists respects liberty and moral 
gency. Did they agree in this, and were they consistent, tli 
would agree in every thing essential. But with respect to liberi 
their views are essentially different ; and this is tffi foundati 
of their different systems. And the reason why Calvinists 
their system agree with the word of God is^ because their id 
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•f liberty are such as the bible teaches* Hence if these ptrtieg 
ever do agree, and dismiss their disputes, they must believe a* 
like concerning human liberty. 

And as every essential doctrine must harmonize with that 
idea of liberty which is consistent with necessity, or destroy it ; 
all men must, if consistent, embrace the doctrines of Calvinists, 
or Arminians. And all the essential doctrines of every denom- 
ination must therefore agree with the Calvinistic, or the Ar- 
minian system, or a person must be very inconsistent with him- 
self. Hence there are but two systems, which agree with first 
principles, the Arminian and Calvinistic; and these two include 
all other systems, by whatever name they are called ; or else 
some embrace a system, whose parts are forever at variance 
with each other. 

2. We learn the importance of understanding the subjects of 
moral agency and liberty, in order to be correct and consistent 
divines. Moral agency and liberty, are the foundation of ev- 
ery system of divinity. The ideas men form of divine and hu- 
man agency, and liberty, lay the broad foundation on which sys- 
tems of divinity are formed. And as no man can form a con<^ 
sistent system, unless he clearly understands the foundation on 
which it rests ; it is evident the first principles must be under- 
stood. 

And it is owing to the want of a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty, that there are so many divines in our land, whose 
minds are inconsistent and confused. Here then is the- place, 
where the study of divinity ought to begin. Every candidate 
ought to begin witti the study of moral agency and liberty, in 
God and in his creatures. Andif he understands these subjects, 
and is capable of founding a system upon them, the parts of 
which agree with each other, he will have a consistent scheme, 
and one which will agree with the word of God. But if he is 
unacquainted with these fundamental subjects, he may have 
what he calls a system ; but it will be composed of heterogene- 
ous materials, partly Arminian and partly Calvinistic, without 
any consistency. And this is the lamentable state, in which 
many divines are at this day involved* 

And now the cry against metaphysics is so great, that the 
first principles of divinity are overlooked, neglected and never 
brought into a candidate's view. Hence the reason why we 
haire so many candidates at this day, who are so inconsistent, 
flO unable to defend their systems, and unable to make any pro- 
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gress in divinity. They have no foundation laid, and of course 
^ave nothing on which to baild ; and know not when they are 
consistent, or inconsistent with the word of God. Hence it 19 
the duty of all, who teach students divinity, to begin with the 
subject of moral agency and liberty. This would lead to the 
discussion of a number .of distinct questions. Tlie first 
in order would be this ; what properties must s being pos-? 
sess to be a proper subject of vice and virtue, praise and blaraei 
and future rewards ? And then inqvnre whether men have these 
propertie's j and reasons ought to be given why each particular 
property is necessary to constitute such a moral agent. By 
such a method, a candidate would obtain a clear and consistent 
knowledge of the subject. of iporal agency and liberty 5 and see 
not gnly. the several parts of this subject, but their agreement 
with each other, and the reasons why each property of the mind 
is necessary. Then he has a foundation laid to form consistent 
views of all the doctrines, and parts, which constitute ^ com- 
plete system of divinity* And in this way only, will any pwson 
ever see clearly the consistency of all the parts, which compose 
a system, of divinity. This shows the importance of the previ- 
6u& essays ;on the faculties and operations^ of the mind« 
"^ ?. Qbjsupposition the heart is not a faculty, and is natbing 
but t|]qse exercises, which many call immanent and imperate 
in succession, it is very evident on' this ground, that men must 
be in a' state of indifference previous to choice, and the influ- 
ence of motives b excluded. To be convinced of this, we have 
pnly to go back to the first exercise of the heart. Previous to 
this there is no heart. For the idfea of a facuhy, antecedent to 
^n exercise, is denied. Hence there is nothing on whicfa mo- 
tives can operate, or have influence. There is no such thing as 
pleasure or pain, expel*ienced by a man. All objects are alike 
to him. And on ^supposition he has a clear perception of ol> 
jects, of truth and falsehood, and sees their adaptednesss to their 
respective ends ; yet, antecedent to the first exercise, they do 
not affect him agreeably or disagreeably ; they excite no sen- 
sation, no feeling of any kin J. He is in a state of perfect in- 
difference towards every object. In this state the first exercise 
has existence. Whether this exercise be an agreeable or pain-t 
fill sensation, or an immanent or imperate act, still it is a voM- 
tion according to the defenders of this scheme. This first exer^ 
qise is an effect, and must have a cause. And it is produced 
m a moral agent at the time, when be is in a state 0/ perfect in* 
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difference. And if chofce can exist in such a state of mind, it 
is agreed by all opposed to Arminiaas, that motives cannot have 
any inflnence. , 

Hence the defenders of the exercise scheme and Arminians 
must agree in two particulars. First, that voluntary exercises 
may exist, when the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and secondly, that motives have no influence in choosing ; or 
that the influence of motives is wholly excluded. And of course 
the only difference in this particular, between Ai*minians and 
those on the exercise scheme, respects the cause of voluntary 
exercise. The former say, it is produced by a self determining 
power in man ; the latter say, it is produced by the immediate 
agency of God ; and which of them is most consistent, I leave 
for others to determine. But to make this subject more evi- 
dent, it may be observed. 

That by indiflference is meant a state of mind, in which a per- 
son has no inclination for or against an object of choice ; or is 
totally destitute of any feeling for or against an object. He is 
then in a state, in which objects of choice make no impression, 
excite neither agreeable or disgustful sensations. He has no 
sensations, no feelings of pleasure or pain. 

By the influence of motives is meant, that the object of choice 
moves or excites a person to choose or reject it. If motives 
do not this, it is hard to conceive how they have any influence. 
To say a motive is nothing, but the object or end chosen, or on 
which choice terminates ; and to say this object is neither a- 
greeable nor disagreeable, antecedent to choice, is to deny the 
influence of a motive entirely. To objects of choice the term 
motive is applied. And why ? Because some objects are sup- 
posed to move, incline, or excite the will to choose one object 
rather than another. And so far as an object pleases or dis- 
gusts a person, so far it moves him to choose one object in pre- 
ference to another. But if it does not excite in him any feeling 
of pleasure or of pain, it does not move him. For this is the 
only way, by which an object can move or incline the will to 
choose or reject. Hence to say, antecedent to choice objects 
excite neither pleasing nor painful sensations, is denying the in- 
fluence of motives, and defending the doctrine of indifference. 
And if, antecedent to choice, there is nothing in the mind or » 
heart which objects of choice can affect, please or disgust ; then 
certainly, at the time choice does exist, the person is in a state 
^ perfect indifference ; and the object chosen did not move or 
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create in him that choice ; it had no influence. It is then very 
clear, that the exercise scheme agrees with the Arminian notions 
of liberty, in two important particulars. It supports their doc- 
trine of perfect indifference, and wholly denies^ the influence of 
motives. And to evade this reasoning by saying, that motives 
have influence after the first choice exists, is very futile. For 
how can they have influence then ? Certainly they had no in- 
fluence in the production of the first choice. For the influence 
of a motive is too late, after the choice has existence. And it 
can have nd influence in any future choice, any more than in the 
first. For the first choice, as soon as it exists, is past. It is fu- 
gitive ; it is gone, as much as an exercise a person had ten 
years since ; and can no more be a something on which mo- 
tives can have influence, than exercises a person had ten years 
before. Hence every future succeeding choice mustexist, when 
the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; and. of course^ 
motives cannot have any influence. 

And to say there is 'in every moral agent a capacity for pleas- 
ure and pain, antecedent to choice, and must be, or the exist- 
ence of choice can never be accounted for, is giving up the ex- 
ercise scheme wholly ; and granting all those contend for, who 
ai*e opposers of the scheme. For this is granting that a capa- 
city exists, which is b. feeling capacity, and the foundation of all 
our pleasures and pains ; that the mind is never in a state of in- 
diflerence antecedent to choice : and that motives have influ* 
cnce, by exciting in this capacity pleasing or painful sensations. 
And this capacity must in its nature be moral ; either vicious, 
or virtuous. For when the divine character and divine truths 
are exhibited to view, they must please or offend this capacity. 
If they please it, does not this prove it is virtuous or holy in its 
nature ? And if they offend it, does not this prove it is vicious 
or sinful in its nature i^ Certainly no one in his senses can de^ 
ny this. This capacity then for pleasure and pain is the very 
thing, which we call a faculty, or by the name of taste. Its na- 
ture and operations are the same. Hence they yield all we 
contend for. How a person on the exercise scheme can grant 
this and be consistent, is hard to conceive. On the whole, the 
exercise scheme, to be consistent, must agree with the Armini- 
an scheme in two fundamental points; by admitting the doctrine 
of indifference, and by excluding the influence of motives. And 
how such can be consistent Calvinists, is beyond my power 
of conception. This shows more fully, how important it is for all 
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candidates to study the subject of moral agency. For it is the 
foundation on which every consistent scheme of divinity must 
rest. 

4. The Arrajnian notion of liberty destroys vice and virtue, 
accountability and future rewards. Because, if moral agents 
are either sinful or holy, they are not in a state of perfect in- 
difference. And if not in s^ state of perfect indifference^ they 
are not free, but governed by necessity, which Arminians say 
destroys liberty. And if they are not free, they say they are 
not moral agents, any more than clocks or other machines. 
And if not moral agents, they are no more virtuous or vicious, 
or accountable, or proper subjects of future rewards, than mere 
machines are. Hence, according to the Arminian notions of 
liberty, there cannot be any such thing as vice or virtue, praise 
or blame, accountability or rewards, in the universe. Thus 
the Arminian notion of liberty, with one bold stroke, excludes all 
vice and virtue, and rewards and punishments, from the moral 
system. 

5. If any persons contend for the Arminian notion of liberty, 
yet admit the doctrines of total depravity, and regeneration by 
divine power, they are perfectly inconsistent with themselves. 

A person totally depraved is inclined to sin only. This in- 
clination is a strong, moral necessity, causing him to depart 
from the living God. And as this necessity is inconsistent with 
liberty, how is he free i And if a person is renewed by divine 
power, how can he help being holy, and inclined to virtue ? But 
as he is thus inclined, he cannot be free. So that all, who ad- 
mit these doctrines, must either relinquish their notions of lib- 
erty, or be forever inconsistent with themselves. 

Indeed there are but two schemes of divinity, the parts of 
which can agree with each other. These are the Arminian and 
Calvinistic. Hence all divines, and all other men, to be consis- 
tent, must be entire Arminians or Calvinists. And if they ad- 
mit some Arminian, and some Calvinistic doctrines into their 
systems, they are always inconsistent. For these two schemes 
are forever at variance ; there neither is or can be any agree- 
ment between them, because their first principles are contradic- 
tory to each other. We now see the reason why there are but 
few divines, in any land, who are consistent. There are but 
few, who do not admit into their systems some Arminian, & some 
Calvinistic sentiments. So far as they do this, they are incon- 
iStsteat with themselves. It requires much study and close iii'» 
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vestigstioDy to onderstaiid clearly tbe fotmdatioD, tbe first pruH 
ctpWs of ArtDinianisaiy nnd Calvinism. And but few, on either 
ride, clearly understand the first principles on wbich these two 
schemer are founded. Hence the reason why they are so apt 
to be inconsistent. This shows the vast impoilance of having 
tbe fir^t principles^ or the subjects of moral agency and liberty, 
taught to theological students. With this study they oug^ to 
be^9 and lay the foundation right ; and then they may erect 
consistent schemes thereon. And if what is here written shall 
awake attention to this subject, one great end aimed at in this 
]E«day, will be obtained : th2tt all may see the reason,* why so 
fauiny contend they are not to blames sayings who hath resisted 
his will? 
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On the decrees and prescience of God^ and their con* 

sistency with eacn other. 

Acts 2, S3. Him, beinf delivered by the determinate counsel, and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cracified and slain. 

These words assert the crucifixion and death of Christ* 
They contain three propositions, which respect this event. 1. 
That tbe death of Christ was determined or decreed by God. 
i. That it was foreknown by him. And — 3. That his enemies 
SLCted freely in putting him to death. Each of these proposi- 
tions is true ; and, occourse, they do not destroy, but are con- 
sistent with each other. They teach, that divine decrees, fore- 
knowledge, and human liberty consistently harmonize. This 
many deny, and say they destroy each other, and hence they 
cannot all be true. And many grant they are truths, which a- 
gree ; but to show their consistency is beyond the powers of the 
human mind. Others believe that their agreement and consis- 
tency may be seen and demonstrated. Such diversity of opin- 
ions prevails concerning this subject. There can be no harm 
in attending to it, and the light and evidence which may be re« 
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iected upon it. This is my object at this time. 

I. Let us see what reason teaches concerning the decirees 
and foreknowledge of God. 

It is certain that all created things had a beginning. Hencd 
there was a time, when nothing existed, but that being who is 
eternal, and acknowledged to be the uncreated^ and infinite Je-^ 
hovah. As he was the only being in existence, before any 
thing was created. He was the only being, who could create. 
He must be the first, efficient cause of all things. But can any 
being act, or create, without determination ? If God was nei- 
ther determined to create, or to forbear, he was indi£rerent,wheth-» 
er any thing should exist, or not, except himself. If God had 
determined never to create any thing, then certainly nothing 
would ever have existed. For he could not exert his power to 
do what he was determined never to do. He would never ex- 
ert his power contrary to his will. Hence he must be determin- 
ed to create, previously to giving existence to any thing. This 
is only sayings that determination must precede action; and 
must precede the exertion of power. 

Whatever definition may be given of power, this much is cer- 
tain, it is an attribute of a moral agent, which is exercised to 
accomplish his determinations. Hence \JL will not be exerted^ 
till there is a determination to exert it. And it will always be 
exercised slccording to the determination of the agent. A man 
may form in his mind a complete plan of a house. He may 
have a clear view of all its parts, with all their arrangements 
and connexions. Such an entire plan of a building may exist 
jn his mind. He may then determine to erect, or not to erect, 
such a building. If he determines not to erect such a building, 
and never alters his mind, such a building will never be erected 
by himi But if he determines, and does not alter^ to erect such 
a bu|lding, then his power will be exerted for such a purpose* 
And liis power will be exerted to prepare all the materials, to 
bring them to the spot, to arrange and connect them together 
just as he had determined, till the building is finished according 
to the plan he had formed. And if he has power to do any 
thing he determines, and is certain his mind will never change, 
and knows there is no being able to prevent his carrying all 
his determinations into execution; then, when he has formed the 
plan of a building, and has determined to erect it according to 
bis plan, he knows perfectly before hand, what kind of building 
will finally be erected* — For as the whole depends on his deter- 
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mination, and be has determined what to do from step to st^, 
till the building is finished ; and knows what his own determi- 
nations are, which no being can frustrate ; he from that moment 
Icnows what will be done, and can tell, before he does one thing, 
what he can, and what he shall do. All this is true respecting 
any plan, and every thing done by moral agents, supposing 
them to be able to accomplish their determinations, ^nd that 
they will never change their mind. These observations lead us 
to several important and interesting conclusions. 

1. That a wise agent, such as God is, will form a plan of 
operation, before he acts, or does any thing. Indeed we can- 
not conceive it to be possible for a being to act, without a plim 
previously formed. Because, without a plan, he could not 
know what to do. Could any being form such a creature as a 
man, or create a world, or a vegetable, or a fly, or any thing 
else, without any plan of it previously formed in his mind ? Ev- 
ery one sees it is impossible, and what a wise agent would nev- 
er attempt. This shows undeniably, that a plan of every thing 
existed in the divine mind, previously to his creating any thing 
whatever. Also, that when God does create or accomplish any 
purpose, he acts according to the plan he had previously form- 
ed. In this sense, Gpd might have a knowledge of a thousand 
different plans, and know which among the whole is the best to 
attain the end he designs ultimately to reach. This knowledge 
of plans is a knowledge of what might be, or of what is possible. 
for he knows he is able to carry any plan, among ever so great 
a number, into execution. But this is only knowing what 
might be done, or is possible ; it is not a knowledge of what 
toill be, only of what might be. This formuig of plans, and hav- 
ing a perfect knowledge of them, which is necessary previoi» 
to action, is only a knowledge of what is possible, but not a 
knowledge of what vnll have existence. ^ 

2. By what has been said we see, that a determination to act 
must prece^^e action. If God has formed a plan of creating the^ 
world, and of governing it when created ; still nothing will be 
done, till he has determined to carry his plan into execution. A 
man may form the plan of a house ; but he will not bnild, until 
he comes to a determination to execute the plan he had fonned. 
And when any being has formed a plan, and has determined to 
execute it in all its parts, then he knows what he shall do. And 
if an agent has determined to carry such a part of a plan into 
wcecution, at such a time^ and knows no one eaa hinder his act- 
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ing as he has determined ; he could tell beforehand particular!^ 
ly every thing he should do, ahd every thing which would be 
done. He could sit down and write a history beforeh^d of 
what would be done from day to day, even to the smallest mi- 
nutiae, till his whole plan should be perfected. God formed a 
plan of the creation, a plan of government, and had a perfect 
view existing in his mind of every part of his plan, from the 
greatest part to the least, even the falling of a hair to the ground. 
And forming a plan, we see, was necessary previous to action. 
Then he determined to execute it, in all its parts, according as 
it existed in his mind. And such determination we see is neces- 
sary, previous to action. Then the divine being could foretel 
every thing which would be done, from the beginning of time 
to the final conclusion of all things. Because he knew what his 
plan was, and what his determinations were ; and that all things 
depended upon him, and that no being could frustrate his de- 
signs. 

God is an eternal being, and all his determinations are eternal. 
So that one thing is not before another, in the order of time. 
But in the order of nature one thing is before another. Though 
a sun and light may, and must exist at the same instant, yet we 
must conceive of a sun as being previous to light ; and a cause 
as beiftg previous to an effect, though an effect may exist instan- 
taneously with the cause. In forming clear and just concep- 
tions of the divine being, we must view one thing as being 
previous to another in the order of nature. 

Hence we must conceive concerning God, that he forms a 
plan of every thing he means to do, in his own mind, previous 
to his effecting any thing. This plan formed is a knowledge of 
what may be. Then he determines to carry the plan in all its parts, 
intp execution. This determination is also previous to action* 
Then, as all things depend on his determination, he knows 
what he shall do ; and can predict every event that will take 
place, if he pleases, from the beginning to the end of time. 
This is a knowledge of what wUl be. 

Now a knowledge of what may be is previous to his deter- 
minations. But this is not foreknowledge. For foreknowledge 
Is a knowledge of what vnil ie, whereas this is only a knowl- 
edge of what might be. But when he has determined what he 
toiU doy then he knows before hand what will have existence^ 
This h foreknowledge. This is subsequent to his determinatioris^ 
and founded upon them. 
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It is like this. A man forms the plan of a building in bis own 
mind, which he knows might be erected. But hedoesnot know 
that it ever will be built, because he has not as yet determined 
to erect such a house. The plan then he has formed, is only a 
knowledge of what might be done. When he has determined to 
build a house, exactly according to the plan he has formed, and 
as the erection of it depends solely on him, he then knows what 
Will be done. And all this he knows before he does any thing. 
Now a foreknowledge of a house exists in his own mind. This 
foreknowledge is founded on his determinations. 

We now now see what reason teaches concerning the divine 
being. 

1. That divine determinations or decrees must precede action, 
God neither did nor can do any thing, but what he has decreed 
to do ; because no being can act without determination. This 
establishes the doctrine of divine decrees, which is taught in the 
bible. It proves that he did decree to make such a world, in 
all its parts, as we see exists ; and to govern the universe ac- 
cording to his plan ; and that no events can or will take place, 
but as he has decreed. As every thing depends on him, and as 
he cannot act without determination, nor otherwise than he has 
decreed, so the existence of this world, and every event which 
takes place, must be according to, and an effect of his determine 
tion. 

2. We see that two kinds of knowledge exist in the divine 
mind ; one is a knowledge of plans, or what might 6c, and is an- 
tecedent to his determinations ; the other is a knowledge of 
what will 6e, and is foreknowledge. 

3. Th^i foreknowledge is different from a decree^ and found- 
ed upon it, and subsequent to it. Hence if God had never de- 
creed any thing, he could never have foreknown any thing. 
This is a most obvious truth. For if any thing depends wholly 
on my determination, it is impossible for me to know what I 
shall do, till I have determined what to do. When I have de- 
termined what to do, as all depends on me, then I know what 
I shall do, or what will be done. Hence if any deny divine de- 
crees, they must, to be consistent, deny also the divine fore- 
knowledge. Thus much reason teaches concerning the divine 
character, and proves the decrees and foreknowledge of God, 
as clearly taught in the text. Now let us see what the bible 
leaches concerning the decrees, and presdence of God. 

I, Both are expressly asserted in tjie text. Also the bjbte 
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says, he worketh all things according to the counsel of his 
own will ; that he doeth according to his pleasure in heaven a- 
bove, and on the earth beneath ; that he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him ; that the counsel of the Lord shall stand ; and 
that all the counsels formed against him shall be frustrated, turn- 
ed into foolishness, and be carried headlong ; that all things 
are his, and he hath a right to do according to his pleasure ; 
and many other passages, too numerous to be mentioned. The 
evident language of scripture is, that God has decreed all things ; 
so that a sparrow is not sold, and a hair does not fall to the 
ground, without his notice. And every one will admit this to 
be the language of scripture, when they reflect, that it is impos- 
sible for God, or any agent, to act without a previous determi- 
nation ; or that the determination of an agent is the cause of 
every thing done by him. 

2. The predictions in the bible prove the decrees and pre- 
science of God. The present state of the Jews was predicted 
by Moses ; that they should be scattered, and be a by-word, and 
a proverb, among all nations. The ruin of Babylon and Tyre 
was predicted by Josiah and Jeremiah ; the coming, the birth, 
the life, suflTerings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
were all predicted by the prophets, long before he made his 
appearance on earth. No one can deny, that the bible con- 
tains many important predictions ; and that the book of revela- 
tion contains predictions of all the leading and important events 
and revolutions, which are to take place from the days of John 
to the end of the world. 

And it is granted by every one, that no being can look into 
futurity and predict events, but Jehovah. The predictions 
then, contained in the bible, are a standing proof of the divine 
foreknowledge. But how does this prove his decrees ? Only 
keep in view what hath already been said, and-every one will 
readily see, his foreknowledge proves his decrees. His fore- 
knowledge is founded on his decrees. If future events depend- 
ed solely on any of us, we could not tell what we should do, un- 
til we had determined what we would do. We must determine 
then what we will do, before we can tell what will be done. If 
then we infallibly foretold any event, this proves we had deter- 
mined, or decreed, that such an event should exist. 

The existence and downfal of such a nation as the Jews, and 
of such a city as Babylon, depended wholly on God. How 
ihen could he know &uch a nation would rise and fall^ and such 
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a city, if he had never detennioed sach events ? His foretelling 
their rise and fall, proves he had decreed it. Thus we see the 
biUe proves, what reason dictates, concerning the decrees and 
prescience of the great Jehovah. 

Now only go on this plan, that God never has decreed any 
thing, deny this doctrine wholly, and then look at events whic^ 
have taken place, and see how the divine character most ap- 
pear. Angels did rebel, and there was war and confusion in 
heaven. Men have rebelled. Sin, disorder, and confusion 
have prevailed in this world. Satan has reigned as the god of 
this world, and done unspeakable mischief. The Son of God 
has come into this world to destroy the works of the devil ; be 
has snflered reproach, shame and a cruel death on the cross. 
His followers have been persecuted, tortured, and cruelly slain. 
These, and many other such events, have taken place in God's 
dominions. Was he determined they should take place ? No. 
Was he determined they should not have existence ? No : say 
those who deny divine decrees. What then f He was perfect- 
ly indifferent conceraing them. What character was that, 
which was perfectly indifferent concerning such events in his 
kingdom f Can any king sustain a more odious character ? 
Opponents may say, he was determined against their taking 
place ? Why then did he not prevent them ? Because he 
could not, consistently with the liberty he had given to bis crea- 
tures. But is that being wise, who makes creatures, and endues 
them with such liberty that he cannot govern them ; creatures 
who will perpetrate the most horrid crimes, and destroy all the 
order, peace, and happiness of the world he had created, yet he 
cannot prevent it ? Would it not argue the greatest folly in a 
roan, to make such a clock as would destroy the peace, govern- 
ment, and happiness of his family, aud.he knew it would, and 
yet knew he could not prevent it .'^ Would he make such a clock ? 
And would God make such creatures, who would do so much 
unspeakable mischief, and he knew it, yet knew he could not 
prevent it f Thus, they who deny the decrees, either make God an 
indifferent being concerning the most interesting events that ev- 
er existed, or make him so weak, or so unwise, that enemies 
may destroy his kingdom, and it is not in his power to prevent 
it. But, 

n. Let us attend to human liberty, the other proposition 
contained in the text. 

Every person knows by experience what liberty is. It is the 
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privilege of acting as we please, without restraint, or constraints 
This supposes that we have inclinations or desires, which we 
wish to gratify. If we had no feelings, objects would neither 
please nor disgust os ; they would not affect us, any more than 
they do stones< For without feeling, we should be insensij)le 
as stones. But mankind have feelings ; they have appetites, 
inclinations, and desires. Many objects are agreeable, and oth- 
ers are disgustful to us. We wish to obtain and enjoy those 
things, which are agreeable to us. It is our will or pleasure 
to possess and enjoy them. And if there is nothing to prevent 
or hinder our obtaining and enjoying the objects, which are a-^ 
greeable, we enjoy liberty ; we feel that we act freely. If h 
person has a strong inclination to take a journey, to visit a 
dear friend, it is his will or pleasure to take it. If nothing pre- 
vents his making such preparation as he wishes, and nothing 
hinders his journeying as he wishes ; or if nothing hinders thcf 
obtainment of his end, which is making the intended visit ; he 
acts according to his pleasure^ and enjoys all the liberty he 
wishes. But if he is by some power restrained from taking the 
journey he wishes, or is constrained to go another way contrary 
to his desires^ in this case his liberty is infringed and destroyed j 
for he does not act according to his pleasure^ In all that man- 
kind ever do, they always hnve some object or end, which they 
wish to attain. And to act as they please, and to act freely, is 
to pursue and obtain their object or end, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. In such cases they act freely ; and they 
cannot conceive of any greater liberty than they enjoy. For 
ito one can conceive of any greater liberty, than to act free from 
all restraint and constraint. Then men always act as they 
please, and follow their inclinations whithersoever they lead 
them. 

Now do mankind wish to live in a condition, in which it i^ 
very uncertain whether they shall enjoy liberty f And to have 
it very uncertain, whether, if they act, they shall obtain the end 
they seek ? No person would wish to live in such a state* 
Then there are two things, which men desire. One is, to have 
it made certain, that they shall always act freely, or enjoy lib- 
erty } and the other is, to have it made certain, that when they 
act, they shall always reach the end they seek. And if it id 
nmde absolutely certain, that they shall always enjoy liberty^ 
and always succeed in reaching the ends they seek, the more 
pleased they are. They wish to have it certain that they sbaH 
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act freely, in the management of all their temporal and spiritlJH 
al concerns ; and they wish to have it certainj that if they sow, 
they shall reap. Mankind then are friendly to the idea of 7i£-' 
cessity^ when it agrees with their wishes ; and never oppose it, 
only when contrary to their wishes. Now all see what liberty 
is ; it b to act as we please, or as our inclinations lead ns to 
act, free from all restraint and constraint from any external a- 
gent. Can yon conceive of any greater liberty ? Are yon 
not conscious that yon enjoy this liberty ? Do you not daily 
act as yon please f Do yon not rise in the morning, and thro' 
the day follow your inclinations and desires f Is there any ex-* 
temal agent, who restrains yon from acting as yon wish ; or 
who constrains you to act contrary to your wishes f If not, yon 
are perfectly free. 

III. Inquire whether divine decrees are inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty. Some say they are, and destroy it. Some say 
they agree, but it is beyond the power of mortals to show their 
consistency with each other. All I shall attempt is, to show 
what the decrees of God are with respect to human liberty. 
This perhaps will show clearly their consistency. 

Previous to the creation of man, God formed the plan of such 
m being in his own mind, as he intended to create. Then he 
created him, according to the plan he had formed. Hence he 
formed a plan of a human body, of all its parts, and connexions. 
He also formed a plan of the soul, or immortal part, he meant 
to create. He formed a plan in his mind to agree with his own 
image. The model formed was this ; that the soul should be 
endued with certain faculties ; such as an understandings to per- 
ceive objects, to reason, to judge, to remember, and to reflect. 
Also man was to have that faculty ^ven him, which in scripture 
is called the heart ; the philosophical name for it is taste. This 
was a faculty capable of pleasure and pain, of loving, bating, 
desiring, and of all the affections and passions we ever expert^ 
ence. He was to have given him a will^ to enable him to 
choose and refuse, and to carry the wishes of the heart into ex- 
ecution. According to the plan formed, man was to be a free 
agent ; and always act as he pleased, or to follow and gratify 
the inclinations and desires of his heart, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. Such soul would resemble God, and be in 
his likeness and image. This soul, when made, was to be unit- 
ed to the body ; and this union was to continue until death. 
This is the plan formed. And we have shown that a plan of • 
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l»peration must be formed, previous to determination ; because 
determination respects the plan. For the determination is, to 
accomplish the plan formed, in all its parts. And this determin- 
ation must precede action, or the exertion of power to execute 
the plan. Now when God had formed a plan of a man in his 
mind, as we do of a building, such a being as man would never 
exist, if God did not deterniiue to give him existence ; as we 
should, never erect a house, till we determine to do it. God 
did determine to make such a being as man, and to create him 
exactly according to the plan he had formed in his mind. Man 
is created according to the plan formed, and according to the 
determination, or decree of God. And we find it is a fact, that 
all men have bodies, and souls, which are alike. They all have 
an understanding, a heart to feel, and a will to choose. They 
do in fact enjoy liberty. Here observe, every part of a man is 
the eflect of the decrees of God. God said, that is, decreed, let 
there be light, and light was ; the existence of the light was the 
effect his decree produced. God said, or decreed, let a man 
exist, with the faculties of understanding, heart, and will, and 
with the privilege of always acting freely, or as he pleases. 
Such a man exists. And every part of his existence, all his 
qualities, properties, and powers, and his liberty are the effects 
of the decrees of God. And if God had not decreed to make 
such a being as man, such a being would have never existed. 

Now all you have to do is, to inquire whether the decrees of 
God destroy the liberty of man. So far from it, they are the 
cause of his existing, and acting as a free, moral agent. Did 
God^s decreeing the existence of light, destroy, impede, or hin- 
der its existence ? Did his decreeing to make a man, who 
should always act as he pleased, or freely, destroy the idea of 
liberty ? Why does man exist .'* ^ Because God decreed it. 
Why does he reason, feel, will and act? Because God decreed 
he should. Why does he follow his inclinations, and act as he 
pleases, and free from restraint and constraint ? Because God 
decreed he should always thus act. Then the decrees of 
God, so far from infringing, or destroying the liberty of 
moral agents, are the cause of all the liberty enjoyed. 
The perfect liberty ^of man is the effect of his decree. 
And it is as certain that man will always act freely, as it 
is that the decrees of God will never alter. Take away this 
decree, and man, together with his liberty, would immediately 

3 
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cease to exist. The decrees of God are the foundation and 
cause of the existence of moral agents, and of perfect freedom, 
and of the continuance of their existence and liberty. Now 
every one may judge, whether decrees are inconsistent with 
human liberty. And it seems all must see, that so far from in- 
fringmg liberty, the decrees of God are the foundation, on which 
the liberty of moral agents wholly rests for its support. 

Remarks. 1. Did not Joseph's brethren act freely in selling^ 
him ? Did they not act as they pleased ; did they not follow 
their own inclinations ? At one time it was their aim to kill 
him i After that it was more their pleasure to sell him ; and 
this they did. Why did they act thus freely ? Because God 
decreed they should act freely in all they did. While acting 
thus freely, they did what God had decreed, and were fulfilling 
his decrees. But did they mean this ^ No, they meant to 
gratify their revenge, &t did it ; & God meant by what they did, 
to promote the glorious ends, which were accomplished by Jo- 
seph's living in Egypt. Did not the Jews act freely in crucify- 
ing Christ ? Why did they ? Because God decreed they 
should follow their inclinations. And they gratified their hatred 
and revenge, in putting him to death ; &t in doing it they fulfil- 
led the decrees of God. It was not their object to fulfil his de- 
crees, or to do his will ; but to please their own hearts. But 
God's object was to promote his own glory in the salvation of 
men. Here we see men may act freely, and in so doing perform 
what God has decreed ; and in the same events men and God 
have totally different ends ; and men may be wicked, and God 
righteous. 

In this manner all men act. They always act freely ; yet 
are always doing what God has decreed. What men aim at is, 
to do their will, to gratify and please their own lusts. While 
they thus live, they do the will of God, contrary to theii* inten- 
tion. Hence men act just as though nothing was decreed. Be- 
cause they act just as they would, if nothing ever had been de- 
creed. Hence it is easy to see how men may do their own will, 
and be very wicked, and yet without meaning it, do the will 
of God. A person's inclination may lead him to do something 
you Wish to have done. He does it to please himself, not you ; 
yet he has done the very thing you wished. In this case you 
ea«iily sec he is as deserving of blame, as he would have been, 
if the thing he did had been something contrary to your wishes j 
because his end is the same in both cases. Meti never act with 
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a view to fulfil the decrees of God ; they are never influenced 
by his decrees, neither can be ; because they never know be- 
foi'e hand what they are. Yet while thej' are doing their own 
will freely, without meaning it, they are fulfilling the decrees. 
And their wickedness, and blameworthiness are the same they 
would be, if no decree had ever existed. 

2. Sinners travel the road freely, which leads to hell, and 
saints walk the path freely, which leads to heaven. The very 
life the wicked live, is the road to death. Why do they live 
this life } Because it is their pleasure, agreeable to their incli- 
nations. And they complain, when they are so restrained that 
they cannot gratify their feelings. As you prefer this road, 
how can you justly complain, if you land in hell ? Has a man 
any reason to complain, when he reaps the same seed he freely 
sowed ? Eternal death Is the wages, the fruit of sin. While 
you sow the seeds of corruption freely, have you any ground 
to complain, that you reap corruption and death ? Saints also 
act freely. It is their pleasure to serve God ; their inclinations 
lead them to it. And they never serve God any further, than 
their hearts prompt them to do it. All who come to Christ, 
come freely. For they never do come, till their inclination 
leads them to him. Hence all men act freely, and all act as 
their inclination leads them ; and all do their pleasure, as far 
as their power extends. 

3. Men never find fault with the divine decrees, only when 
they cross their feelings. God has decreed that men shall al- 
ways act as they please. This decree they approve. He has 
decreed that the truly virtuous and benevolent shall be forever 
blessed. This they like. He has decreed that the husband- 
man shall reap what he sows, that all seeds shall produce their 
own kind ; that seed time and harvest, summer aud winter shall 
succeed each other. Such decrees they approve, and a thous- 
and others, which accord with their own feelings. God has al- 
so decreed, that the wicked shall lie down in hell. This they 
dislike ; for they wish to live a wicked life, and yet be saved. 
They wish to serve satan while they live, and at death be admit- 
ted into heaven. And because God has decreed they shall, 
after death, live and suffer with the master they served through 
life, they are provoked. They do not find fault with this de- 
cree, because it is unreasonable ; but merely because it is con- 
trary to their wishes. 

B'Jt it is the nature of fallen man, to find fault with every 
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thing which is opposed to his wishes and feeling^. Men are of- 
ten angry with themselves, because they cannot gratify all their 
desires. One loves money, and loves a life of intemperance ; 
loves honor, and hates poverty and disgrace. His feelings 
are so opposite to each other, that he cannot gratify them all. 
His love for spirits is his strongest inclination ; and he freely 
indulges it, till poverty like an armed man comes upon him, and 
he is covered with shame and disgrace, and his family is ruin- 
ed. Then he murmurs, frets, and finds fault with himself for 
his folly, and with every one around him. Go where he will, 
it appears to him every one dislikes him ; this he cannot endure. 
If he enters the sanctuary, and hears the word preached, it seenos 
to him that all he hears is aimed at him ; because he is in such 
a state, that almost every truth is against him. Now he leaves 
the house of God, provoked, and angry with his Maker. How 
many besides drunkards often by their own misconduct plunge 
themselves into such a state, that they cannot please themselves, 
or gain a reputation with the virtuous and pious. In this state 
they are peevish, turbulent, and do nothing but make themselves 
and others around them unhappy^ 

What would men have, if they could ? They would have 
power to gratify all the inclinations of their hearts ; and they 
would do all this with impunity, without ever being called to an 
account, or punished for any of tlieir deeds. In order to this they 
must be omnipotent, and exalted above God himself, so as to be 
independent of him and all other beings. In this they never 
will be indulged. Hence they never will, or can be gratified, 
while they remain enemies to God. 

4. What is meant, when persons say, they cannot help act- 
ing as they do, because every thing is decreed, and that they 
cannot counteract the decrees of God f The thing meant is, 
they cannot help acting as they please ; for this h what is de- 
creed. - And it is true that persons cannot act contrary to their 
pleasure. Are they any the less worthy of blame for this ? This 
is the very reason why they are blameable when they do wrong, 
because they Aare acted as they pleased. It was their j>Zeo5- 
ure to do wrong, and they do it. And who can shew a worse 
spirit than a person does when he says, in murdering a man, I 
did my pleasure. So all sinners act, and in all their wickedness 
they only do their pleasure.'* It is their pleasure to act wicked- 
ly ; and they cannot help it while they remain wicked, for they 
must act according to their pleasure^ That is the vilest heart. 
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whose^pleasure it is to be always living in rehollion against God, 
rejecting his Son, and refusing oflered mere y. 

5. To be happy, men must submit to the will of God. 

When their heaits are united to the happiness and glory of 
God's kingdom, then it will be their desire that all things should 
promote these ends, and terminate in the highest felicity of God's 
friends. When they learn from the word of God, that no events 
shall take place ultimately to injure his cause ; and that every 
event necessary to advance it shall take place ; and are assur- 
ed that all this is made certain by the unalterable decrees of 
God, then they feel safe and happy. The accomplishment of 
his decrees is doing his will, which is the highest glory of his 
kingdom. As his decrees assure them of the accomplishment of 
all their desires, they are the foundation of their peace, safety 
and joy. Whatever maj' take place, they rejoice that God 
reigns. They submit to his will. Take away his decrees, their 
foundation of joy and safety is removed. Hence no subject is 
more pleasing to the christian, than the divine decrees. And 
no subject is more disgustful to the wicked. Can any charac- 
ters then be more opposite, than those who love, and those who 
hate the decrees f And if those who love them are saints, how 
can those be saints who hate them ? This is a test, by which 
to try and know the hearts of men. 
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Containing arguments from scripture^ that the sen^ 
timents advanced in the preceding essays are true. 

•Here it is necessary for the reader to recal to mind the senti- 
ments which have been advanced, and which I propose to sub- 
stantiate by scripture. Otherwise he will not see the >eIatio& 
of arguments to the points to be established, nor feel their fere^ 

The leading sentiments advanced in the essays written are these;^ 
that the taste, or heart, is a faculty of the mind, separate and 
distinct from the understanding and will : that U is a moral 



faaixjy tmtaammg aQ tfae^nWrj pnacipfes «f sctinr id 
a«m& ; smmI is tte aestf^ <ir fiNnLtain cf aO vice and ^irtse. So 
due wfam we tvate back aE tfce aedoiis ever per^Taaed bj wph, 
with a view fo asenrtamtiieir oriciiial and prinuvj smutce Inm 
wineli tke; aQ pTr«re«drWe akall fcd^ rkat accci£s^ u» scrip- 
tare, tlte keartis dDafoncain* if diis be atnuktaa^bt nt tke 
fcAIer dien die seatunents advanced in these cssairs are inK, 
bibie sendowBts ; otherwise diey are ooc For die wbeie sj$- 
ton dKse esaa ja contain » fbnnckd on diis pnnHpIr, thai the 
lies»t or tasie » a ifisdnct t^alcr. 

All tbe openrdoos of tke homaiB nmd, of wide!! we are c«x»- 
fCMB, or of wbidi we see radlcadoK is odw^s^ areincUMii 
diree general classes. First, ferc^ftians. And the mere asy 
ftaom examuaes tke snbject, the more he will be conTinced, I 
an cowidest, that all tbe operatioos of wbat are called reason, 
memofrg^ frndgmext, esmsnemte, immgvmatiam^ €^ svple ^ppre^ 
temsitm^ sire noddog sore or fess than fert^aiems of obfects, 
Aimi^ firon each otber in the nuoBcr wldcft bas bccm dcsCTib- 
ed; wfakfaAftrencebtbeieasooof AviifiD^theniiniesevend 



Secon d ly , <^!Cfiom fijrm anodicr general doss of 
Aaafectionor poHsioQ b a compovmd of ckfacrpainfiri or 
aUe feosafioiK, widi desires to aroid tbe pnidnl, or obta» tbe 
agieeaUe obfect. These bare the same g en er ic, or general na- 
tare. Tbe nMve tbey are exannned, the more evidem this will 
appesv« These aftcdoos bare a specific c Gftreace , and oogfat 
wcconfini^ to be £rided imo specific da^es as has been at- 
tempced* 

Tbirdlyy eeHdoms coostitnte anodier general class of opera- 
dons* A rcAtioD is an exertion made by an agent, with a view 
lo prodoce external eftcts, for the porpose of gratifying tbe af- 
le^oos or derires, or doing onr pleasore. These have tbe 
same general natnie, without any q>ecific diilerence ; and are 
not divi«ble into sperific classes. 

Tbe first dass are tbe operations of the mnderstoMiing ; the 
second class, operations of the heart or taste ; the durd class, 
operadons of Ae vnU. These three classes contain all the op- 
eradons of tbemind of man. We experience no odier, we see 
no ocber ; of course we never hear any person* say or write 
any dikig concerning any other operadons. And I believe ev- 
eryvenan^ who has candidly read the essays on the operations 
^tbe pdnd, onist be convinced, that there is as real a generic 
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di&fence between tlie^ afiections and volitidiif, as there b be* 
tween either of them and the operations of the understanding. 
Hence, for the same reason that all correct writers have consid- 
ered the mind as having two distinct faculties termed the under-^ 
standing and the will, they roust admit a third called the heart 
or the taste. Perceptions and volitions are so difierent, it is 
agreed, that they cannot be operations of the same faculty. And 
the sensations and desires, or the afiections and passions, are a 
class of operations so difierent from perceptions, they cannot be^ 
long to the understanding ; and they are so difierent from voli* 
tions, that they cannot belong to the will; of course, they must 
be the operations of another faculty, which is properly csdled 
the heart. 

Now if the bible teaches that all moral good and evil proceed 
from the heart ; that the affections are operations antecedent to 
volitions, and contain all vice and virtue ; then it proves that 
the heart ought to be considered a disUnct faculty, of which 
the affections are its operations. If the bible establishes this 
sentiment, it proves the S3rstem explained in these essays to be 
according to the mind of God. This is the point to be proved, 
to which I shall now attend. 

I will begui with our Saviour's answer to the question of the 
scribe. He answered, thou shalt love the Lord thy God whh 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.' Here Christ makesr 
a plain distinction between tlie heart, and love; the former is a> 
faculty, and the latter an operation of it. Here he brings into 
view the person, the agent, thou ; and the ikcuky, which is to 
be exercised to its utmost strength^ the heart ; a»d the eiercise, 
or oper^on of it, called love. Thus viewed, the language is 
correct, and makes good sense. If a person was commanded to^ 
reason with all his understanding, the id^as we shouM receive, 
would be these ; the person as an agent is to reason, not with* 
the heart, but understanding ; this is to be exercised to its ut- 
most strength, and reasoning is its operation. Such modes oT 
expression make good sense, and agree with our common un-* 
derstanding. But to construe the passage to agree witk the' 
opinions of some, would be nonsense, and \^n tautohigy*^ 
Thiey say the heart and loVe are the same thing ; love is the 
heart ; we know of nothing antecedent to love. To construe' 
the passage to agree with this sentiment, we must read it thns^- 
tbou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy love. If love is 
the heart, this is its seus«^ and proper reading But who can 
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agree to this sense, if free from prejudice ? Here then our LcHtl 
plainly distinguishes between the heart as a faculty, and itsoper^ 
ations. On this ground and no other, the words are intelligi- 
ble. Again; Math. 7. 15 — 21, Christ teaches that as we 
know trees by their fruit, so we are to know men by their traits 
This passage exhibits the same sentiment with the former. 

What do we learn from the fruit a tree brings forth f We 
learn its nature, whether it be good or corrupt. It is an opin- 
ion universally prevalent, tb at every being has a nature peculiar 
to itself ; and its fruit will be good or bad, according to its na-^ 
ture. Hence by its fruit we learn its nature. It is on this 
ground our Lord uses the similitude in this passage. If men 
have not a nature, different from their fruit, by their fruit we 
learn nothing. To say men have no nature distinct from and 
antecedent to their fruit, is destroying the force of our Savior's 
reasoning in this passage entirely. 

Here then we must inquire, what that fruit is by which men 
are to be known. He is speaking of false teachers, and says 
they come to men in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are raven- 
ing wolves. , By their fruits ye shall know them. But their 
external actions, woi*ds, and conduct are good. These consti-- 
tute the sheepskin, with which they externally clothe and adorn 
themselves. They outwardly manifest great love, humility, and 
zeal in the cause of Christ. To judge them by this fruit, we 
should say they are what they appear to be, real sheep^ friends 
of Christ. But when we look farther, we find that their inward 
feelings are against the truth. They -show a hatred of truths 
a proud, self-conceited spirit, a self-righteous temper. They 
manifest a want of humility, of love to Christ, and to the self- 
denying doctrines of the cross. These internal affections seen 
in them are the fruit, by which we learn their nature, and de^ 
tect their hypocrisy ; and by it are convinced they have the 
nature of a wolf, though they have on externally sheep's cloth- 
ing. It is by the affections of the heart we learn what men are* 
If we wish to know whether a person is renewed or not, we la- 
bor to learn what his inward feelings or affections are. If we 
discover love to God, repentance for sin, a humble, and teach- 
able spirit, faith in Christ, love to the truth, resignation to the 
will of God ; if we see evidence of these inward affections, we 
infer from them that he has a new heart. Indeed, such internal 
affections are the fruits by which we know men. These are the 
fruits of the Spirit^ as tl^y are enuiDQrated by the Apostle in 
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Oal. fi. S^, 3S, and in many other passages^ If we do not dis- 
cover sach affections in a person, we have olo evidence that he 
is bom again ; thoagh outwardly bis life may be regular and 
inoffensive, and though he may manifest much joy, fervency, 
and seal in the cause of Christ. It is by such fruit false teach- 
ers are detected; It is by our internal feelings or affections, 
we judge ourselves as well as others^ And these are the fruits 
of the Spirit, and the fruits by which our Lord would have as 
judge of men in the passage under consideration. 

But what are we to learn by this fruit f We learn the moral 
nature or character of men. Every being has a nature. Of 
this we have no intuitive view, we cannot see it as God does. 
We learn it by their fruit. From the fruit which we see, we 
infer what the nature of any being is* Where we see rational 
operations and exercises, we infer from them that the person 
has a rational faculty, called the understanding. From volun-* 
tary operations or exertions, we infer the man has a will, a 
willing faculty. And from those operations which we call af- 
fections, desires, or passions^ we infer that men have a heart, the 
faculty called by this name. And from these fruits, when 
we see them, we infer what the nature, the temper of the heart 
is, whedier it be good or bad. In this way we learn there is a 
grea^ difference between the hearts of different persons^ and be- 
tween the heart of man at one time, and the heart he has at an- 
other titne* 

But <Hi supposition man ha^ not such a faculty as we call the 
heart, which is antecedent to its operations, and distinct from 
them, then fi*om the affections or fruits we see in man nothing 
can be inferred, and the whole force of our Savior's reasoning 
is destroyed^ But in the ground I have taken, his reasoning 
is fiiU to the pointy and conclusive^ 

All men believe trees have a nature^ something in their con- 
stitution which prepares them to bear different kinds of fruit# 
What the nature of the tree is, when they approach it, they 
know not. Nature is something beyond the direct view of men ; 
and something which we cmnot ascertain, only by its fruit. 
And if we admit this principle as just, that every tree will bear 
fruit according to its nature, then from its fruit we safely infer 
its nature^ It was on tUs principle Christ at all times reasoned, 
whtti the nature of any thing was to be learned. Hence if men 
have no such thing as a nature, tio faculties distinct from, and 
autecedeat to their operations, firom their firuits nothini; is to l^e 
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kiferped^ and the reasoning of our Lord bas lio force* But .if 
there are faculties belonging to the mind, which ar« antecedent 
to their operations, and which are known to men only by their 
Ofpiiirations or fruits ; then our Lord's reasoning is conclusive. 
Hence^ when we see what kind of affections men have, whether 
Ihey are holy or sinful, the fruits of the Spirit or of the flesh, 
Hien we know what the heart of man is. From their fruit we 
infer two things — 1 . That they have the faculty called the heart, 
which is antecedent to all affections, the foundation or fountain 
£pom which they rise. 2. We infer the moral nature of this fac- 
ulty, in some we find it is altogether corrupt. In others we 
learn it is holy in part, though not perfect as yet. Such are the 
sentiments taught by Christ in this passage. And when the 
temper of the heart is known, then we know what a person's mor- 
al character is, whether good or bad. For not \\\% fruity but 
his naiurej constitutes his moral character. And if we could 
have an intuitive view of the heart as God has, we should know 
what every person's nature or moral character is, and what 
fruit he would bring forth, without having first seen the fruit. 
We should know certainly^ by an intuitive view, what their na- 
ture is ; but to judge by their fruit, we may form an erroneous 
opinion. This passage, then, proves the sentiments it is brought 
to establish, conclusively. There is no fair way to evade the 
fi;>rce of the argument. 

Another passage of the same import is in Math. 15. 19. For 
dut of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornication, thefts^ falsewitness, blasphemies. The sins here 
mentioned are internal, such as sinful desires, affections, and 
passions. If it be admitted, that those external actions called 
by those names are included, yet the internal desires of the 
heart are also intended by our Savior. And he undoubtedly 
bad his eye especially fixed on such evil desires within. For 
Christ bas taught that the desires of the heart are sinful. If a 
man look on a woman, to lust after her, he hath committed a- 
duJterj' with her already in his heart. Lust is a desire, Thil 
desire to commit the unlawful act, is adultery ; and this is a 
sin of the heart. The heart here is the fountain, from which 
suoh evil desires proceed. Also John saith, he that hatetb hill 
brother is a murderer. Hence hatred is expressly called mu 
der. And the moral law extends to the heart, and condemns 
sinful desires or affections. Indeed, when desires exist to mu 
der, to steal, to eouMoit adudttery, or perpetrate any crime^ 
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jierson is then in the sight of God guiky of these crimes. This 
the word and law of (}od clearly teach. 

Such evil desires, our Lord says, proceed from the bratt. H« 
makes here a clear distinction between the heart and its opera>* 
tions, or desires. Such desires defile the man. He represents 
the heart here as a fountain, and desires as the streams proceed- 
ing from it. And by these streams, or desires, every person 
may know what his heart is, whether holy or sinAiI. This pas- 
sage, with the former which has been explained, expressly leads 
us to view the heart as existing antecedent to its desires or op- 
erations, and as constituting the moral character of man. 

Another text spoken by Christ, of the same import, is in Luke 
€. 45. A good man out of the good treasure of the heart, 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure of the heart, bringeth forth that which is evil. This 
passage is in connexion with what Christ said concerning trees, 
that they are known by their fruit, and that men are known by 
their fruit. Hence the good treasure of the heart, or the heart 
itself, which is the sanle thing, is the nature which is known by 
the good or evil things which proceed from it. 

Every person has what is here called a good, or an evil treas* 
ure ; and from this all good or evil, both interna] and externsd, 
proceed. If we see in false teachers or any other persons, such 
evil desires or affections prevailing, as hatred of God, envy, re* 
venge, pride, anger, selfconceit, and the like, we should pro- 
nounce them wicked men, and say their hearts are full of evil. 
Mankind do not consider such affections as constituting the 
primary, and real character of man ; but as evidences of hisrea} 
character. That every man has a heart, either sinful or holy, 
which is antecedent to its operations ; and that every person's 
moral character is what this heart is, is evident from the manner 
in which persons uniformly express themselves, in conversation 
and trriting in relation to this subject. Their manner is to say 
that the heart hatBs, loves, and so on. They never say, that 
hatred hates, and love loves ; which they ought to do, in case 
love and hatred, or the affections, constitute all that is ever 
meant by the heart. To say the heart loves, when in fact love 
is the heart, is ever calculated to convey erroneous ideas. Hence 
if there is no h^art <intecedent to affections, a radical change 
ought to take place in the use of language. It is needless to 
tainltiply passages, which are of the same import witb these al- 
ready explained. Every one may now easily see that every 
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ipassage in the bible, where a distincdon is Made between tiie 
heart aud its operations, the heart and the affections and fmiti 
which proceed from it, are direct proofs of the sentiment they 
are adduced to establish. Such passages are very numeroo^ 
und need not here be quoted. 

One method is taken to evade the force of such passages. Wri- 
ters make a distinction between immanent and imperaie acts of 
the will. They then say, by the heart with which we love, from 
which good and evil proceed, and the good treasure of which 
Christ speaks, are meant tmmanen^ acts; & the imperaie acts aise 
the fruits which proceed from them. In their view immanent acts 
constitue the heart, h imperate acts are the things which proceed 
from it. Hence they say, there is nothing, no faculty, no heart, 
antecedent to immanent affections; and these and imperate acts 
are both of them exercises of the will; or in fact, their immanent 
acts constitute the will, and imperate atts are the operations of it. 

In answer to this objection, several things may be observed. 

1. Their immanent acts ane what are called the affections and 
passions. These are called immanent, because they do not im- 
mediately produce any external actions. Love may exist, yet 
not appear outwardly in any actions. Still it remains there, 
and never will become visible, till imperate acts are exerted. 
According to this distinction and this scheme, immanent acts 
give rise to imperate acts ; and imperate acts produce external 
and visible fruit. Imperate acts proceed from the immanent, 
as streams from the fountain ; and from the imperate acts pro- 
ceed external actions and fruits. This is their scheme, if I dm 
understand it. Henee when it is is said that out of the bent 
proceed evil thoughts, and from the good treasure men bring 
forth good things, they say iihmanent afiections are the heart, 
and imperate acts and external fruits proceed from them. On 
this sentiment it is proper to remark, 

1 . That all virtue and vice must consist in these immanent aP 
lections. If love to God may exist in any degree antecedent to 
tiny imperate acts, it may exist in a perfect measure. A person 
-may be said to love God with the whoie hearty and in this re- 
spect be as perfect as any saint in heaven. This love may exbt 
and remain in his heart an hour, without any other acts pro-« 
ceeding from it ; and if an hour, it may remain there a month, 
or a year, without producing any Operate or external actions. 
This is certainly possible. In this case the person may be, and 
is^ Qtllthis time, a perfect character, perfectly holy and benevcnt 
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knt m the sight of God. Hence bis vii*tue primarily and es- 
sentially consists in this immanent affection. And as this may, 
to other immanent holy affections may e&ist in perfection for 
days, months, and years, without giving rise to any imperate 
acts, or producing any external fruit. This also is possible. 
In like manner, immanent sinful a^ections may ejiist in their 
full strength for days and months, without producing any im* 
perate acta or external fruits^ This is also certainly possible. 
Accoiniing to this scheme a person may be a perfectly holy, or 
a perfectly sinful character, for days and months, without hav* 
ing one imperate act, or performing one external action. This 
shows to a demonstration, that on this scheme immanent affec- 
tions constitute the moral character of every person. Those 
aflfections comprise all virtue, or vice, which ever exist in men. 
This I think is now evident ; and I wish it to be carefully no-^ 
ticed and kept in view. 

2. From the preceding demonstration it follows, that imper- 
ate acts are no more of a moral nature than external actions, 
are not considered as criminal, and constituting any part of mur- 
der. These imperate acts, or voluntary exertions, which im- 
mediately produced these effects, are not murder, nor do they 
constitute any part of it. They are only the fruit of a murder- 
ous hedrt« The person's hand, which holds the dagger, and 
thrusts it, is not an active principle, nor the primary cause in 
the agent of this murder. This hand acted, as it was moved by 
the agent. This is the reason why the hand is not blamed. 
And those imperate acts which produced those effects, are not 
a primary principle of action in this case. They are such as 
the heart, or immanent act, produced ; they obeyed the com- 

^ fluand of die heait, just as the hand obeyed these imperate acts. 
And for the same reason the hand is not worthy of blame, these 
imperate acts are not worthy of it. Again, murder had a com- 
plete and full existence, previous to those imperate and exter- 
nal acts. Hatred, or what is called malice prepense, constitutes 
the agent a murderer ; and this hatred is an immanent affec- 
tion, and the primary principle of action in the agent, which 
^ve rise to those imperate and external actions. Hence, there 
is the same difference between immanent and imperate acts, as 

, there is between acts which are virtuous or vicious, and those 
which are not ; or between virtuous or vicious actions, and ex- 

iemaA actions. 

0. It follows, that imperate acts are not affections. Thqy 
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are mere volantary exerdons, to produce some bodily modoa 
mod some external action or effect. The immanent acts are the 
Sections. Love and hatred, and every other affi^ction, bat 
complete exbtence before imperate acts arise, or ady exertions 
are made to produce external effects. A volantary ex^tion, 
therefore, is not an affectiqn, nor an affection continued, any 
more than the motion of the hand is an affection continued. 
And it seems to me that every person is conscious c^ a difference 
between love when he feels it, and voluntary exertions. If a 
person experiences a warm lov? for an absent person, and tiien 
hy a volantary exertion puts his body in motion to go and visit 
the beloved object, b he not conscious of a difference in those 
operations ? Does he not perceive as real a difference, as he 
experiences between an affection and the exertion of strength 
to raise or move a heavy body ? Imperate acts, or voluntary 
exertions, are mental strength, exercised to obtain the object of 
an affection, or to avoid it. This voluntary exertion is not a 
sensation of pleasure or pain, nor a desire ; but both of these 
together constitute an affection. Volition is a mere simple ex* 
ertion of the mind, or rather of the will, to gratify an affection 
in obtaining possession of its object. It does not, therefore, par- 
take of the nature of an affection. 

Imperate acts are internal operations of the mind, as really as 
immanent acts are. They are internal and invisible, until seen 
in the external fruits they produce. Hence they are not called 
imperate acts, to distinguish them from those which are inters 
nal. Why then are they thus termed i It is, as I suppose, be- 
cause they command the existence of external actions ; ihey i*eg^ 
jolate and govern the external conduct of all men. But they 
are inferior commanders. And whence do they receive their 
orders ? From the immanent affections, as the abettors of this 
distinction allege. Hence they are the only servants to their 
master, who in fact governs the whole man. 

These observations are sufficient to show, that there is a wide 
^oral difference between immanent and imperate acts. Im- 
manent acts comprise all vice and virtue, and are the primary 
principle of actioQ in moral agents. But imperate acts are 
neither virtuous nor vicious ; are not of a moral natnre in any 
other sense, than external actions are ; nor are they primary 
principles of action. They are in fact only servants to the im- 
manent affections ; they are not affections, and nothing more 
than simple exertions, whose end is to gratify the affections* 
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No operatioAs of the bnniaD mind difitr in their nature inor# 
widely. Can any candid person then say, that they are operas 
tions of the same facuhy ; and differ from each other in no oth- 
er sense, than the first and ail successive acts of the same series 
differ from ea?h other ? We might with as much reason say, 
that our perceptions or rational operations, and affections, are 
of the same nature, and differ in ho other sense than the first 
and successive acts of the same series differ. They so widely 
differ in their nature, that they must he the operations of differ-^ 
ent faculties. And as the advocates of this scheme say, that 
imperate acts are operations of the iviU ; the immanent acts, or 
affections, must be the operations of some third faculty. They 
cannot be the operations of the understanding, and for the same 
reason they are not the operations of the will ; of course they 
belong to some other faculty, and we say the heart is this fac« 
ulty. And if there must be a third faculty, to which the affec- 
tions belong, our opponents would oot object against attribolr 
ing them to the heart. 

Though they sometimes admit the existence of faculties, yet 
at other times they deny it. If we meet them on this ground, they 
must acknowledge the existence of three distinct classes of oper- 
ations, belonging to the mind. One class includes all our per- 
ceptions or rational operations. A second class includes all the 
affections and passions. And a third class comprises all our 
volitions, or exertions to produce external actions. And we 
may reduce these classes to one^ with as much reason, as ta 
reduce them to two. Therefore, when this distinction of our 
opponents is fairly examined, it makes nothing in their favor^ 
nor in the least evades the force of the texts adduced to support 
our system. 

For now^ to be consistent, they must grant, that by heart m 
these texts is meant that faculty called in these essays the hearty 
or if they deny the existence of faculties, they must grant, tfai^ 
the second class of operations, called the affections, constitutes 
the heart. Then this heart, which we call a faculty, and which 
on their scheme must be considered a distinct class of opera* 
tions, is the heart intended in smpture ; which includes aH 
moral operations, all vice and virtue, and from which as afon»- 
tain all good and evil fruit proceeds. And this is the point for 
which we contend ; and the sentiment they mean to undermine 
By their distincdon between immanent and imperate acts. But 
their ^distinction jfails them on exanunation, and is devested of 
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all its force. Hence tbe scriptures adduced retain all the evk 
dence contended for^to prove the sentiment for which they were 
adduced. 
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Objectiofis against this system^ stated^ and answered^. 

Objection L It is said this scheme represents vice and vir^^ 
tue,as consisting in principles which are inactive and dormant ; 
which is contrary to all our ideas of vice and virtue ; and ac- 
cording to which we may as well suppose, that sin and holiness 
may be as rationally predicated of inactive matter. No prin- 
ciple, say they objectors, can be holy or sinful, unless it is ac-' 
tive. Activity is essential to their existence. And as there is 
no action, or activity but in volitions^ or such exercises ; vice 
and virtue cannot have existence in any thing else. This is one 
objection in its full force, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Answer. It is evident the person, who makes this ob- 
jection, for some reason or other, has not understood the sen-^ 
timentsto which he objects. I have labored to prove there arcj 
and must be, different and distinct principles of action in thehn-^ 
man heart. There is no other way to account for the effects it 
produces, and to accord with facts, and the experience of all 
mankind. But I have no where said, that these principles are in- 
active, aad dormant. If I have, it is a great oversight. Again, 
the scheme advanced in these essays, is fiilly proved by the 
scripture account of the christian warfare. According to the 
word of God, saints have in their hearts what are termed tbe flesh 
•and spirit ; tbe law of tbe members, and the law of the mind ; 
the old and new man ; so that when they would do good evil is 
present with them. 

These opposite principles abide and remain in them. They 
do not succeed each other, as volitions do, but are permanent. 
They are in the same man, at the same time. According to the 
word, they ate very ach'i7e, o|)erattve principles ; and the afTec^ 
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ttons proceeding from them are as different from each other^ 
as siu and holiness. Also they oppose each other at the safne' 
time. The flesh lusteth against (be spirit ; and the spirit lust^' 
eth against the flesh. The law in the members wars against 
the law of the mind ; and the law of the mind wars against the 
law in the members. From one of these fountains proceed 
sweet, and from the otlier bitter waters ; and the old and the 
new man are constantly at variance. In the opposition of these 
two active principles to each other, consists the christian warfare; 
that inward war, which all real saints ej^perience. This, is the 
scripture account of this warfare ; and it is perfectly similar to 
the description of the heart given in these essays. It has beeu 
shown that the heart of man is composed of several distinct ap- 
petites, from which proceed different and opposing affections, 
both in saints and sinners ; so that sinners experience a warfare 
at times, as well as saints, though of a different moral complex- 
ion. For the warfare of the sinner is between one sinful and 
another sinful affection, which arise from distinct appetites, or 
inclinations. But the war of the christian is in the opposition 
of fioly, and sinful affections. And this, it is believed, is the 
only scriptural and rational description, which can be given of 
the christian warfare. And as this is agreeable to theseessays, the 
word of God, by giving the same view of the subject, fully es-^ 
tablishes the leading sentiments advanced in them. 

If we take the ground of some, that all vice and virtue con- 
sist in voluntary exercises ; and that two of these do not exist 
iH the mind at the same time, but are constantly succeeding 
.each other ; a warfare seems to be impossible. For a war ne- 
cessarily supposes two parties, opposed, and contending, at the 
same time. Though holy and sinful volitions are different and 
opposite in their nature;, yet they cannot in that case contend 
or fight with each other, because they are never on the ground, 
or in the mind, at the same time. How can two armies fight, 
if not opposed to each other in the field at the same time ? lif 
they come into the field in succession, so that one has left the 
ground before the other occupies it, there canjQot be any actual 
fighting between them. Also, on the scheme that men have but 
one volition at a time, and that all vice and virtue consist in vo- 
litions, saints must be perfectly holy, or perfectly sinful, through 
every moment of their existence in this world. ^For the same 
simple volition cannot be partly holy, and pai*tly sinful ; and 
this h granted by them. Hence, when thej^ have holy voliti^iis 
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Ihey are perfectly holy, and when tiiey ba?e Aatdl vofitjoii^ 
tiiey are perfectly sinfol. Hence they fall from grace, and act 
renewed again, perhaps a tbonsand times ev»y day. Such ideas 
are too aboird to be admitted. Tet they necessarily follow 
from the sentiment now opposed. If it be admitted, to avoid 
inch absordities, diat the heart is a faculty, which exists antece- 
dent to any of its operations, and is the seat of aU vice and vir* 
tae ; yet if it is a siwtple faculty^ how is it possible to account 
• for the christian war&re ? It is very incon^tent to suppose 
Aat a simple facnlqr, or the same simple principle of action^ 
shoald contain in itself two different and opposite moral natures. 
Tet it roust, in order to account for its sending forth both sweet 
water and bitter, at the same ti me, or to account for the existence of 
tinfbl and holy afiections at the same time. Of course, on this 
gronud a warfiu*e cannot exist. This simple faculty must be 
perfectly holy, or sinful. And if swits have both sinful and ho* 
ly exercises, this faculty must be changed in its nature from ho- 
liness to sinfulness, and then back again, as often as they have 
sinful and holy affections. This is as absurd, as to suppose sin* 
ffal and holy volitions succeed each other, and of course that 
persons may be perfectly holy and perfectly sinful many times 
in a day. And there does not appear to be any way to avoid 
these absurdities, and to account for the christian warfare of 
which the scriptures inform us, except on the ground taken 
in diese essays. 

Hence the sentiments advanced concerning the heart or tasis, 
as a compound faculty, containing different, active principl^, 
which may and often do oppose each other, are rational and 
scriptural. It agrees with the experience of Paul, and all cbru- 
dans in every age, who have ever found one law in them v^ar- 
Jring against another, the flesh and spirit contending, so tite 
when they would do good evil was present to oppose them. 

For it has been my design to show, that they are in their na-' 
tare the most active principles in existence ; and the primary 
cause in moral agents of all the effects ever produced in the uni- 
verse.— Hence I see no way but one, by which any persoiit 
could have received such ideas, as are contained in the objec- 
tion. These principles have been considered as existing in tbe 
order of nature, or of time, antecedent to their operations. Se 
from this, the objector might say, if they exist prior to any op- 
erations one second, they mi^t a year, and during that time re- 
main inactivft aod darmant. But iom this prave ibey are tn- 
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tuiiive in their nafiire f It is thongbt not. The objector, it>ig 
tupposedy will ^rant there are such things 9ls causes in existence, 
and causes which are active in their nature^ and which exist in 
some sense antecedent to the effects which they produce. Witt 
it follow from this, that all causes are in their nature inactive^ 
and dormant, and of course that there are no aictwe cau$es exis^ 
ing in the universe ? He may as well draw this inference, as 
the former. Suppose the objector should say, that active causes 
are always operating. Grant it. Does this prove they did 
not exist in some sense, previous to the eflect they produce ? li 
it be said, they exist previous to their effects in the order of n^ 
ture, but not of time : and may not active principles; which 
are in reality causes, exist in the order of nature previous to 
their operations ? This he must grant, or boldly say, the op* 
erations of the human mind have no cause, but are accidentsiL 
For if these causes do not exist in the human mind, they must 
exist some where. If it be said that God is the immediate cause 
of all mental exercises ; still this cause existed previous to the 
operations of the mind, or the operations it produces. 

Hence the existence of efiects, and all operations of the bu* 
man mind, prove the existence of active causes and principles; 
and that these exist previous to the effects and opei*atiims, which 
they produce. If this be not true, then effects and operations 
have no cause. But this is the principal thing, which I labored 
to prove ; that active principles do exist in the mind, antecedent 
to the operations which proceed from them ; antecedent in the 
order of nature, or of time, or both. And new is the objector 
prepared to say, that active causes or principles are always op- 
erating from the instant they exist, and never cease to operate 
for one second ? He may assert this ; but can he prove it ? 
perhaps he would find he has a task to perform, greater than he 
supposed, or will be able to accomplish. It is the nature of wa- 
ter to run to the centre. But is it always rnnning ? It is the 
nature of lightning to deprive man of life. But is it always 
lightning f Is this fluid always in operation f It has beeo 
proved, and the objector must grant, or deny the existence 
of any causes, that active principles do exist previous to their 
operations. They do produce love, hatred, anger, and a grent 
variety of affections and passions. Is the same person alwaj'S 
bating, alwa^'s loving, always angry f If not, where is the 
principle, whith produced anger, but is not now producing it f 
}s it always operating, or producing its proper e&ct.^ Il so^ 
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wby is not the same person always angry ? And the saint, whm 
has an active principle in him, operating in love to God ; is he 
always loving God, and to the same degree ? The objector is 
a person who is apt to say, that man cannot have bat one exer- 
^se at a time ; also that he has some sinfol exercises; of course, 
he is not always loving God. Hence, the principle which pro- 
duces love^is not always in operation, producing the same affec- 
tion. If the objector says, when it is not operating in love, it is 
operating in hatred, and in this sense is always operating : but 
-can the same principle produce both love and hatred ?- This 
the scriptnres expressly deny. Hence the principle, which op- 
erates in love to God, is not operating ill the same person, whHe 
hatred or some other affection is there. Perhaps it is not easy, 
or possible, to prove that active causes are always in operation. 
To say a cause is active in its nature, does not prove this, nor 
necessarily imply it. If not, then causes or principles may be 
active in their nature, yet not always be in operation. And to 
say they are so, a person would involve himself in difficulties, 
from which he could never extricate himself. By an active 
cause, active in its nature, no more 1 believe is generally meant 
than this, that it produces an effect by its own energy ; or, that 
it is the primary and only cause, in a person, of a given effect 
Love, and all the affections of men, proceed from some prima- 
ry principle implanted in them. We do not mean by it, that 
the cause or principle of action is, or isnot, always in operation. 
But when an effect exists, we search for the cause ; when we 
have traced it to a primary principle in man, so that we find 
in him nothing antecedent as a cause, we consider this the pro- 
per, primary, and real cause in him of the effect. And we call 
it active f because we cannot conceive it possiblefor any thing to 
be the real, only cause of an effect, unless it is in its nature ener- 
getic, active, capable of operating. This we call an active 
carj^e. Some of them may be always operating, as we may 
suppose the benevolence of God has been ; and some of them 
may not be always in operation. For this idea is no^ necessa- 
rily implied in causes or principles, which we say are operative 
or active in their nature. However, by primary active causes 
in men,, I do not mean causes which operate independently of 
God, any more than other secondary causes do. 

The appetites or principles of action, which constitute the 
heart, are not dormant, an8 inactive. Some of them, at certain 
times, may not be in operation. Whether this is the fact, ituna^^ 
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be Impossible to€iscertaiD, But granting they do not all oper*" 
ate at the same time, this no more proves that they are inactive 
principles, like inert matter, than that causes are not energetic 
in their nature, when they are not producing their respective 
effects. These principles of the heart are the only principles 
in the universe, of which we have any knowledge, which are ac- 
five in their nature. And they are the primary cause of all ef- 
fects which exist ; at least this is my belief. Being active in 
their nature, and the primary cause in men of all the good and 
evil of which we as agents are the authors, die}' must be virtu- 
ous or vicious. To view them in this light, it is not necessary 
every principle should be considered as constantly operating. 
To determine whether any thing is good or evil, we wish tp 
.Jknow two things ; what the nature of a thing is, and what the 
tendency of its nature is. Mankind believe all things have a 
nature. Yet many carp at the word, and ask, what is nature ? 
By it is generally meant the internal form or construction of a 
thing. By the nature of a clock, a vegetable, a tree, is meant 
ks internal structure, or organization. As these structures are 
different from each other, therefore, things are viewed as having 
different natures. And we learn what the different natures of 
things are, by the various fruits and effects they produce. If 
any ask what is meant by the nature of an active principle in 
the heart ; the answer is, a particular something, of such a con* 
strnction, by whatever name it may be called, which is suscepti- 
ble o( jdeoAure and pain; and when either of these is felt, the 
principle operates and produces effects. If the fruits or effects 
it produces tend^ or in their direct course and connexwriy if not 
prevented, will ultimately destroy happiness, or promote it, it is 
good or evil. This is the way, by which we learn what the na- 
ture of a thing is. When the divine character is seen by two 
persons, if one is pleased with it, and the other displeased, we 
are sure they have different hearts. If one is good, the other is 
evil. But which of them has the good heart, and which the 
evil ? This we learn from the ultimate teudency of their op- 
erations. If the operations of the heart, which is pleased with 
the divine character, promote happiness ultimately, it is good, 
or virtuous ; and if the operations of the otlier destroy hap- 
piness, it is evil, or sinful. It is in this way that we learn, that 
hatred is an evil, and love to God, a good, affection ; or that 
the^ former is sinful, the latter holy. If love should produce the 
effects of hatred, and hatred those of love, ultimately ; theh 
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Wbea ao object of choice is presented to view, one pereoo 
chooses it, and another rejects it. We dien know their voB- 
tions are not the same in their nature ; and if we say the y(£- 
tion of one is bolj, and the other sinful ; yet we cannot deter- 
mine which of tbem is holy, and which sinful, till we learn what 
is the ultimate tendency of each volition. Hence it is evident, 
that those volitions are not sinful or holy, merely because they 
are txerdsei^ or what is called actum and aetixiiy. If they 
were, each of them would be sinful or holy ; for each of them 
is an exercise. The only reason, why exercises, action, activi- 
ty, eoetgy^ is considered essential to vice and virtue, is this ; 
nothing else can ever produce effects, and ultimately promole,^ 
or destroy happiness. 

If, then, what we call principles or appetites are operative, 
active, and will produce effects, which will ultimately destroy 
or pr^paote happiness, they have the quality which is necessary 
to denominate them sinful or holy. It is said vice and virtue 
must consist in eccercise^ and cannot consist in any thiog else. 
And why ? Plainly, because nothing else will produce effects, 
and ultimately promote or destroy haqppiness. Volitions are 
exercises of this hind ; hence they only are sinfiilor holy. But 
it has been proved, that there is, and must be, sometlmig ante- 
cedent to volitions, which in fact produee or give rise to them ; 
or there never would nor could exist such an exercise as a voli- 
tion. And this something, which we call the heart, composed 
of priaq^Ies of action, is antecedent to voluntary exercises. 
And these priociples, appetites, or inclinations, are operative^ ao^ 
tive^ and do produce volitions, and by this medium external ef- 
fects and fruits, which uttimat6ly promote or destroy happiness; 
and of course are virtuous or vicious. And whether they are 
sinful or holy, we must determine in the same way by which 
we ascertain the moral nature of volitions ; and that is, by thek 
ultimate tendency* Seeing such principles do exist in the heart, 
whether each of them* is operating constantly or not, they are 
with the same propriety termed sinful or holy, that the advocates 
for the exercise scheme say that all volitions are sinful or holy. 
And as those principles, whether called principles or immanent 
exercises, are antecedent to volitions, or what they denomin- 
ate imperate exercises, vice and virtue must be primarily seated 
In these prineiples ; these are the fountain, from v^bich all good 



and evil in men flow or proceed. And wbat has now been 
is a sufficient answer to the objection. 

Here I will put a case, and then proceed. A certain tree pro* 
duces excellent fruit. From this we infer it has an excelleni: 
nature. And by nature here we mean its particular structure, 
which is the cause or foundation of its producing such good 
fruit ; whether this nature be active or not. We find this fniit 
puts an end to misery, wherever it is eaten, and produces no- 
thing but pure constant happiness. Hence its nature is to de^ 
stroy misery, and promote happiness forever. We therefore 
call it a good tree ; and its goodliess consists primarily in its 
nature. But we say, it is good in a natural, but not in a mond 
sense. Suppose this tree should be endued with a faculty of 
' understanding, and could perceive, reason, jndge, remember, 
accuse and condemn. Also had a heart given it, which would 
be pleased or disgusted with every object seen ; and should now 
become very active and operative in affections ; then in voli- 
tions, by being endued widi a will ; and in this way produces 
daily innumerable fruits, which will forever destroy pain and 
promote happiness. I now ask, would not its nature be good, 
for the same reason it was before called good f Would not its 
nature be good in a moral sense f And would it not be a mor* 
al agent, and a proper object of praise, and of a blessed rewacd? 
You answer, yes ; but say, it is no longer a tree ; it is formed 
into a morad agent. Very well ; but do you not now see all 
that is necessary to constitute any being a moral ageat ; aii4 
do you not see that the moral character of such an agent is just 
what the nature of the tree or the heart is f That his heart, or 
nature, constitutes his moral character ; and not those voii* 
tions, which yon call imperate ? And why does the heart con* 
stitute his moral character f Because here are the primary 
principles of action ; the fountain, from which all good and 
evil proceed. In this his agency consists. Without such a 
heart, he could not with propriety be termed an agent, and es» 
pecially a moral agent, any more than a tree. 

Objection second. Some say tMs scheme is Arminianisn : 
that it represents men as acting without motives, governed by a' 
self d^ermining principle, and as being morally goed or evil 
according to their work ; and that it is directly of^>osed Uk 
Calvinism. 

Answer. How Ais objection can arise from the principles 
advanced in these ^essa^s, is beyond my power t9 coBGoiviil it . 



is liot possible for any sentiments to oppose others more 
directly, than these do the Arminian scheme, if I know uhat 
that scheme is. And whether I do understand either the Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian scheme of divinity, every one may judge 
for himself after he has read the essays, and particularly the es- 
say in which the two schemes are stated, and the difference be- 
tween them illustrated. The essays themselves contain as full 
an answer to this objection as can be given ; and I will not tire 
the patience of a reader by adding any thing more, than mere- 
ly this ; that the person who makes this objection, I am confi- 
dent, does not understand my sentin^ents ; and he is advised to 
study them till he does understand them ; then he will no more 
make this objection. 

Objection third. Some say this scheme tends directly' to 
fatalism ; representing that the universe is governed by an invin*^ 
cible necessity, and liberty is forever excluded. 

Answer. It is taken for granted, that the Arminian scheme^ 
and that of the fatalists, are directly opposed to each other. 
How then can it be accounted for, that when persons read those 
essays, some should say, it is Arminianism ; and others, it is 
fatalism ? Can this be accounted for, if all who read them un- 
derstand the sentiments advanced ? It is thought not. Would 
it not be well for every person to understand what he reads, be^ 
fore be makes objections against it ? 

In these essays it is said, that men are agents ; that their a- 
gency consists in the active principles of the heart ; that by 
these principles all men are invariably governed; that mankind 
are endued with liberty of will and of action; and with all the 
liberty they can conceive of or desire ; and it is shown why 
fuch liberty is necessary and for what purpose ; also that men 
are not only agents, but moral agents. It is shown what pro-^ 
perties are necessary to constitute complete moral agents, and 
why they are requisite ; and that men are proper subjects of 
praise or blame, and of future rewards, according to their mor* 
al characters. Is this fatalism i If so, I have never kuowa 
what fatalism is. I have always supposed that fatalism ex- 
cludes all the ideas above stated ; inculcating that men are not 
tnoral agents, are not free, are not deserving of praise or blame, 
or future rewards of any kind ; indeed, that there is no real 
difference between men and trees. 

On the whole, if any person clearly knows what fatalism is, 
tnd .mnierstands the sentiments I have defended, be will confers 
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that tlie latter are opposed to fatalisoi as directly as light to 
darkness. 

Objection fourth. Some say, the scheme advanced in these 
essays is perfect selfishnesss. That all men seek objects and 
ends for the same reason, because they please them ; and they 
seek them to gratify their desires, so that all their pursuits ter- 
minate in personal or self gratification ; that men se?k the glory 
of God, because it pleases them ; just as men seek their own 
honor, because it pleases them ; and this is pure and perfect 
selfishness. 

Answer. According to this objection, to avoid selfishness, 
and be benevolent, a person must choose and act without mo» 
tives. He must not prefer one object to another, because it is 
agreeable to him. If he chooses any object, because it is a- 
greeable, he is selfish. Now when objects are presented to the 
view of the mind, they must please or disgust us before they are 
chosen, or in this way afiect us svhsequent to choice ; or, on 
the other hand, must neither please nor displease us, b^ore or 
after they are chosen. One or the other of these hypotheses 
must be true. 

1. If objects do not please or disgust us before they are chos- 
en, then, if they are ever agreeable or the contrary, it is subse- 
quent to choice. This necessarily implies three thiogs-r-1. 
That no reason can be given why an object is chosen ; or, in 
preferring one object to another, motives have no influence. 
When objects of choice are before us, and they are not, and 
most not be, either pleasing or painful, we shall feel in a state 
of perfect indifierence towards them ; and it is in this state we 
are to make our choice, according to this scheme^ When one 
object is preferred to another, no reason can be given why we 
preferred it. We cannot say, because it was more pleasing tp 
us. If we say we preferred it because it was our duty, or be- 
cause it was more valuable than the object rejected, still we are 
not influenced by any motive. For we are in a state of perfect 
indiflference ; neither the object, nor duty, nor the worth of the ob- 
ject can have any influence. For no object can influence an 
agent, if it do not afiect, pleasej or pain him. For if we are in- 
fluenced by either of these considerations, we are tncZinec? towards 
the object previous to choice ; and this the objector calls self- 
ishness. And surely if no considerations move or incline us to 
prefer one object to another, we are in a state of perfect indif- 
ference; and in this state motives have no influence. If we 
are governed and influenced by motives, objects must 
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aifect lift previous to choice ; if they do affect lis,, we ai^ 
either pleased or disgusted by them. Because, iTth^y ii6!0l^ 
please nor offend us, they do not affect us. Hence, accord%ijg 
to this scheme, previous to choice we mu^t be in a state of pei<* 
feet indiflference, wholly unaffected by any consideratidn wba^ 
ever. And then, if we are pleased, 

2. Our pleasures must be subsequent to our choice. One tf 
two things must be true, if objects ever please or dispfei^e m } 
they must have this effect previous, or subsequent to tfhoicfe ; 
unless we say that pleasure and pain are volitions, which is al^• 
surd. If they do not excite agreeable or painffal sensattons 
previous to choice, they must subsequent to it. If this be tme, 
then our happiness and misery depend on our pleasure ; we can 
produce either pleasure or pain at any time. For all we hwt 
to do is, merely to choose or reject an object. All men love 
pleasure, and hate pain. Why is it, then, that any suffer them- 
selves to remain in a state of psun one moment, when by a rin- 
gle choice they can render themselves happy? Do any beKeve 
that our happiness or misery are produced by us ; that they 
depend on our pleasure ? If this were true, would persons 
continue to suffer the pains of disease ; or would sinners remtin 
in a state of torment in hell ^ This, however, is the very Es- 
sence of the Arminian scheme. Bishop King, on the Oilrigin 
of evil, says, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to clitihe, 
and we create our own happiness and misery. And he isa 
consistent Arminian. For objects roust please before or a*fter 
they are chosen, if ever ; the former he denies, as every cob* 
sistent Arminian must ; and the latter he defends. And dlon 
this ground have embraced the essence of Arminianism. And 
objects must forever please us, before or after they are diosien, 
or 

3. They will never afford us any pleasure. This is so evident it 
is impossible for any one to deny it. Which, then, of the thMe 
hypotheses is true ? If we say, that objects previous to cbclee 
never affect us, never excite any pleasing or painful sensafltili^ 
no not in the least degree ^ and this is not, and ought not toHfey 
the reason why we choose one and reject another object ; Aeii 
we must say, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to chcmki 
and created by it ; or that we never experience either of dMjii- 
The latter is contrary to daily facts and experience. IfSyt 
embrace the other hypothesis, we are always in a state of ]jler- 
fect indifference, when we make a choice, and are n^Ver imkt' 
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wented by motives ; aad to be coDsistent, ought to be Armini^ 
ans in length and breadth. Also, seeing all men bate pain and 
jove pleasure, why b it that there is any pain, in this world or 
a future, smce it depend^ wholly on our pleasure ? Is it not 
now evident to every one, that objects must and do affect us, do 
please or displease us, previous to choice ; and that this is 
the reason why- we prefer one to another, because it is more 
agreeable to us f And if this be true, then motives govern and 
influence us. So far as an object affects, pleases or disgusts us, 
so far it moveSf inclines and iruluces us to choose one and reject 
another.— But it is said, this is selfishness. According to this, 
$aints and sinners are influenced by the same motives, govern- 
iod by the same reasons. 

But I ask, is it wrong, is it sinful In me, tobei^^ecuec? withthe di« 
vine character ; with the character of Christ ; with the glory & hap- 
piness of his holy eternal kingdom ; with the law and service of 
God ; b with praising and exalting his name ? If not ; is it sinful 
in me, for this reason, to choose God for my portion ; Christ 
for my savior ; his law for my rule of duty ; his service to be 
my yoke ; and his holy kingdom to be my eternal residence f 
Is this selfishness ? If it is, it is surely a glorious thing to be 
selfish. — ^This objection evidently arises from erroneous ideas 
concerning selfishness and benevolence. Every being, who is 
destitute of a heart to be pleased with the happiness of other be- 
ings, is selfish in all he does. Hunger, and every other appe- 
tite in him, is selfish. He seeks every object to gratify his ap- 
petite ; and if he destroys the happiness of the universe by feed- 
mgdiis personal desire, he cares not ; because he has no love, 
no feeling for the happiness of any but himself. 

But if a person rejoices in the happiness of other beings, or 
the happiness of God's holy kingdom, this Will be the object of 
bis ultimate pursuit, and he will sacrifice and subordinate every 
thing to it. And this is benevolence. To determine whether 
persons are selfish or benevolent, we have to learn what is the 

* ultimate object in which their hearts delight, and which they 
seek. Is the happiness of God's holy kingdom, or his glory in 
which their hearts delight, is this their ultimate end f Then 

' this is the end which they will seek^ and to it they will subor- 
dinate every thing, and for it they will labor, and patiently suf- 
fer every thing necessary to it, even death itself. Can any thing 
be more benevolent than this ? Is it a sin for them to rejoice 
lb the happiness of others, or the glory of God f No^ it proves 
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a bene^lent heart Is k'sioful for them to choose and prefer 
this as their ultimate end, because it is «)ore delightsome to-them, 
than any other f Who, if he understands, can see any selfish- 
ness or sinfulness in this f How is it possible for any moral 
agent to possess a heart more benevolent, or more friendly to 
God, and the universe ? 

Ob the other hand, if a moral agent has no appetite or re- 
lish for the happiness of others, or the glory of God ; if sock 
objects afford him no delight, and he has no lore for them, he 
certainly will never seek them. If at the same time he bad a 
relish for worldly objects, for riches, or for worldly honors, or 
for any sensual pleasures and amusements ; if such ol]^<^s 
please and delight him, he will prefer them, and seek them to 
gratify the rehsh aud desires he has for them. And to such 
pursuits he will subordinate every thing, and sacrifice the hap- 
piness of millions to please his heart. He will commit any 
crime, if he dare, to gratify his desires. This I call selfishness, 
and wickedness. For it is sinful in him to delight in such ob- 
jects iupremdify and sinful to prefer them to the glory of God, 
and good of his kingdom ; sinful to seek them as his portion, 
and subordinate every thing to them. 

But it may be objected, what harm is there in loving bread, 
or riches ? I answer, as I have labored to prove, that the pri- 
mary fault, or imperfection, or sin, in the character of men, 
does not consist in a love to these objects ; but in a want of all 
love to God, and bis kingdom ; or in the total want of all 
benevolent feelings, or relish for Grod and his glory. In this 
want his imperfection primarily consists. If he loves (xod sa- 
premely, if he has far greater delight in his glory and the hap- 
piness of his kingdom, than in any worldly objects, he will snb- 
ordinate ^11 his desires to this supreme delight of his heart ; if 
be then love food he. will seek it no further, nor by any other 
means, than are consistent with the glory of God, his supreme 
delight. Deprive him of this love, of this relish for God and 
his kingdom ; and at the same time let his love of food remain 
4he same, neither increased, nor diminished ; his greatest, su- 
preme delight is in food. Now his heart loves and prefers this 
object, above God and his kingdom. This is certain ; for he 
has no love for God, and has a love for food. Hence this ob- 
ject is preferred by his heart to every thing divine and heavenly; 
and his conduct will comport with it. And then let his heart 
be renewed, and a relish for the glory of God be restored, and 
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yet he delights in food as he ever had done. He has bow an 
object ui which he experiences far greater pleasure tbaa in food, 
and therefore will never gratify his love for food in any way 
inconsistent with the glory of God. All this is plain and evi- 
dent ; and clearly shows, that the moral characters of men are 
affected, or changed from holy to sinful^ and from sinful to ho- 
ly, as often as they loose all relish for (rod, or have it again 
restored, though all their other appetites or inelinatioos, im- 
planted in them by their Maker, remain the same through all 
the changes. 

The fact is this, there is in man something, by whatever 
name it may be caHed, which is antecedent to, and distinctfrom, 
all our volitions ; or there is not. If there is not, then moral 
agents most necessarily be in a state of perfect indi&rence^ at 
the same time they make a choice. It can be notbidg but a vo- 
lition, which pnts an end toHtoir indifference, respecting any 
particular object of choice. And if in a state of indifference, 
then motives do not, neither can, have any influence, as has 
been clearly shown by many. This plan, then, wholly excludes 
motives ; and of course wholly destroys moral agency andJib- 
erty. It is taking Arminian ground in length and breadth. If 
they do net, they are inconsistent with themselves. 

On the other hand, if -it be admitted that the heart is a dis- 
tinct faculty from the will, and the subject of all the pleasures 
and pains we experience ; then, to be consistent, a person mast 
adopt the system advanced in these essays. Hence the great 
question to be decided is this ; whether the heart or taste is a 
cKstinct faculty from the will ? Those who deny this must be 
Arminians, or be inconsistent with themselves ; and those who 
believe this, must embrace the sentiments advanced, or the Cal- 
vinistic scheme and system ; or else be inconsistent with them- 
selves. It is the primary ground concerning which, in reality, 
Arminians and Calvinists differ ; and where they take their de- 
parture from each other, and embrace different systems of theol- 
ogy- 

And all who mean to be Calvinists, and deny the heart to be 

a faculty, are inconsistent with themselves. They have but two 
ways to maintain apparent consistency. One is, by admitting 
what they call a capacity for pleasure and pain. This has been 
shown to be the same thing with the heart or taste. Hence 
they have to admit, under another name, the very thing they 
deny. For, their capacity for^ pleasure and pain is the very 
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ttitig Ve mean by the heart or taste. If there be this rapark]^ 
not only j^eatiire and pun, hot all the aflectioBs or deskesi 
onut be kg operations, distinct from, and antecedent to, woKh 
lions. 

Their other way to snpport an apparent consistency is, lif 
making their distinction between immaneiU and impetaU ads* 
According to this distinction, all die operations of the miodars 
Ibrmed into three distinct classes— ;p€rcq9ttPM, affectiaus^ and 
9olUum$. Then, if they deny the existence of faculties, yet 
they are obliged to admit three distinct classes of operations or 
exercises. And these ate so different from each other, that the 
elass, which they tMA tmuMmeiU acts^ which includes all onr 
affections or desires, includes also all vice and virtue, and all the 
principles and springe of action. Hence, on tb^ own gfoond^ 
they make all vice and virti^, and the moral character erf* m^a^ 
to ccmsist in operations or exer^ses, which are antecedent to 
Aat class, which they call imperate acts. In this way the oi4y 
grand difference between them and us is this ; we admit iacid^ 
ties, to which these classes <^ operations belong f and they d^ 
ny thdr existence. For if they admit faeulties, they most ewt 
brace our system ; or refer classes of operations^ very different 
from each other even in their moral nature, as well as in other 
respects, to the same fiicolty. This, is very unphilos^i^tcat, 
and creates confusion in the study of the human mind. In fad 
they have no way to maintain a plans3>le consistency, tmly in 
some form or other to admit the very fundamental s«atinient% 
for which we contend ; yet, while they in fact adoiit them^ tbey 
in words deny them. Whereas, if tbey only granted the ^dst- 
ence of such a iaculty as the heart, ^iMuiet from the wiU^ Okji 
might then with ease and consistency be on Calvinistic gtimnlL 

Objection 5M. Some may say. the systein advanced io these 
essays represents the appetite of hunger^ and all the appetit^ 
with which we are born, as being i^ their nature sinful, m all 
who are unrenewed, and even in christians. But this canqet 
be true. For almost eveiy person,ia fveiy age,has considered 
such natural appetite^ as innocent and harmkss* Hence tlie 
system advanced must be radically erroneous. 

Answen The particubr ends and purposes, for which these 
appetites were created and inq[da«ted in us„ has been alrea^ 
shown. Hence there is no need of repeating here any thing to 
answer the objection* Something also has be^. said^ which is 
connected widi this subject, in t^ essay on the nature of sin* 
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Aecdrdingly, but few observations more are needftil, to answer 
the present objection. 

' It will be necessary for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the idea often expressed, what constitutes the primary imperfec** 
tion in moral characters. That is, the total privation of the 
moral image of God, or of all supreme love to^Tod, and that 
love to our neighbor which the law requires. A character, 
perfectly destitute of that love to Grod and man which the law 
requires, is an imperfect, sinfiil, character. In this sinprimarify 
consists. For, until there is a want of this love, in whole or in 
part, it is impossible for sin in any sense to exist in the heart of 
man ; unless we consider as sinful those seeds or principles, 
which may become corrupt, when the moral knage of God is 
lost. 

It will be well also to reflect, that every diing is good or evil 
in its nature, according to its tendency. Hence, although a 
particular principle, in one condition, does not by its tendency 
produce any evil ; yet in a dilSerent condition, wd under dif- 
fi^rent circumstances, its tendency is to evil daily. When this U 
the case, if we judge correctly concerning the nature of things 
by their tendency, we must consider that principle to be sinful, 
which tends daily to a transgression of the law. If no rain 
were to fall and water the earth, and the sun should continue 
shining with aH its burning rays, would you predicHte good of 
it f Would you say, a sun in this condition was a great bless- 
ing, or a great evil f If no water repleni^ed the earth, beat 
would tend to the production of evil. Here, the primary fenk 
consists in the want of rain. 

Before Adam sinned, his appetite of hunger was under die 
influence of benevolence, or love to God. It would, then, nev- 
er be indulged to excess in eating or drinking, nor in using any 
imlawful means to obtain food. Hence its operation would be 
harmless, and harmoniie with the influence of benevolence. 

But when he was wholly deprived of the moralimage of God, 
;tfien food was one c^ the supreme otjects of his heart's desire. 
-Food now occupied the same place in his heart, which (rod Lad 
filled,when his supreme affection was set on him. Now hunger has 
the entire government. He seeks food for no other end or pur- 
pose, than to remove the pain of hunger, preserve his life, and 
enjoy the pleasure which eating affords. He has nothing to 
restrain him from eating and drinkmg to excess^ or from using 
nrUawfid means to obtain food. For, however much he may 
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dbhoiior God, or injure men, in gratifying this B^ppetite ; yet 
this does not restrain him, or giye him any uneasiness, in cioe 
he can do it with impunity. For he has no love for Crodot 
man ; and hence no desire to honor his Maker, and do gooA.^o 
men. So far as other appetites do not interfere, and feat- ef 
future punishment in this world do not restrain him, thejre^is 
nothing to prevent his eating to* excess, and using any m^l^ 
however unlawful or injurious to others in obtaining food,w)ac]i 
is now the supreme object of his heart, and his god. AaQ 
while men continue in this condition, with hearts unrenew^, 
the tendency of this appetite is to evil only, to excess in eatite^ 
and the use of unlawful means to obtain food. And how oftmi 
has it, in fact, prompted one to steal ; another to rob men M 
the highway ; another to commit murder to get money ; ok^ 
another to lie, defraud, and oppress, when the end has beea sri) 
other than to obtain food to eat, and feast this appetite, 
long as he lives within the bounds of temperance, and uses 
lawful means to acquire food, this appetite in its operations is lie 
nocent and lawful. But the appetite itself will never keep txM, 
long at a time, within such limits. Its tendency is to excisH 
them, and indulge itself in riotous living. As it does in &et 
operate in this manner, where there is no love for God or nactt, 
who can say it is not sinful, but always innocent in its natiM? 
And the observations now made, with regard to this appetite, wUd 
apply to all the other appetites with which we are born. They 
all seek their respective objects as their supreme good, and seek 
them often to great excess, and by unlawful means ; so they 
are daily transgressing the divine law, and disturbing the peace 
and happiness of society. 

These sentiments must be received as true ; or we must admit, 
that when Adam lost the moral image of God, He created in him 
a positive, sinful principle^ such as some term selfishness. Let 
it be admitted this was the fact, for the present. What will be 
the tendency and operations of this selfishness f Will it love 
and regard self supremely, and place its aflections supcexp^ly, 
on this world ? This is the very fact with respect to our oth- 
er appetites. Will it seek this world as its only portion f TWs 
is true of our appetites. Will it seek the world to excess, and 
by unlawful means.. '^ Thus our S4)pedtes in fact operate* 
Will it move a man to commit crimes, crimes of the deepest 
stain .'* This our appetites move us in fact to do. View this 
selfishness in what ligl:^t we may, its tendency, nature, and op- 



erations are the very same with the tendency, nature, and op^ 
eration of our appetites, as has been represented. Its nature 
then is the same ; and there is no difference between the two, 
only in words. Call then our appetites principles of selfishness, 
as they really are ; and then these appetites constitute the only 

« selfishness we are in fact acquainted with, or any where see in 
operation. Hence the only difference between the systems 
advanced, and a principle of selfishness for which some contend, 
is merely concerning the nature of selfishness. And conoern* 
ing this, from what has been said, we see there is in reality no 
difference. And is it not more consistent with the moral char- 

- acter of God, to believe he created in Adam all the principles of 
action he would need, and all he ever designed to create in him, 
when he first gave him being; than to suppose, that when the 
image of God was lost, He then created in him a sinful, active 
principle ? Our system supposes no alteration took place in 
Adam, but the loss of the divine image ; in consequence of 
which, all his other appetites were placed supremely on tUs 
world, and led him and his posterity away from God the living 
fountain of waters. If this be admitted, then the ol^ection be«^ 
fore us is fully answered. I have now replied to all the objec- 
tions, worthy of. particular notice, which have come to m j 
Jknowledge. 






^n Examination of the ideas of Rhetoricians^ con- 
cerning a Taste for heaviyy novelty ^ S^ grandeur. 

Rhetoricians commonly define Taste, to be a power of de- 
riving pleasure or pain from objects of nature and art } and con- 
sider beauty and sublimity to be sources of the greatest pleas- 
ures afforded to it. 

I believe they have never considered this power, as they calf 
it, a distinct faculty of the mind ; nor attended to its operations 
in this light. When we read what authors have said on this 

7 
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subject, t&eTr taste, auid what we call taste qr the Iheart, are ev- 
idently the^sarae property of the mind. Pleasure suid pqiB^ 
emotion^, affections, passions, desires, are the qperatlons oifwliat 
they call taste^ In this they ^gree with us. To me it apfiimis 
very clear, that their taste, and what is called fay the sameiiame 
;n these essays, are the same power, property o^r faculty. They 
h^ve reflected great light on this branch onntellectudi phiio^ 
phy^j. But they have treated the subject, as it appears to me, 
in a too restricted and limited sense. The deficiencies of wri- 
ters on the subject of taste, as far as my reading has extended, 
it is proposed here to point out. 

1. They have not attended to it as a distmct faculty of Ae 
inind, with sufficient precision, fience a reader, after be Ins 
perused all they have to say, is ready to ask Siicb impoitaDt 
questions as the following ; do they consider taste to be one of 
)lie faculties of the mind, as they do the understatiding, dr no^ ? 
Do they consider it a power belonging to some faculty ? If 
they do,, to whal faculty do they view this power as beloi^ng? 
Tjie reader mi^ght say, I find no iinswer^ to these 'questions so 
definite sts to afibrd conviction, and still have doubts concjern- 
ing jthe answers they would now give to them. This deficien- 
cy clouds the subject with greater or less obscurity. They ex- 
hibit a train of thoughts connected with each other, but to what 
general system do they belong? How can I connect them with 
other branches or parts of intellectual philosophy, so as to re- 
tain them, and see the place they occupy in a system ? 

The several parts or branches of any particular science, fiMPm 
one general system. And when all the parts are so arranged, 
that the place each part occupies, with their relation to, and 
connexions with each other from the beginning to the end, are 
easily and clearly seen, then the whole appears more plain and 
convincing, is far more easily remembered and reviewed, when 
occasion requires it, arid lays a foundation for a farflti?^ Sfa- 
prbvement of the system. Tasfe is orie Ijrfnic'h of th^ ^Wlo^o- 
phy of the mind. In order for us to see its connexion with 
the other branches of this subject, so as Ho liave our ideas sys- 
tematically arra'nged, It seems to be necessary fo detcfrmiDe 
clearly, whether taste Ts, oV is ri^t, k faculty of ifhe mind, ^is 
point not being fully settled, presents a deficiency, which roust 
render all that is said by writers, In certain rejects, very 6b- 
scure. Arid tifis will 'Appear 'imi're evident, as wc piass aloAg 
in our observations. 
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Jf. Another rreat deficienpy, in writings ob tb^ ^pbjtect'of 
tg^ste, is this ; mey leave it uij^ertain, whether they ctjNisider aU 
oui* pleasures and pains, and all our affections and passions, to 
belong to it or not. This is left, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, in a state o/ great doubt. 

!^tis true all the pleasures aud pains afforded us, and all the a^ 
fections excited in us, by objects of beauty and sublimity, an^ 
maqy others, do belong to this power or faculty. But with re- 
spect to many of our pleasures, and pains, and aff^ction$, wheth- 
er they are the operations of this taste, or not, is nncertaiu. 

Our pleasures and pains, affections and passions, are more 
or less, acute, lively, strong, and powerful. In this respect 
they differ, from the very least and faintest, to the greatest or 
most lively, and sensible. Some objects affect ns so little, we 
are unable to say whether they give us any pleasure or pain; 
we feel almost indifferent in view of them. Others affect us 
i^ore sensibly. Aiid some dbje,cts make very deep impressicmS;^ 
please or disgust us in the highest degree ; and excite in us the 
* i^armest a,fiections. Though they differ in all these respects ; 
yet they have one general, or generic nature. Pleasure is 
pleasure, s^nd pain is pain, every affection is an affection, wheth- 
er litde or great, faint or lively ; almost insensible, or very dis* 
cernible. Having the same generic nature, they ought to be 
viewed as forming one general class of operations or exercises ; 
and as belonging to the same faculty. If they have not the 
same generic nature, it ought to be proved ; if they ought to 
be formed into several generic classes, this ought to be done ; 
and if there are several powers or faculties belonging to the 
inind, to which such generic classes of operations belong, they 
ought to be distinguished, and their different natures illustrated| 
so that their differences from each other may be perceived. 
This is certainly necessary to a perspicuous, sys/ematic view of 
the mind, and of its faculties and operations. And so far as 
this is wanting, intellectual philosophy remains in a state of ol^- 
3Curity and darkness. 

Whether only one, or several powers of receiving pleasure 
and pain from objects, belong to the mind or not, we are not in- 
formed ; and whether all our emotions, affections, or passions, 
9re operations of one Acuity or of several, we are not told. At 
least the reader is at a loss to know, in what light writers in- 
tend to consider those things in these respects. This deffciencjf 
, leaves the subject of the j^nind in a state of gr^at obscurity.. 
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To me it appears plain that the mind has but otiefeeUnff fac- 
cahy. To this faculty all oor pleasures, and pains, and affec- 
tions, belong ; or are its operations from the most faint to the 
strongest. Though these operations form but one general class, 
because they all have the same generic nature, yet such differ- 
ences are discernible among them, that they ought to be divid- 
ed into several specific classes. This renders the subject of 
mind more clear and systematic This is wanting, in all the 
writers I have read, on the subject of taste. Hence, though 
they have said many excellent things, and reflected much light 
in relation to many subjects, and especially the subject of crit- 
icism, yet great obscurity prevails. — ^To dispel this darkness, 
is one thing greatly needed. 

3. Another deficiency, in writers on taste, is this ; whether 
they mean to consider their taste a moral power or facul^, the 
primary seat of all vice and virtue. This, as far as my reading 
extends, is left in a state of uncertainty. And so far as tbey 
say any thing, which might determine what their opinion was ; 
yet by comparing what they have written in difierent pages, 
there seem to be inconsistencies. 

Taste is, or is not, a moral faculty. If moral, it is, in its na- 
ture, either vicious or virtuous ; or it partakes partly of the na- 
ture of each, so that sometimes its operations are virtuous, and 
at othertimes vicious. If all vice and virtue have not their pri- 
mary seat in this taste, tLen there must be other moral faculties 
belonging to the mind. But whether they consider their taste 
as the only mora! faculty, the only primary seat of all vice and 
virtue ; or as the fountain of some vices and virtues, while oth- 
er moral acts belong to some other faculty, are points which I 
do not find clearly decided. 

But is it not very necessary, in order to present the subject 
of intellectual philosophy in a perspicuous systematic light, to 
determine and show distinctly, that taste is, or is not a moral 
facuhy ? To show to what faculty all vice and virtue are to be 
referred as their fountain f And if the mind has more than one 
moral facult}', should it not be made evident ? 

If the mind has only one moral faculty, and is the primary 
seat or fountain of all vice and virtue, and this is proved, we 
shall certainly have a far more clear understanding of its oper- 
ations. Or if it have several such moral powers ;,and some 
virtues and vices belong to one, and some to another ; if this 
wer^ proved, and illustrated clearly, we should on this. ground 
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have more distinct views of its operations. My view of this 
subject, I have endeavoured to give in previous essays. 

4. Another deficiency in their writings on this subject is this ; 
they do not determine distinctly, whether taste is a simple^ or 
compound power, or facuhy. Some things written would lead 
tis to conclude, they considered it simple in its nature ; and oth* 
er things would lead us to a different conclusion. This is a 
point, which ought to be clearly and fully decided. For if twe 
persons should agree, that taste is the only feeling and mor^d 
facuhy of the mind ; yet one should view it as simple in its na- 
ture, and the other as compounded, they must differ in their opin* 
ions in some things connected with the subject, and take differ- 
ent methods to account for some facts. It is a fact that some 
objects, which are highly pleasing and entertaining to some,ar(i 
very disgusting to others. This is a fact with respect to the 
idolatries and superstitions of the heathen ; and also^ with re- 
spect to the doctrines of the gospel. Many of these doctrines, 
which the apostles of Christ loved, the Jews hated. How can 
^uch facts be accounted for, if taste is a simple faculty ? It is 
certain that two persons, who embraced different opinions con^ 
cerning taste, whether it is a simple or compound faculty, would 
take different ways to account for such facts. And both of 
)hem cannot be in the right. 

This is sufficient to show that it is a matter of importance^ to 
have this point decided, whether taste is a simple or compound 
faculty. Such deficiencies as have been mentioned, without 
bidding more, are sufiicient to show, that the philosophy of the 
mind must be in a state of less or greater obs^ciirity, until those 
deficiencies are removed. They can be removed only by the 
reflection of greater light, and by giving a more systematic view 
of the mind. 

The subject of taste has generally been investigated no farth- 
er, than it respects objects of wa/wre aud art. Its operations, 
with respect to the wide field of objects which theology opens to 
view, have not been much attended to by writers. Yet this is 
the field in which we shall see the operations of taste, and their 
nature, and be able to reflect more light, and to better advan- 
tage, than we now do by confining our investigations to subjects 
of natui*e and art. 

The faculty of taste is the most important preperty of the 
mind. It i^ the seat of all our pleasures and pains ; contains 
all the principles of action, which govern men ; it is the foun- 
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tain of vice and virtue ; and according to its nature sacb is the 
moral character of men and of all intelligent beings ; and ac- 
cording to its nature when we bid farewell to life, sncb will be 
our endless state beyond the grave. Hence our usefulness, oor 
happiness, here and forever, the honor, and respectability pf our 
character^, our friendship with God, our enjoyment of hind, thf 
society of all holy beings, and all gpod, depend on the tempqr 
of heart which we cultivate. If its sinful lusts and desir^ ai? 
gratified, cultivated, and nourished til) death, we most then as- 
sociate with the shameful, degraded, characters of the wicked^ 
and sink deeper forever into disgrace and misery. But if ho- 
liness of heart is cultivated on earth, and we die conformed to 
God, we shall rise, and associate with holy, dignified, exalted, 
apd, glorious characters, and with them tritimph over all evil, 
and sing the song of victory over every foe with enraptured de- 
light forever. That which will distinguish men finally, is vtpt 
riches, or honors, or dignified titles, or the greatest acqnired 
l^nowledge ; but the nature and character of the taste or heart. 
H^pce the rich man in the gospel, if he had with his riches beep 
i^p eipperor, and swayed the sceptre of the world, and ^ad ac- 
quired a knowledge of all the arts apd sciences in the greatest 
p^iffection, and had died as he did wit^ an evil heart, he would 
have sunk in end)ess infamy, disgrace and ipisery ; while the 
beggar, notwithstanding his poverty, the neglects with which 
he was treated, and the disgrace in which he was held, and the 
misery he suffered here, would be exalted, to tlie highest honors^ 
glories, and felicities in heaven. Hence every thing good, great, 
honorable, glorious, and blessed ; and every thing evil, despic- 
able, degraded, shameful, and miserable, depend on the nature, 
and cultivation of the taste, which is implanted in every man. 

Had writers on taste considered the subject in this interesting 
light, would they have confined their observation chiefly to the 
efiects produced on it by the works of nature and art ? The 
moral world contains objects of beauty, grandeur, and sublimi- 
ty, infinitely exceeding any thing of this kind in the natural 
world, or the arts in which men have excelled. Had they ex- 
tended their criticism to the moral world, as they have to the 
natural, and to the arts, they would have rendered far greater 
service to the best interests of men. Their defects do not per- 
tain to what they have done; but to their neglects. They have 
done well, as far as they have proceeded in the path of truth, 
observation, and experience; and they would have done far bet- 
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ter, and more for the happiness of men. if they had proceeded 
to examme critically all the beauties and sublimities in the mor* 
al world, and shown t!ie efiectk they would produce on a cor- 
rect and delicate taste ; pr on one destitute of these qualities. 

When this truth is established, tTiat all men have that facul- 
ty called taste, which is the subject of afl our pleasures and 
pains ; then it is easy to gee, that allobjects, natural and moral, 
and works of art, would produce in the taste pleasant, or jpainful 
sensationj^, whether we call them emotions, affections, or pas- 
sions. They would also find, that no objects in the natural 
world afford spjnuch "pleasure and pain, as the mok beaiitifhl 
and sublime. iThis they bave found is a fact. Then had they 
proceeded to the moral world, they would have seen objects of 
greater beauty and sublimity, and objects of greater deformity. 
What objects in the universe are so beautiful and sublime, as the 
character of God, that lo^e displayed in the work of redemption, 
the holiness the gospel enjoins; the love, the zeal, the fortitude, 
the useful services, the exalt^ praises, and fervent prayers, oif 
the apostles and all saints } What olyects in the natural world 
are so beautiful and sublime, as the character Christ displayM 
on the earth, the doctrines he taught, the wonders he wrought, 
and the fortitude and love he manifested on the cross ? What 
deformities csui be found in the natural world so great, as the 
deformity of at sinful, rebellious chai*t^cter, such as the proud 
^ari^es displayed in the d?tys of our Lord ? Let the beauti- 
jTul and sublime, the hateful, degraded, and depraved characters 
in the^ moral world be examined ; also the sensations, emotions, 
^d affections they produce ; and all would be convinced that 
l^e tastes of men, as to their moral nature, are very different. 
The result of an examination of these objects, and the affections 
tbeyprpduce, ^ould.have been a full conviction, that tasfe is a 
moral faculty, tjie primfary principle of action, the seat of vice 
and virtue, and the foundation of endless felicity or misery. 

This iQusl,bave impressed on the mind the importance and ne- 
CG^ijky of culdvating a holy taste. 

It has been o^e great object pf these essays, to convince men 
that they have the faculty'called taste by many writers, to des- 
cribe its nature and operations, and to ^ew what part it occu- 
pies in a correct system of ^le mind, and its connexion with the 
other parts th^ understanding and will ; and to show that these 
properties of the mind constitute men complete moral agents, 
who are worthy of praise or blame, and eadless rewards. And. 
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as they are virtaoas or vicious, and most be forever l^qf^y ok 
miserable according to the nature of their taste, which is capa- 
ble of changes ; that their chief, great and daily attention ought 
to be given to the cnldvation o^ a holy taste : a taste, which 
will not only be pleased with the beauties and sublimities, dis- 
cernible in the works of nature and art ; but also with the fiir 
more beautiful and sublime objects, which enst in the moral 
world. 

And in writing these essays, it has been the determination of 
the author to admit no speculations as true, but those which a^ 
gree withfacis^ ohservatian^ and the experience oi men. The 
design has been, to advance no sentiment, which is not founded 
on facts and experience. 
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On total Depradty. 

Admitting the views which have been given of the human 
mind to be true, the doctrine of total depravity, as explained by 
the orthodox, is a just inference. And one reason, why the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of this doctrine have not agreed, is^ 
because they have not begun with first principles, nor reasoned 
from them, in relation to the mind. If any person is well ac- 
quainted with the first principles relating to moral agency, be 
cannot, if consistent, deny this doctrine. But to prove this 
doctrine, we must in the first place explain it, that all may know 
how much it contains, as we understand it. 

By total depravity is meant, a heart destitute of moral virtue 
or holiness. No trace of the moral image of God, or true be- 
nevolence, remains in the heart. Real holiness is wholly want- 
ing. In consequence of this, all the operations, or affections 
of the heart, are sinful. Yet it is granted, that the totally de- 
praved have all the faculties, with which Adam was created, 
still remaining. They have aU the faculties, and the liberty, 
which are necessary to constitute a complete moral agent. 
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^They have the same feculties of the understanding, heart, and 
will, which Adam had before the fall. By his sinning, no direct 
alteration took place in him, or his posterity, except in the fac- 
ulty of the heart, or taste. When he ate of the forbidden fruit, 
he was deprived of that moral image, or benevolent appetite, 
with which he was created. He was then spiritually dead, des- 
titute of all moral goodness, or totiilly depriaved. Then all 
the other appetites with which he was created became sinful. 
Hence, when we say man is totally depraved, the meaning is, 
he has no moral goodness, remaining ; and every operation 
and desire of his heart is sinful, in a moral sense evil. Yet all 
the faculties he ever had, or which constitute a moral agent, re- 
main entire ; and are tiot, except in a moral sense, in the least 
impaired. This explains my view of this subject. But a few 
things are necessary to establish the truth of this doctrine 

1. The faculty termed the taste or heart is essential to moral 
agency. To avoid repetition, the reader is desired to peruse 
carefully and candidly the description given of this faculty in 
the 8th and 9th essays, on taste and the appetites.— According 
to the description there given, the heart is the only faculty 
which feels, or is the subject of pleasant or painful sensations. 
It is the only primary, active, pritKiple, in moral agents ; and 
is, also, the only moral facult}^ And it is so essential to moral 
agency, that without it, men would not be agents ; could not 
be virtuous or vicious, or subjects of final rewards. Also this . 
faculty is always in its nature sinful, or holy. — ^For the divine 
character, and all moral objects, must afibrd it pleasure or pain. 
Or in view of divine objects, every person's heart will experi- 
ence delight, or disgust, in a greater or Ipss degree. Being 
pleased with divine objects, proves the heart to be holy ; and if 
displeased, this equally shows, that it is in its nature sinful, de- 
praved. These are truths, which have been proved in the es- 
says to which we ha^e referred. 

This shows with a moral certainty, that a moral agent cannot 
exist, and at the same time be neither sinful nor holy. If a 
moral agent, he has the faculty called the heart ; and this is, in 
its nature, always sinful, or holy. It cannot exist in any. oth- 
er condition. Hence the sentiment which some advance, that 
the hearts of men when born are like clean paper, without any 
marks of vice or virtue, is certainly false. And if any feel in- 
clined to view this as a whim, or an absurdity ; they are desired 
to undertake to show, how it is possible for any person to ex- 
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ist, and be neither sinful, nor holy, yet be a moral agent. Vhe 
is a moral agent, he has the facolty of taste. And if any per-" 
son shonld labor to show, this facahy may exist, and be elean 
as paper, in its natare neither sinfol nor holy, he will soon fin^ 
his labor is in vain. 

He may deny the existence of this faculty. If he d<>es, he 
must admit the existence of a facolty similar to it, or graotneii 
are not moral agents. If he should say, we have not the facul- 
ty of taste ; but we have a capacity for pleasure and pain, and 
tins constitutes us moral agents ; this is only smother name for 
what b termed taste ; and the nature of this capacity mnst be 
such, that the character of God will please, or offend it ; and in 
either case, this proves it to he sinful or holy. Call it by what- 
ever name they may, the^ must admit ii is susceptible of pleas- 
ure and pain ; or grant we have no active power or principle 
la us ; and of course are not moral agents. 

If it be granted, that men are moral agents, it mnst be admit- 
ted, that we have that faculty, which I call the taste or hearty 
and if any pve it a dlderent name, yet this does not alter its na- 
ture. It will, therefore, remain an eternal truth, that as men 
are moral agents, they have a fncohy, the nature of which is 
similar to the description given of it, in the essays on taste and 
its appetites. Hence the sentiment, which some advance, that 
we are bom with hearts as clean as white paper, neither sinfol 
nor holy, is a dangerous falsehood } a sentiment, which can nev- 
er be su{5ported, and men, at the same time, be moral agents. 

2. Adam, when created by his INlaker, was perfecdy holy* 
The moral image of God wrs instamped on his heart, perfect 
and entire. He came from the hand of his God perfectly holy. 
He was made in a moral sense upnglit, created with knowledge 
and holiness. God created in his heart the same benevolent 
appetite, which in Himself is termed /ove or holiness... In this 
respect he perfectly resembled his llaker ; having the lame be- 
nevolence in kind^ though not iu degree. 

God, also, created him with all the other appetites, which 
are enumerated iu the 9ih essav, on the appetites. These pre- 
pared him to live in this world, to preserve his life, propagate 
his race, support them in infancy, relieve them in distress ; and 
for every other purpose needful to his comfort in this life, m 
case he should lose his benevolent appetite, as God knew he 
would. Thus Adam, as first created^ was endued with all the 
faculties necessary to make him a complete, moral agent ; *aod 
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l^^iDg perfectly holy, he was prepared to serve and enjoy big 
Maker, here and forever ; and he endowed him with every other 
appetite requisite to answer the ends for which they were given^ 
if be. should be deprived of bis moral image, whiph at last prov- 
ed to be the fact. This shows what our first parents were, when 
they came from the hands of their Creator. Accordingly, when 
they were deprived of the moral image of God, they still had 
all the other appetites remaining, which were necessary to an- 
swer the ends for which they were implanted in them. Such 
were our first parents, when created. They were moral agents ; 
being perfectly holy, they were prepared for the enjoyment of 
God ; and their other appetites qualified tliem to live in this 
world, even when sin should enter it. 

3. When they ate the forbidden fruit, they were deprived of 
the iporal image of God ; of that benevolent appetite, with 
which they were at first created. They were now in a moral 
sense dead, and had no holy principle remaining in them ; and 
were in a moral sense also, imperfect, and sinful. In one word, 
they were in a state of total depravity. For by total depravity 
is meant, an entire want of a holy principle of action. No 
trace of holiness remained in them, after they ate, unless their 
other appetites w^re, some of them, holy ; which it will be 
shown was not the fact. — ^There are only two ways at present 
conceivable, by which tliis truth can be evaded. 

1. It may be said by some, that Adam, after he had eaten, 
was not wholly, and only in a partial sense, deprived of the holy 
image of his Creator. It maj'^e said, he had some supreme 
love for his Maker still remaining ; and of course was not to- 
tally depraved. 

All this may be asserted. But assertions, without proof, 
have no weight. What evidence can be adduced, to prove 
that Adam was but partially deprived of God's moral image f 
The word of God is directly against this opinion.' If Adam by 
the fall was only in part, and not wholly, destitute of love to 
God ; then all his posterity, have some love to him, when born. 
If tliis be true, why does the bible represent all men as going 
^tray from the womb, and as by nature children of wrath, con- 
deinued already j conceived in sin, and born in iniquity ? Will 
God condemn, and send to hell, those who love him supreme- 
ly ? There is not one passage in the whole bible, which i*ep- 
resents unrenewed men as having some supreme love to God, 
leinaiiung in the heart. But they are repeatedly said to be ht& 
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enemies, as bating both the Father and the Sod ; and in a stat^ 
of rebellioD, robbing; their Creator. Till proof from the bible 
is produced in support of the assertion, that all men have sooie 
supreme love remaining in their hearts, since the fall, or until 
renewed by grace ; the assertion ought to be rejected as a dan- 
gerous error. 

A^ain. The assertion we reject as unfounded is contradicted 
hy facts, and the experience of men in all ages. If men, since 
the lapse of Adam, have some supreme love for God remaining^ 
there is no special difference between them, and those called 
christians, or saints. For christians do not love God with the 
wbole heart ; in this respect they are deficient, and imperfect ; 
and complain daily of the want of more love. Unrenewed men, 
then, are really saints, holy in part, and having the same char- 
acter in reality, with those who are called by the pen of inspira- 
tion the 6-iends of God. If this be true, why does the word of 
God divide mankind into two classes, saints and sinners ; the 
unrenewed, and renewed ? Also, if this be true, mankind do 
not need the change called regeneration. They are renewed, 
as really as saints are. For when they are bom again, they 
have a heart given to love God ; but this love is imperfect. In- 
deed, if the assertion is true, there is no difference among men, 
in a moral sense, but this ; some may love God more than oth- 
ers ; but all love him, and all will be saved. For God will send 
none to hell, who have some supreme love to him. 

But does the assertion wef oppose agree with facts .'* Do all 
men, in fact, appear to have some supreme regard for their Ma- 
ker ? Did the body of the Jews, in the days of Christ and his 
Apostles, manifest any true love for God, and the religion then 
taught ? Do the heathen appear to know and love the ttue God t 
Or do all men, in our day, manifest a supreme love to Him } 
If, for an example, we select those men at this day, who are the 
most' moral,, honest, and upright, yet unrenewed ; what spirit 
do they manifest, when sorely afflicted ? If they were to be 
stripped naked, as Job was, would they say as be did, with a 
sincere heart, the Lord hath given, and taken away, and blessed 
be his name ? Would they not rather display the temper of 
Job's wife ? Is there not reason to believe this from the fretful, 
murmuring, and complaining spirit, which they frequently mani- 
fest, when providences are crossing and afflictive f We know 
men will manifest much of what is called good nature, when all 
events agree and harmonize with their desires. But what spr^ 
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secuted like Paul ? Would they sincerely adopt Paul's words, 
these light afflictions shall work out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ? 

Again. Can all men say sincerely, that they daily experience 
that spirit, described in the beatitudes of Christ, Math. 5th 
chapter? Can all among us say, they experience daily, that 
poverty of spirit, that mourning for sin, that purity of heart, 
that hungering and thirsting after righteousness, that meek and 
lowly spirit, that love of peace, and thai blessedness in their 
souls, which is given to those who have such a heart ? Do 
they know by experience, what the spirit and blessedness are, 
described by Christ ? If they have some supreme love in their 
hearts for God, they certainly know by experience the nature of 
that spirit, and the blessedness held up to view in that chapter, 
and in other passages of the new testament. But those who 
converse much with unrenewed men on experimental subjects of 
religion, will always find, that, instead of their being acquaint- 
ed experimentally with such subjects, they are perfect strangers 
to them. Inform them that those, who love God in some meas- 
ure, groan daily under the weight of remaining sin; that they 
never lie so low before God as they ought, and wish ; that noth- 
ing they see, in this or any other world, is so lovely as holiness; 
that they long more earnestly to be freed from sin, and made 
perfectly holy, than for their daily food ; that they pant after 
God as their only portion, and that it is their chief concern to 
grow in grace, and ripen for heaven. Such feelings are so dis- 
tant from any thing th^y experience, that they would say, if all 
who love God feel thus daily, we have no love for Him. And 
such language would appear so strange to them, they would be 
ready to say, that persons of this description were superstitious, 
fanatical, hypocritical, blind, and deceived. Yet this is the lan- 
guage of all who love God, according to the bible ; and those 
who love God understand such language, their own experience 
accords with it. Indeed the bible, facts, and experience, united- 
ly testify, that unrenewed men have no love in their hearts for 
God. And to say, they have some love remaining, or are not 
totally depraved, contradicts the scriptures, and is opposed to 
facts, experience, and observation. And this is so evident, but 
very few pretend to say, that Adam's posterity have any of that 
supreme Jove to God, which he had before his fall. Instead of 
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saying all men have some supreme love to God, to evade the 
troth, they generally take other ground, and say, 

2. That all men have remaining in them some natural pityg,. 
and gratitude, and other natural affections, which they call vir^ 
tuous or holy ; hence men are not totally depraved. And it 
is true, if any of the appetites implanted in Adam, when creat- 
ed, and which remained in him after he ate, are virtuous and 
holy, men are not totally depraved. For if men have any thing 
remaining in their hearts of a holy nature^ the doctrine of total 
depravity must be rejected. 

Here the reader is desired to attend carefully to a few obser- 
vations. One is, that when God created Adam, he not only im- 
planted in his heart a benevolent appetite, or a disposition to 
love him supremely ; but he created in him every other appe- 
tite, which he had and manifested after his fall. Another re- 
mark is this, that at the time Adam ate the forbidden fruit, 
and was deprived of his benevolent appetite, there was nothing 
created in him, which he had not before his fall. Some have 
seemed to think, that when Adam ate, and lost the moral im- 
age of God, that then God produced in him an evil, sinful dis- 
position, which they call a principle of selfishness ; that he nev- 
er had this, till after he ate. If this be true, then there was a 
new something, very sinful, created in him, at the time he fell. 
This sentiment is without any foundation. There is not so 
much as a hint given in the bible, which I could ever find, that 
something new, and sinful, was then created in him. And such 
a supposition answers no purpose ; it will not help to account 
for the sins, which have prevailed in the world, which may iiot 
be as easily accounted for without it ; nor does it shun any 
difficulty ; but it produces one hard to be solved, or reconciled 
with the moral character of God. Let it, then, be carefully 
noticed, that at the fall there was nothing new created in Adam, 
unless a new heart ; and none suppose this took place at the 
time he ate, and lost the moral image of God. The truth is 
this, according to scripture representation, that when God gave 
Adam existence, he created him with all the faculties he ever 
had ; created in his heart all the appetites he ever had ; creat- 
ed him perfect in his own likeness, both natural and moral. 
And his moral likeness consisted of that benevolent appetite, 
which the word calls a spirit of righteousness and true holiness. 
This is all he lost, when he ate. All the other appetites or 
propensities, with which he was at first created^ remained in 
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bim entire, after his fall. And now, to avoid nepetition as 
lYfuch as possible, the reader is requested to peruse carefully 
l¥hat is Written concerning the appetites and their operation, in 
the essays on the appetites, and on moral good and evil, and 
particularly on sin.— *Then but few remarks here will be ne- 
cessary, to establissh the doctrine of total depravity. 

Now let the reader tatke a careful survey of Adam, after he 
had eaten the forbidden fruit. He has lost the moral image 
of his Maker. He has no benevolent appetite left, no love for 
-God. His glory is departed. He has none of that love for 
God, and men, which the moral law requires. But all his oth- 
er appetites remain unimpaired. Here consider, what are the 
objects, which these appetites respectively love and seek ? For 
what purposes and ends were they implanted in him ^ When 
you have read those essays to wliich you have been referred, 
you will see they were implanted in him to be active principles, 
stimulating to all those exertions necessary to preserve life, 
propagate his own species, to support and nurse men in infan- 
cy, to relieve the ^Hstressed, in a word to promote the good of 
society, and the happiness of our race as long as we continue 
inhabitants of this world. — ^There you will find, that his ap- 
petites are not placed on any other, or higher, or better objects, 
than those of a worldly nature. They will never move him to 
seek any other or higher good, than worldly good, till fear of 
eternal deatb is excited. Hence they are sinful. 

For, 1ft me say, his appetite or love of property is idolatrous. 
He has no love for God, but he loves property, or riches. This 
love for riches is supreme ; it prompts him to seek this object 
with an ultimate regard to his personal gratification, without 
aiJy riegard for the happiness of the human family. For re- 
member, he has no love for the happiness of others. In pursuit 
of riches, if he injures others, defrauds them, and transgresses 
the law, he will not care, if he personally suffers no evil by it. 
Is not that love, which is placed supremely on this world, when 
there is no love for Grod, sinful f Is it not loving and serving 
the creature, and not the Creator i Does not this world stand 
higher in a person's heart, than God, when it loves the world, 
and at the same time has no love for the Creator? Is not this 
idolizing the world, having another god and portion, distinct 
fi'om the ti-ue God ? Will not this love fur this world, where 
there is none for God, lead him to seek it as his porti<wi ; to 
fiir»ak« the fountain of living waters, and go after a brokcR 
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Cistern ? Will it hot lead him to reject Christ, and tarn hid 
back npon the gOsf>^) snpper, when be finds to embrace the 
Savior, and come to the sapper, be mast give ap, and deny all 
the supreme regard he has had for this world ? And is not 
this, in fact, the way in which mankind do treat gospel provi^ 
sions ? Now what I have observed concerning this appetite 
for property, is true with respect to all other appetites. They 
move men as active principles to seek their respective objects, 
to gratify them without any regard for God, and the happiness 
of men. But as tb<^e, whp deny total depravity ^ have mnch 
to say concerning the virtues of natural pity, gratitude, and 
some other natural affections, it may be well to give some 
more particular attention to these appetites. 

Natural pity claims our first attention^ This affection is 
a compound of a painful sensaiian, and a desire to remove its 
cause. It is excited by objects of pain and distress. God ' 
has so formed us, that the distress, and calamities of our fellow- 
men shall escite in us a painful sensation. The appetite, which 
we call pity, is given to all men ; and its ftoture is such, that 
the calamities, which befall men, shall give us pain. The rea- 
son of this is« apparent, when we consider the aim and design of 
pity. It. moves us to relieve others in their distresses. And 
the end obtained by offering help to objects of distress, is the 
removal of the pain in us excited by the evils others suffer. 
This pre&ents to our view the cause of the pain we feel. It is 
the evil, calamity, or affliction, which we see others are suffer- 
ing. It, also, presents to our view the object of pity, this is 
the entire relief o{ the sufferer. And the reason why we afford 
them relief is, that the pain we feel, when they sufl^, may be 
removed. As soon as we are relieved of the pain excited by 
distress, pity ceases to operate. Our desire to help, and do 
them good, subsides; This is pity, and such are its operations. 
And it is easy to see why Grod has implanted this appetite in 
us. Many in a distressed, helpless state, would die, if no one 
assisted them. And as men in a fallen state have no benevo- 
lence to influence them to afford relief to sufferers, and God 
knew this, he implanted this appetite to answer the end of be- 
nevolence in this particular way. Still it is very unlike benev- 
olence in its nature. For benevolence delights in the happi- 
ness of others, and desires to remove pain in others, because it 
is inconsistent with their happiness ; and at the same time to 
promote their positive happiness, and especially diat which is 
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UtirttUe aDil eternal, or which consists in the enjoyment of (xod* 
Hence its operations are wholly different from those of natural 
pity, except in one particalafi which is the mitigation and re- 
moval of pain in a snjferer* 

Natural pity moves us to afford reKef to a sufferer, and re- 
move his pain and distress. As soon as this is done we feel re^^ 
lieved, onr pain is removed, which his calamity excited. Here, 
then, we stop, and are now satisfied. And then probably we 
shall invite him to some place of merriment and vanity, to 
drinking and feasting, that he'may forget his sufferings. This 
is certainly enticing him to spend his time and money in un- 
lawful ways. And if we have business to transact with him, 
some bargain to make, we shaH, if possible, take the advantage, 
and defraud him. It is certain there is nothing in natural pity, 
which will prevent our enticing him into sin in many ways, or 
which will keep us from injuring him in his character, proper- 
ty, or person. This is proved by facts. For if we see others, 
towards whom we have always been inimical, in a distressed, 
helpless, dying state, natural pity will excite us to relieve them. 
And as soon as they are relieved, and our pain excited by 
their sufferings is removed ; we pursue our former course of 
hostility towards them. Hence it is not their happiness, which 
pky aims at ; it aims at nothing Airther, or better, than a re- 
moval ofthepam we feel, when we see others in a calamitous, 
helpless state. When pain is removed we shall treat them as 
we do ourselves, after we have recovered from a state of dan- 
gerous sickness. Then how often it is, that men proceed in the 
same sinful courses, they had followed previous to their sick- 
ness. So we shall treat men, whom we have assisted in distress, 
as we always had done, previous to their calamity. If we had 
always been enemies to them, we shall continue to injure them, 
as soon as the pain is gone, which their distress excited in us* 
A thousand facts might be adduced to prove this truth. 

But benevolence, which ever aims at the happiness of others, 
will not only remove calamities others suffer ; but when they 
are removed, will seek to promote and increase the person's 
happiness in every consistent, possible way. Benevplence is 
not satisfied with a mere removal of distress in another ; an4 
will never be satisfied with any thing short of their entire hap- 
piness. This shows, that the object and aim of benevolence 
and natural pity, are as dififerent as tight and darkness, except 
So one particular. One aims at the happiness of others in af- 
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higher, than its own relief from the pain which the sufieritq^ 
of others excite. As they cannot mitigate their own pain on!^ 
by affording assistance to sufferers, they assist them. And as 
soon as their pain is removed, they will treat the person they* 
had helped as they always had before done. 

Again. It is a known fact, that natural pity may be almost 
wholly eradicated from the human breast, by a very frequent re- 
petition of calamity and sufferings Hence soldiers, by daily 
beholding death and carnage, and hearing the cries and groans 
of the wounued and dying, become so hardened, that suc6 
scenes of suffering excite scarcely any emotion or pity. They 
see the wotinded and dying, hear them cry for help, yet pass 
on without affording them any relief. So when epidemical 
diseases prevail in a place, and many die every day, in a short 
time the living are so hardened they pursue their own ways, 
free in a great measure from every painful emotion. This i$ 
a fact, though it is not my design to enlarge upon it, or show 
tvhv it is thus ordered. 

But the more frequently instances of calamity occur, and the 
greater they are, benevolence, instead of being hardened at the 
sight, becomes more engaged to remove distress, assuage grief^ 
and listen to the cries of sufferers. Every thing will be done, 
which can be done, to remove every evil, and promote hap- 
piness. Is it not now evident, that there is a wide difierence 
between benevolence, and natural pity f As they difier so ma- 
terially in their nature, all, who will grant that benevolence is 
a moral virtue, or holy appetite, will say that natural pity is not. 
They will grant i( is a selfish appetite. And that the person, 
who is possessed of it, aims at his own freedom from pain, the 
peace and quietness of his own breast, in relieving distress ; 
just as he aims at removing the painful cravings of hunger, 
and his own personal happines in seeking and eating food. In 
this he does not aim at the happiness of others ; and whether 
they are happy or not is a matter of indifference to him, if be 
can remove his own pains, and promote his own good by eating. 
3o a person influenced by natural pity, feels no concern for an- 
other's future good and happiness, if he can by assisting him in 
his present distress remove all the pain he feels, and quiet bk 
own breast. As soon as this is done, he has no feeKng for th^ 
future happiness of bis fellow mortal ; and instead of promot* 
ing it, in many ways he injures him, as facts prove many havoi 
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done. Hence natural pity, where there is no benevolence, U 
^elfish in all its operations ; yet it answers the end in many 
cases for which it was created in the heart. And as soon as 
any one has a clear view of the human mind, and is acquaint* 
ed with the laws of our nature by which we are invariahJy gov- 
erned, and sees for what end they were created in us ; he will 
then see readily, that natural pity is wholly unlike benevolence 
and is selfish in its operations. 

We may next attend to natural gratitude. What is it? A 
pleasant sensation is experienced ; and a desire which corres- 
ponds with it, according to the nature of tbe object which ex- 
cites the pleasant emotion within. — A pleasant^ agreeable sen- 
sation, with an attendent desire, constitutes the affection of grat- 
itude. The difference between natural gratitude and benevo- 
lence may be easily seen. The object of benevolent gratitude 
is the divine goodness. This is the object, which excites in the 
heart of the benevolent man pleasant and delightful emotions. 
His desire is to enjoy the divine goodness more sensibly', to have 
his pleasant emotions continued and increased ; and to have 
the goodness of God displayed, and diflu^ed to the highest pos- 
sible degree. This is desiring tbe glory of God. 

In natural gratitude, delightful emotions are excited by the 
temporal blessings enjoyed. Worldly prosperity is the object 
and source of the pleasure felt in this .case by the selfish maa. 
And his desires, which arise from his pleasant emotions, have 
for their object the continuance, and increase of worldly pros- 
perity ; that the pleasure this affords him may be continued 
and increased. Here we clearly see, that the objects which 
:excite agreeable sensations, and the desires attending them, are 
very different in their nature. Worldly prosperity is the ob- 
ject which pleases in natural gratitude, and divine goodness 
the pleasing object in benevolent gratitude ; and the desires of 
the former are for the continuance and increase of temporal 
blessings ; and in the latter the desire is for the display and great- 
est diffusion of divine goodness. Hence these affections are 
very difierent in their nature. One is benevolent, and the oth- 
^r is selfish. What is explained and asserted as truth shall now 
be proved. 

1. The vilest men have natural gratitude. They common- 
ly have the most of it ; and all have it in proportion to the 
Jove they have for this world. The more they love the world, 
jthe greater will be their delight when their goods increase. Yet 
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the more they love this world, so inu^h more they traiiBgress tbie 
faw of God in amassing wealUi. Thd)' are in the same piM>- 
portibn forgetful of God, and their duty, and engaged after die 
world as tlieir portion. AIT this is verified by facts daily. Who 
idolize this world ? Who are most apt to forget God, restraki 
prayer, defraud, and oppress ? Surely those, who love this 
this world most, and are most pleased with earthly good. Now 
Can thai gratitude, which is most delighted wilh worldly bles- 
sings, and has the strongest desires after them ; and which in- 
variably forgets God, and seeks things below as a portion; 
have any thing morally good in it ? Is not such gratitude ev- 
idently selfish and sinful ? 

2. Compare the man mentioned in the gospel, who palled 
down his granaries to build greater to contain his goods, with the 
apostle Paul, who relinquished all earthly good, and laid down 
his life, for the sake of diffusing the goodness and love of God 
through this world in the salvation of souls. And remember 
the rich man had a great share of natural, and Paul of benev- 
olent gratitude. Then ask, was the gratitude of these two men 
similar in its nature ? Did it not operate in Paul as different- 
ly il*om the operations in the rich man, as light is from dauk- 
ness ? If in l^aul it was holv, such as the rich man had was 
urihdly and selfish. But it may be said, that we have not giv- 
en a right definition of natural gratitude. It may be said, 
that the object, which excites a delightful sensation, ever im- 

filied in gratitude, is not worldly good, but divine goodness* 
f this be true, then there is no difference in nature between nat- 
iiral arid benevolent gratitude, they are entirely similar. Why 
then do those, who deny total depravity, go on the ground, that 
natural gratitude is distinct jfrom benevolent ; so that, if men 
naturally have no benevolence, yet they have natural gratitude, 
which is holy, so they are not wholly depraved ? In my illus- 
tration I have endeavored to show what gratitude impHe>{, give 
Jt what name we may. And if naturaland benevolent gratitude 
are not the same, but are distinct affections ; the definitions 
given of them are just. And if just, then natural gratitude is 
an unholy, sinful affection, as proved. 

6ut those who deny depravity, to maintain their ground, wiB 
say natural gratitude does delight in God. The evidence they 
bring for this is, that when a person takes a view of the nu- 
fnerous blessings he enjoys, and reflects they are given him by his 
Maker, he cries, oh how good God is, how kind to me 5 blessed 



be his name for such displays of his love. They say, is not 
tbis the feeling and language of gratitude ; and are not such 
feelings holy? Answer. Any person, who takes it for grant- 
ed, that all such feelings when expressed are surely holy, has 
no just views of human nature, and may in many ways be im- 
posed on and deceived. Let us put a case. A certain neigh- 
bor has ever been a bitter enemy to you. To let him know 
that you indulge no ill will towards him, and as you know he 
is a great lover of money, you make him a present of thousands 
of dollars. In thai case how will he feel, and express himself? 
Will he not be highly pleased with the gift ? Will he not 
thank you for it, in language which will express much friend- 
ship for you ? Would this be inconsistept with his feelings of 
hatred towards you ? For he expresses no more, than a high 
pleasedness with the gift. All this he might do, 3^et to moiTow 
curse you, if you should iu any way oppose him. Not only 
so, but watch an opportunity to steal money from you, which 
he knows you have by you. 1 have shown in the essay where 
the affections are formed into distinct classes, that if you giatify 
a person's primary, and secondary feelings, he will appear to 
love you, and view you as a friend ; yet if you oppose him in 
bis pursuits, he will hate you. So it is witli men in their con- 
duct towards God. If he bestows plentifully on them those 
blessings, which they love, they will manifest many feelings, 
which appear like love and gratitude; yet if in his providence 
be should sorely afflict them, as he did Job 5 they wovdd mur- 
mur, complain, and act like bullocks unaccustomed to tlie yoke, 
as the Jews did in the wilderness. Tliey would give full evi- 
dence, that at the time they expressed so much gratitude, it was 
not God with whom they were pleased, but solely on account 
of the blessings given them. Then their seeming gratitude all 
disappears. Hence when the definitions given of natural and 
benevolent gratitude are attended to, and the argument brought 
to prove the difference there is in their nature, every person 
will grant, that natural gratitude is a sinful, selfish affection. 
For if this gratitude has the nature of benevolence in it, it does 
delight in the goodness of God, in his character as just, as well 
as merciful, and will delight in the happiness of others. If this 
be a fact, why do not all men, who have it as our opponent? 
say, seek the glory of God, obey and serve him, and do all in 
their power to promote the happiness of man, and have their 
whole conduct harmonise with the nature of an affection, which 
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is placed supremely on God ? Instead of living according ti 
the nature of the gratitude contended for ; they live in opposi- 
tion to it, and just as all men would, if they highly valued the 
blessings given them, yet had no love for God, or their fellovr 
men. Those, then, who assert that natural gratitude is a boly 
aflecdon, ought to prove it does delight in the whole character 
of God, and in the happiness of others, whether friends or 
foes ; and that tiie conduct of all men does correspond, in some 
measure, with this love to God and man. Till they have prov- 
ed all this, their assertions have no weight, and this gratitude is 
only a love for self, and the blessings necessary to its gratifica- 
tion. 

It is also contended, that natural affections are holy, such as 
the mutual love of husbands and wives, parents and children^ 
brothers and sisters. 

If any persons had a clear view of the nature of holiness, or 
benevolence, how could they assert, that natural affections are 
holy in their nature, and so men are not totally depraved f 
The nature of holiness has been described in the essay on t£at 
subject ; 1 shall, therefore, repeat no more than what is really 
necessary in this place. It has been shown that benevolence, 
vhich comprises all holiness, delights ultimately in the happi- 
ness of others, or in the greatest felicity of God's kingdom : 
and that this is the ultimate object of all its desires : and that 
the lives of all who have benevolence, wiH agree more or less 
with that good, which is ultimately loved and desired for its own 
sake. It will, therefoi*e, as readily incline such to seek the hap- 
piness of enemies, as of friends; and the happiness of all men, 
as well as that of relations. This is the nature of holiness^ 
and no affection is holy, unless itbas this nature, and will op- 
crate in this manner. 

But have natural affections this nature ; do they operate in 
this manner ? Do such appear to regard, and seek the hap- 
piness of all men ; of enemies as well as friends, and of all those^ 
ivho are not by blood or descent related to them ? No. Natur- 
al affection does not embrace all men ; and extends no furthei:, 
than to the circle of a few relatives. Seyond this circle natu- 
ral affection manifests nothing of the nature of real benevolence. 
It is a known fact, that husbands and wives may love each oth- 
er with ardent affection, yet live at enmity with all around them, , 
for years, yea their whole lives ; and instead of desiring and' 
HBeeking their iiappiness, may, and often do, act a part hoslilr 
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to tfaeifl, am) calculated to lead them on in the Ways of sin, dnd 
to final perdition. Is this benevolence f God has created in 
all men natural affections ; or an appetite, which is an active 
principle, and which operates in love to all near relatives. His 
design in this is very evident. It is a principle, which inclines 
men to propagate their own species, to nurse persons in infan- 
cy ; to seek each otlier's comfort and happiness, and promote 
harmony and peace among relatives. If all men were perfect* 
ly benevolent, that principle would incline, them to promote 
these objects ; and then there would be no need of natural af- 
fections. But God knew that man would, after the fall, be 
bom without any benevolence ; and that some other active 
principle would be necessary to propagate, and promote the 
peace and happiness of the human species, so far as to render 
their existence here somewhat comfortable. The principles, 
called natural affections, were created to answer these purposes, 
and no others. Hence they never move men to seek the good 
of any, but their relatives and particular connexions. How 
<9an any consistently view natural affections as holy in their na- 
ture, which are so limited ; which never incline them to pro- 
mote the happiness of more than one in ten thousand of the hu- 
iban family ? 

This is not all. Natural affection does not oppose the reign 
of sin, which is the final ruin cfC our race. It does not oppose 
the prevalence of sin in relatives, any further, than it militates 
against their worldly prosperity. Hence thp reason parents 
in fact do, in a thousand instances, set an evil example before 
their children ; justify them in those vain amusements, which 
lead to their final ruin ; and exhort them to follow the customs 
and fashions of this world, as far as is consistent with their tem- 
poral support ; and say, or do, little or nothing to turn them 
from sin to holiness, or from the service of satan to the service 
of God. Indeed, notwithstanding the influence of natural af- 
fection, it is a fact, that thousands of parents travel the broad 
road to final ruin, and by their example lead their children af- 
ter them in the same way, without any remorse or compunction. 
And if all the parents in this world were to live and die desti- 
tute of that benevolence, which loves God supremely, and ulti- 
mately seeks the highest happiness of his kingdom, it is certain 
they would perish forever, and their children with them, if they 
followed their example. How can there be any thing of the 
nature of hoiiness, or benevolence, in those affections which 
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'will iticiioe men to travel the road, even to death, which wi8 
land theta in heli ? This would be a new and strange kind of 
holiness. 

It is a fact, that natural af&ction is not hostile to the reiga 
of sin in our own hearts and lives, or in those of our relatives, 
and in the rest of the world, in any instances in which it does 
not oppose worldly proAperily. Hence natural affection in* 
clines no person to listen to gospel invitations, to renounce the 
world as a poi*tion, and come and put their trust in Christ for 
eternal life. It does not incline any person to do this himself 
or to persuade his relatives and others to do it. Hence, al- 
though all men have natural affections, yet the world is filled 
with sin and misery. Would this be the fact, if all men had 
real holiness, or benevolence ; and were influenced as much by 
it, as they now are by their natural affections ? No, if this 
were the fact, we should see the fruits of love, friendship, and 
righteousness every where prevail. Mankind would lead lives 
as diflerent from those they now live, as light is from darkness* 
Indeed we cannot view this subject in any true light, in which 
it will not appear very evident, that natural aflection has noth- 
ing of the real nature of holiness in it. And all that can lie 
said is this, that in one or two particulars it has the resemblaoee 
oiMt ; but not its nature. If all would, with candid and nnbi* 
a- r'd minds with the light they have, form a just opinion con- 
crnlf'^ natural pity, gratitude, conjugal, parental, filial, and 
iiaiemal affections ; they would say, these active principles .ire 
necessary to the tempoi*al happiness and prosperity of man, in 
a world destitute of the principle of holiness, and in some good 
degree answer the end for which they were implanted ; yet they 
have iTot, in their nature and operation, any thing of the real 
nature of holiness or benevolence. Hence these natural appe- 
tites or principles are no arguments, disproving the doctnne 
of total depravity. Men may have these principles, yet be to- 
tally depraved. In fact these principles are so far from being 
holy in their nature, they are sinful, and do in thousands of in- 
stances influence men to commit sin. How often has the love 
pareots have for their children led them to defraud, and oppress 
their fellow men, for the sake of acquiring property to bequeath 
to their children when they die. The nature of their love is snch, 
it will lead them to do any thing however sinful to promote 
Ihe credit, the honor, and the wealth and worldly prosperity of 



tnetr children, as far as is consistent widi their own lionor and 
safety ; and in fact have done it. 

It was the love Jehu had for his children, which, as one prin- 
ciple, led him to commit all the sins he did commit to gain the 
crown of Israel, and secure it to his posterity. Love to child^ 
ren was one principle, which led Jewish parents to persuade 
their children to live in iddlatry. The love the P^harisees had 
for their children was obe principle, that led theiti to entice and 

Eersuade them to reject Christ as the true Messiah. The love 
eathen parents have for their children, leads them to initiate 
th^m into all the superstitions of heathenish idolatry. And love 
to children is one principle, which induces parents to lead their 
children into all the errors and sins in which they have indul- 
ged themselves. Would real benevolence lead men to embrace 
errors, and live in a course of wickedness and rebellipn against 
God, and persuade their childreti to do the same ? No, benev- 
olence enlightens the mind, hates every error and sin ; and 
leads all governed by it to shun errors, fight against sin ; and 
persuade, if possible, their children to do the same. It appears, 
then, that natural affections are so far from being holy, that 
their operation is sinful id all, in whoni benevolence is wanting. 
Hence, as Adam when he ate lost the holy moral imasre.of hi.< 
Maker, and had no principles of action remaining in him, bnt 
those appetites which were necessary to his well being in this 
life, and of which mention has been made; and as it now ap- 
pears, that these have nothing of the nature of real holiness in 
them, but are sinlul in their operation in all destitute of holiness ; 
Ae doctriife of total depravity is proved, and established on a 
permanent foundation. 

Those who deny the doctrine under consideration, proceed 
on this ^ound, that men are endued with several distinct, holy 
principles of action. According to their reasoning, natural 
pity is one ; gratitude, another ; natural afffection, another ; 
and the harmless good nature, which children manifest, another. 
And according to this we possess several distinct, individual 
principles of action, each of which is holy. This mode of rea- 
flbning clearly proves^* that such persons have no} a distinct, 
and just view of the true theory of the mind. For if they had 
lliey would be convinced, that no beings with, whom we are ac- 
quainted have more than one individual, holy principle of ac- 
tion. Holiness is comprised in one, simple, uncompounded 
principle 6f action. An appetite, or disposition to be pleaded 
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with happiness as an absolute good, is holiness. ETappioesa h 
the only absolute good in the universe, which is deUghted ioy 
and sought for its own sake. And a disposition of heart tob6 

E leased with it, and seek it, and desire it, for its own sake, Is 
oliness. This is the uhimate end of real benevolence, liis 
win incline all beings, who have it, to seek the highest possible 
measure of happiness in God's holy kingdom. 

This is the only principle of holiness in God. He is love. 
He rejoices in the happiness of other beings. He esteems hap- 
piness as a good in itself, an absolute good. His love to it in- 
clined him to create beings capable of happiness ; and to give 
bis Son to redeem sinners. In a word, it is this love, wluch 
moved Him to display all his attributes, and difluse and com- 
municate all his fulness perfectly and entirely, for the sake of 
psoducing ultimately the greatest possible measure of happiness, 
in that holy kingdom which is to exist forever in heaven. And 
let it be remembered, there is every reason to believe, that the 
happiness of this kingdom will be eternally increasing ; and m 
this view we may consider his attributes in the highest degree 
displayed, and his fulness perfectly diffused, or communicated. 
This love, or simple uncompounded disposition in God, viewed 
as ap eternally active principle, is sufficient to account for all 
the actions of Deity, appearing in his works, or bis word. All 
he ever duly or said, may be traced back to this active, self-mov- 
ing principle. Hence every thing is from him as the self-mov- 
ing cause. And we do not read in the word of God of any 
other principle, which influences and governs Him in all he 
does. God is love ; he so loved the world ; he first loved os ; 
herein is love ; so every where love is the first, moving cause ; 
all things are ascribed to it as the eternal fountain of good. 
And there was no necessity for the existence of any other holy 
principle in God. This one is sufficient to account for every 
thing he ever said, or did. This moved him to employ bis wis- 
dom in forming a plan of operation, and his power, or will, in 
carrying it into full execution ; which plan includes all his 
works, and words. 

Holiness in angels is a disposition of the same nature. And 
they need only this one, simple, active principle, to incline 
them to seek the greatest happiness, and serve God with all 
their might. And holiness in men, in saints, is the same love, 
or disposition which delights ultimately in happiness, and in- 
clines them to desire and seek it as the greatest good. Hence 
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'=•^1 holy beings have the same holy appetite, or disposition ; 
they all seek the same object as their ultimate end ; and oif 
course they will agree, and harmonise, in all they say znd do^ 
Tvhich proceeds from this principle. According then to Christ's 
prayer, they are and will be forever one ; one with each other, 
one with God, and with Christ ; they will be perfect in one. 

Now one simple, uncompounded, holy principle of action is^ 
sufficient. No being needs another to render him perfect. 
For there is but one absolute good in the universe ; but one ul- 
timate end, which ought to be sought ; which is the greatesl 
happiness of God's holy kingdom. Accordingly, no being we 
ever heard of has any more, than one holy principle in him^ 
This is all the law of God requires. Thou shalt love the Lord 
with all thy heart, and thy^eighbor as thyself. This love, if 
perfect, is all the holiness the law requires. And the word of 
God uniformly speaks the same language. Hence all holinesg 
consists in one simple, uncompounded, active principle, which 
I have for the sake of perspicuity called a holy appetite^ to dis« 
tinguish it from all other appetites with which men are evident- 
ly endued. 

All the appetites of men, holiness excepted, are created in 
them to answer particular distinct ends, or purposes, while they 
live in this world, and are destitute of holiness. Thus the ap- 
petite of hunger was created in us, to prompt us to seek food for 
the nourishment of the body, and to relish it while eating it. As 
far as food is obtained, this appetite is gratified, and its end is 
answered. It never moves man to seek any thing else as an 
•nd. It inclines him to use all the means necessary to his end. 

The sexual appetite is created in men for the propagation 
of our species. As far as this end is obtained by it, its end is 
answered. Hunger does not incline us to seek this end ; nor 
does, the sexual appetite incline men to obtain food. They are 
appetites, which incline men Jto seek different, and distinct ends. 

Natural aflection, or an appetite in parents to be more pleas- 
ed with their own children than with others, is given to move 
them to nurse and provide for their children in infancy, and 
through life. And the love chiidcea. have for their parents in- 
cFmes them to obey them, and support them when old ; and 
their love for each other is necessary to unite their exertions in 
promoting the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the family. 
As far as these ends are obtained, natural affect'on is gratified. 
Such afiection never moves them to seek the good of any but 
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their relatives, unless the good of others is necessary to tbeif 
own. And natural .pity is an appetite created in us, to incline 
us to help and relieve each other in calamity and distress. Aod 
this is requisite to the preservation and comfort of the bumaa 
race. But when persons iu an afflicted, helpless state are re^ 
Jieved, then this appetite is gratified, and its end obtained ; and 
it seeks nothing further, and will cease to operate, until anoth- 
er object of distress meets the eye, and excites pain in the be- 
holder. 

And all the appetites created in man, however many, are 
debigned to move us to seek these particular distinct ends, ne- 
cessary to our being and happiness in this world. But not one 
of them delights in happiness as an absolute good, or seeks it 
as an ultimate end. And if thf human family were all as per- 
' fectly holy as Adam was at first, o> as saints are in heaven, 
these appetites would not have been needful, nor have beeu 
created iq us. For benevolence would have inclined all men 
to seek all the ends, M'hicji these appetites incline us to seek. 
But as God knew that holiness would be lost, he created those 
appetites in Adam and all his posterity, to supply the want of 
benevolence in some measure, while we live on this earth, 
Hence they will not be needed in heaven, where all are perfect- 
ly holy 5 and there they will never operate, if they exist. — ^It is 
very evident, then, that not one of these appfetites partakes of 
the nature of holiness or benevolence. Hence our having them 
is no evidence of holiness in us, or any objection to the doctrine 
of total depravity. While Adam was perfectly holy, and gov- 
erned entirely by his benevolent appetite, those other appetites 
would be regulated by it ; and never be indulged to excess in 
any thing, or in the pursuit of their respective objects in any 
unlawful way^ or }n any manner inconsistent with the end and 
desires of benevolence. They would be so regulated and gov- 
erned, as never to lead him to do any thing contrary to his be- 
nevolent designs and desires. Hence they would do no harm, 
Such order, and harmony prevailed hi Paradise previous to the 
fall. 

But when Adam ate the forbidden fruit, he forfeited the con- 
tinuance of his benevolent appetite, and was deprived of it. 
Then he had no holiness existing in his heart, and was a sinper, 
spiritually dead, and totally depraved. For as holiness is the 
only holy principle existing in any being, as we have seen, the 
moment this was lost, he was perfectly destitute of evefy trace 
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and operation of a holy principle. And this is the principal 
thing intended by total depravity. 

But his other appetites all remained in full vigor, not lessen- 
ed, or impaired in the least degree. And all his posterity are 
born destitute of holiness, with the same appetites which Adam 
had. For he begat a son in his own likeness, llie likeness he 
had after he sinned. — Now these appetites remaining in him, 
sound and unimpaired, were the only active principles in his 
heart. By them he would be governed in all his conduct. 
They were the laws of his nature, by which he would be as in- 
variably governed, as he previously had been by his benevolent 
appetite. These appetites would lead him to seek the respec- 
tive ends, which were pleasing to him. And as these appetites 
were not pleased, or had any feeling or desire for any other 
objects or ends, than those of a worldly nature, the world was 
now his supreme object, his god, and only portion. -They in-> 
clined him to seek every object which pleased the appetites cre- 
ated in him, and still remaining. 

Is it pot easy then to see, that Adam and his posterity would 
love the world, its riches, honors, and pleasures ; and seek them 
3S their only, and highest portion and good ; as we see in fact 
they have done ever since the fall ? Will not every one go af- 
ter the objects which please his appetites, without any regard to 
God's glory, or the happiness of their fellow men, any further 
than might be requisite to their own personal gratification ; just 
as we see they have in fact lived from age to age ? — Indeed 
Adam, or any of his posterity, if they had understood clearly 
the principles and laws of our nature by which we are invaria- 
bly governed, might Jiave foretold, then, how all men would 
io general conduct through the whole of their lives, in case no 
renovation or alteration should take place in the laws of their 
nature. Adarn might have said, my posterity will never seek 
esLch other's happiness, or the glory of God ; they will never 
aim at any other, or higher, or greater goo4« than what the 
objects of this world will afford them. The world now is, and 
will be their god, their portion ; and as such they will seek it. 
They will disregard the authority of God, his law, and gov- 
ernment ; and live in rebellion, robbing him of his due, and of 
every thing they owe to him. And if God send a deliverer to 
save them, according to what is implied in the promise thai the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's liead. they will re- 
ject him. For they cannot embrace and serve this Savior, un- 
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less tbey renounce the wcH'Id as a portion, and deny self^ and 
keep bis benevolent precepts. Tbey will, tberefore, unitedly 
say, we will not bave tbis man to reign over us. And thus they 
will live and conduct, each one through bis life, and perish* 
^hey will never any more return to their allegiance to tbe kiog 
of heaven, unless God should again restore to them that beaev- 
olent appetite, which we bave lost by eating the forbidden 
fruit. All tbis any one, who understood the laws which govern 
ttoral agents, might have predicted. And all that is said in the 
l)ible, of men in tbeir natural state, harmonises with tbe gener^ 
al representation. ' 

And now those who deny total depravity are desired to ob- 
serve carefully, that after Adam had lost tbe moral image 
of God, all bis other appetites were placed supremely on this 
world ; and tbe same is true of all his posteiity. And if can- 
did, will tbey not own that a supreme regard for this world k 
idolatry f And of course that all the operations, all tbe desires 
of their appetites, are sinful? They are represented in this 
light in the word of God ; that mankind serve and worship the 
creature and not the Creator. It is true, that men love food, 
and all the means necessary to it. But this leads them to seek 
the world as their only portion. Parents love their children, 
and this leads them to seek their worldly prosperity only, and 
as their highest good. And all their seeming gratitnde is no 
more, than their delight in worldly prosperity ; and tbe pity 
tbey manifest towards objects of distress, aims at nothing m^ie 
than freedom from the pain they themselves feel, when they is- 
hold distress ; so that as soon as they are relieved, they manh 
fest no more concern for their happiness. And as men have no 
Jove for God, or for the everlasting happiness of each other, 
they never aim at these ends in any of their conduct ; and jam 
at nothing higher, than to gratify their personal desires. JUl 
their aims terminate in self gratification } and will, until a bt- 
nevolenl appetite is again restored. 

Hence no holy principle is to be found in any unrenewed per* 
son. And all his appetites prompt iiim to seek the world askis 
portion withont any regard for God or the happiness of his 
race ; and of course are wholly sinful in all their operati^s 
and desires. If such characters are not totally depraved, such 
depravity cannot exist. And there is ho way to evade thii 
reasoning, unless we den}' the first principles upon which it is 
founded. It must bs denied, that mankind have ikvdfceUng 
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fitculty, and those appetites, which have been deicribed in these 
essays. If this be denied, then men are not agents, and of 
Coarse not moral agents ; our accountability is all a dreanii 
and all vice and virtue, praise and blamey are banished from 
the world. Bnt if it be admitted, that men have this feeling 
facolty, and such appetites, which constant experience and facts 
prove to be true; then the consequence inevitably follows, that 
men, in the sense explained, are totally depraved. 

In discussing this subject, I have not quoted Uiose texts 
which prove this doctrine. The reasons are, this has been of- 
ten done by others ; and my design was, to establish the doo 
trine as a true inference from a just theory of the human mind. 
1 feel, that this end is now answered. The subject is, therefor^ 
left to the judgment of all candid readers. 



On benevolence or holinessp 

" Withoat bolinesfl no man shall see the Lord/' • 

Various and different opinions have been entertained concern* 
kigthe nature of benevolence ; and each one cannot be true in 
«1I its branches. On this subject, as well as others, truth and 
error are frequently blended together. Seeing opinions are so 
various, a candid examination of the subject is necessary. And 
the subject is very interesting and important ; for holiness is a 
requisite qualification for eternal life. Persons may embrace 
ialse views of the nature of holiness and they may have 
that disposition in which they suppose it consists, and on 
this ground believe they are the heirs of heaven and with a false 
hope feel safe and secure. But at death they meet with an 
awful disappointment. For all men will be rewarded hereafter 
according to their real character^ and not according to their 
^nions. Hence, as holiness is a requisite qualification for 
endless bliss, it is all important to have clear, distinct and juat 
Views of its nature. 
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In fKscnssing this subject, I shall aim at truth, and eadeavof 
to expose some eiTors concerning holiness, which have been ad- 
vanced by great names. — -I design to consider the siibject ex- 
tensively, and in its several relations. And, 

I. Attempt to describe the nature cjf benevolence. — To un- 
derstand the nature of benc^olencef, two things are necessary — 
a distinct view of its seat in man, and of its ultimate end, — ^The 
mind is endued with several faculties. To w4iich of them does 
benevolence belong ^ And ultimate cfnds may be ntrraeroas i 
which, then, is the final end of holiness ? To ascertain this is 
of the last importance. Because we cannot learn the nature of 
any active principle, until we know in ^rhat end it ultimately 
terminates. 

By an ultimate end is meant that object^ which is sought for 
its oibn sake ; which is in itself a real, absolute good. — ^Wben 
we &eek any object for the sake of another, it is not an ultimate, 
bin subordinate object. An ultimate object is never sought 
for the sake of another beyond it ; but for its own sakei Our 
views and affections centre in it ; with it we rest satisfied ; and 
they never extend beyond it, after some other or better object. 
When a person has attained his ultimate object, he has reached 
the end in which all his desires terminate J 'here he rests, with 
this he is satisfied ; and this is the great source of his happiness. 

And every moral agent, in this sense, must have an ultimate 
object or end. Jf he had not, he would seek one object for the 
sake of another, and the last for the sake of another further on j 
and in this manner would he proceed forever, and never arrive 
at any final ertd. This Is not, and cannot be the case* Tbercf 
must be some object, which is final, and for the sake of whicB 
all other objects are sought. That every moral agent must 
have an ultimate end in view, which he seeks for its own sake, 
in which his happiness is placed, is a truth so obvious it is need- 
less to spend any more time in proving it. 

The next inquiry then is, what is the ultimate object or end 
of benevolence ? If this can be certainly understood, the na- 
ture of benevolence will appear clear and distinct, — All will 
agree that whatever is the final 6nd of benevolence, it must be 
an object which can be soaa'it consistently with the glory of 
God, and the highest good of his kingdom. For all profess 
to believe lb at benevolence is friendly to God, and bis holy 
kingdoni ; that it is not in its nature or operations hostile to thef 
highest good in the least degree. 
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xLen what object can be sought oh its own Account, which 
is consistent with, and in all respects friendly to the divine glory, 
and highest good of his kingdom ?-»— It is believed, there is but 
one object in the universe, which can be sought as an ultimate 
end, which is friendly to the highest good ; and this is happi* 
ness. But that this may be clearly understood it is necessary 
to observe, that the happiness intended is an object or end, which 
is sought for its own sake ; also, it is not our oivn personal hap- 
piness ; but happiness existing in others, distinct from our- 
selves. The hungry love food, not because it is their property^ 
but because it is suited in its nature to satisfy hunger, whenev- 
er, and wherever it can be found.- — So the benevolent delight 
in happiness, wherever they see it, because it is in its nature a- 
greeable to their feelings. Happiness in the abstract is the ul- 
timate object of benevolence. Hence they deli^'ht in it wherev- 
er they see it, whether in young or old, rich or poor, honora- 
,ble or abated. And happiness cannot exist but in a feeling, 
sensible being; and no whereas it ever seen, except in ration- 
al' beings, or beings capable of pleasure and pain. Hence it is 
the happiness of such intelligent beings, which is the ultimate 
object of benevolence. Hence, when it is asserted, thslt happi- 
ness is the ultimate object or end of benevolence, it is not our 
own which is sought ; but the happiness of others^ of God's 
holy kingdom. 

Our personal happiness can never be our ultimate object. 
This implies an absurdity. For in this case we must be hap- 
py in order to, or before we can be happy. We derive our 
happiness from our ultimate end ; this is the object which pleases 
and gratifies our desires. Hence the object or source of hap- 
piness, and happiness, are two distinct objects. And it is ob- 
vious, that the object or source of happiness must exist in the 
order of nature, and of time, previously to our deriving pleas- 
ure from it. It must exist, and be seen, before it can afford 
pleasure, or gratify our feelings. Hence if our happiness is 
our ultimate object, our happiness must exist as an object be- 
fore we can derive any satisfaction from it. Does not every 
one see, that according to this theory we must be happy before 
we can be happy. If I am now happy, and this is the ultimate 
object of my pursuit ; from whence do I derive this happiness ? 
From what object or soured ? Surely from nothing. For to 
say I derive it from previous happiness as an object, is runniifig 
back in a circle forever. — ^It is plain to all, who reflect, that our 
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o^n happiness is not the ultimate. object of any moral agen^«' 
Some may ask, then, why is it so often said, that all men 
seek their own happiness ? The meaning of this expression is 
this ; that all men seek objects, and especially an ultimate ob- 
ject, for the iake of th6 pleasure they derive from it, or take in 
it. For example ; honey is sweet. It is an object of pursuit.' 
It may be sought for its own sake, and not for the sake of some 
further object beyond it. If sought for its own sake, it is an 
ultimate olyector end. Why is it sought ? What influences, 
and prompts a person to seek it ? It is the pleasure he expects to 
derive from it. He expects it will satisfy his appetite, and gra- 
tify the desires he has for it. And by doing this, it is to bim 
a source of happiness y a source, good in its nature, and on its 
own account. Hence the proper use of language in this case 
is, to say, honey is his ultimate object or end ; no end beyond 
it exists, for the sake of which he seeks it. And the satisfac- 
tion he expects to derive from it is the reason why he se^ksit. 
It is tliis, which gives it the influence of a motive. In this sense 
we seek our own happiness. If we say honey is sought, not 
because it is agreeable, then it is an object of indifierence ; 
and on this ground we act without the influence of motives. 
For no object has the influence of a motive, unless it is in itself 
pleasing. A person who has a taste for honey, yet has never 
tasted it, does not know it is sweet. Hence he may see it, and 
pass by it, and never seek it; and never will, until in some way 
he believes it will aflford him pleasure. Then the pleasure 
expected gives the object the force and influence of a motive. 
The truth then is this — ^the object, which i^ in itself agreeable 
is an ultimate end ; and the reason why we seek it as ultimate, 
and not for the sake of some further object, is, because it is a- 
greeable, and suits the relish of the heart. It is in this sense 
that all men, good and bad, seek ultimate objects. All seek 
them for the same reason, because they are agreeable. This 
is the sense in which the happiness of others, or of God's king- 
dom, is the ultimate object or end of benevolence. 

We now ought to inquire, whether the greatest sum of hap^' 
piness is not the highest good. Which all ought to seek. It is 
generally granted, that the greatest good is the ultimate object 
of benevolence. Concerning what constitutes the highest good, 
various opinions have befen embraced. Here, I mean to show, 
in what the greatest good consists ', and then confute erroneous^ 
opinions. 
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What IS the highest good ? Tf we can clearly show what 
^constitutes the highest good of an individual, rational, being, 
^i^e shall clearly see what the highest good of the universe is. 
Tor the greatest good of the universe, is the sum of all the good 
enjoyed by the friends of God. Suppose one thousand to be 
•the whole number of rational beings ejjisting. Add the high- 
est goods of these individuals together, and the sum total is the 
highest gopd of this society. This is very evident. Hence, 
3S soon as we learn what is the highest good of an individual, 
ire see at once what is the greatest good of the universe. 

And it is so evident, that the greatest measure of happiness 
any person i« capable of enjoying, is his highest good, nothing 
scarcely can make it plainer. It is nearly, if not really, a self 
evident proposition. A rational being never does, and never 
can, set a value on any object whatever, which does not, and 
cannot afford him the least degree of pleasure, or pleasing grat- 
ification. Happiness is in itself, on its own account, a good. 
It is the only absolute good existing. If, then, we are sur- 
rounded with objects, and behold them, yet they neither please 
nor disgust us in the least degree, we view them witb as perfect 
indifference, and without any emotion, as stones which are in- 
capable of feeling. In this state we should not view objects as 
good, or as evil ; or possessing any real worth. But, if they 
excite in us painful sensations, we view them as evil, as hostile 
to us. If they give us pleasure, we pronounce them good ; we 
set a value on them according to the degree of pleasure they 
do, or can afford. If a person possessed all the riches of this 
world, and its highest honors ; yet if they did not, and could 
not, excite in him any sensation of pleasure, they in fact do h'ni 
no good ; he would be as well without them, as he is with th. m; 
and he would treat them as perfectly useless things. It he 
were perfectly holy, yet this did not, and lie knew never would, 
afford him any pleasure, it does him no good, and is of no val- 
ue to him. Indeed, to exist, yet feel no pleasure in any thnig, 
any more than stones do, is no better than non-existence. It 
is of no service to have existence, unless happiness attends it. 
And to exist and be perfectly miserable, is worse than non-ex- 
istence. For as happiness is an absolute good, so misery or 
pain is an absolute evil. And when any person reflects candid- 
ly on this subject he must grant, that happiness is an absolute 
good, and the greatest happiness of which a* rational being ig 
capable is his highest good. — ^This cannot be denied with anj^ 
consistency. 
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From this it fojiows, that the greatest svm of happiness is 
the highest good of the universe. — Here it is well to observe, 
that rational beings cannot be finally happy, unless they are 
holy. For it is* holiness which prepares them to enjoy God, 
the only fountain of good, And as all holy, created beings, 
are finally to live together in heaven ; it is in this society only 
that happiness will be enjoyed. These holy characters are the 
subjects of God, and constitute his heavenly, divine kingdom. 
And it is the design of God, that in this kingdom, with Christ 
as the head or king, the greatest possible sum of happiness 
siiall exist. And tliis greatest sum of felicity, existing in this 
kingdom, is the highest good of the universe. And the sum 
total of the happiness of each individual is the highest good of 
this kingdom, and the ultimate end of benevolence. 

I say, the greatest sum of happiness is what benevolence 
seeks. Some have made it a question, whether benevolence 
aims ultimately at the greatest sum^ or at making the greatest 
number happy. If t)ie greatest number is the object sought, 
then benevolence would be constantly creating beings capable 
of pleasure, and making them happy. Bpt we see in fact this 
is not the ultimate end of divine benevolence. For God might 
create millions more than he really does, and might make all 
of them happy ; yet he assures us some w!ll be finally misera- 
ble ; and misery in a great degree does in ^act prevail in this 
world, which is wholly inconsistent with this st^pposition, that he 
aims at making the greatest possible number ^^ppy. If this 
were his end, there would be no need of any n.^sery in this, 
any more than in the world to come. We may then safely 
conclude, that \t is not the greatest number, but ti '^ greatest 
sum of happiness, at which benevolence aims. And tK\is con- 
sistent with the nature of benevolence, according to the dictates 
of reason. When the happiness of an individual is the oNject, 
it is his greatest happiness, which is sought. For if happiness 
itself is agreeable, and for this reason it is sought, then the 
greatest sum will afford the most pleasure, and will be aimed 
at. Hence whatever would destroy, or lessen happiness on the 
whole, would be avoided ; and whatever,ever3^ thing considered, 
will promote this greatest happiness, will be pursued. Accord- 
ingly, if suffering a degree of pain for a time will increase a 
person's happiness, beyond what it could have been if no pain 
had been endured, he would choose to suffer this degree of evil. 
On this ground it is, that men daily suffer more or less pain ; 
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they do it for the sake of greater happiness. Hence in a per- 
fect system of means, whep the greatest sum of happ'ncss is 
the end, so much evil will be permitted as is really necessary 
to the greatest sum of good finally, and no more. It is in this 
view only, that evil can be permitted in the universe, consist- 
ently with the nature of benevolence ; and it is on this groni.d 
that the final punishment of the wicked is justifiable. And as 
this is the plan God is in fact executing, we may rest assur- 
ed that infinite perfection knows it is necessary to the greatest 
sum of happiness, that evil should prevail ; and the degree and 
duration of its prevalence are determined by Jehovah. It is 
now evident, that the greatest sum of happiness is that highest 
good, which benevolence seeks as its ultimate end. And ihat 
it is not our personal happiness, but the happiness of God's 
holy kingdom, which is the object of benevolence. This be- 
ing the end,a holy being will invariably avoid and oppose every 
thing, which is inconsistent with the greatest sum of happiness; 
and diligently pursue objects, and use all the means necessary 
to this greatest sum. As far as benevolence governs, the 
means necessary to the greatest happiness will be invariably 
and constantly used. 

Having ascertained the ultimate end of benevolence, it will 
be easy to see what benevolence is, and where seated in the 
mind. Benevolence mi'-^t consist in a disposition to seek the 
happiness of God's hf-y kingdom. It is then a disposition or 
an appetite, to be p'^ased with happiness wherever it is seen ; 
and a dispositio*' to seek the increase of it. And it must be 
an active disposition. By this is meant, it must be a disposi- 
tion which Will excite, prompt, or move a person to seek the? 
happiness of God's kingdom. And if it is a disposition, 
which is pleased, or which takes delight in the happiness of his 
kingdom on its own account, it will excite and move a person 
to seek this end with all his powers. For the ultimate plea- 
sure an object afibrds is the motive, which influences and gov- 
erns ; it is the spring of action, which puts every wheel in mo- 
tion. It is then in its nature an active disposition. Its seat 
must be in the heart* For this faculty is the seat of all dispo- 
sitions or appetites, good or bad, and of aU the aflections. I 
call it a disposition. If it be called a tastCj or a relish, or an 
inclination^ or a preparedness, or more properly an appetite 
for seeking happiness ultimately, still it is the same thing in its 
nature. It is a simple something in the heart, by whatever 
particular name called, which prepares a person to be delight- 
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4«d with tha happiness of others, or of God's liingdom on its 
own account as an ultimate end. And as it prepares him to be 
pleased with this object, it will prompt or move him to use all 
his powers in seeking and promoting this end. Because there 
is no other way by which he can gratify his own feelings and 
desires. And every agent will seek the gratification of his de- 
sires. This is too evident to be denied. And it is self-evident, 
that where there is no feeling there is no principle of action. 
And where neither pleasure nor pain is experienced, there is no 
feeling. Painful or pleasant sensations are feelings, and our 
only primary, originnl feelings. Hence they are the primary, 
and original principles of action. And where there are sensa- 
tions, they must have a subject or something which feels. This 
same thing, by whatever name called, is what I mean by a be- 
nevolent disposition. And this disposition must be antecedent 
to action, to every desire, and affection ; it must be the foun- 
dation or fountain, from which all actions and affections pro- 
ceed or take their rise ; as a primary cause must be antecedent 
to all the effects it produces. So that every effect can be traced 
back to this primary principle. This is agreeable to all sound 
philosophy. Hence this disposition is not a volition, or an 
e^erdse ; but the foundation, the fountain of them ; or the pri- 
inary, original cause in moral agents, from which all their de- 
sires, affections and volitions proceed. 
We h?ive<now ascertained two things-^-the ultimate object of 
benevolence, and what benevolence is, and where seated ; and 
we see it is the primary, original cause or active principle in 
moral agents from which all their holy affections and actions 
proceed. 

We may now attend to some objections to what is here ad- 
vanced. 

1. Some say, it is not the happiness of God*s kingdom, but 
his glory, which is the ultimate oJ)ject of benevolence. They 
gay the scriptures make the glory of God his ultimate end. 

Answer. The truth of this affirmation is acknowledged. 
For, it is believed, the glory of God, and the greatest sum of 
happiness or highest good, are one and the same. No one 
supposes an increase of God's essential glory is his end ; but 
his declarative glory is his final object. And his highest de- 
clarative glory is no more, than a perfect display of his attri- 
butes. Here it ought to be observed, that there is a difference 
between a display, and a communication, of the essential fukiess 
m glory of God. 
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Aitfais display of the attributes of God in the material erea'^ 
tioD, there is no image of him instamped on every thing. Bat' 
in the moral world the image or the likeness of God exists, 
Man was made in his likeness, both natural and moral. Here • 
a communication of the essential fulness is made ; and also here 
is a display of his attributed. But in the material heavens atid 
earth there is a display of his perfections, but no communica- 
tion is made ; we no where see his image existing, either nat- 
ural or moral. Hence the greatest communication of the di- 
' vine fulness is the highest and brightest possible display of 
bis glory ; far exceeding any displays made, whei e there is ho 
communication. It is therefore certain, that the greatest 
communication of the divine fulness is the brighest possible dis* 
play of his fulness ; and this is the same with the highest good* 
or greatest happiness. 

To illustrate this we may observe, that an linreniswed ma^ 
bears the natural image of his Maker, but not his moral. In 
this state he does not enjoy ^h^H^est good. In order to this 
be must have the moral image^Hl^tnstamped on him. This- 
teaches, that the attributes of Tcnomedge^ o(power,^ndo{holi' 
nesSi^re necessary to happiness. And men are endued with these 
properties, that they i6ay be happy. This is the end. And 
this is the reason why regeneration is necessary. God has 
communicated his natural likeness to unrenewed men. And 
to saints he has communicateo his moral imag^. Andthegloty . 
of God is displayed with far greater brightness in saints than 
in sinners. This clearly shows, that the existence of the natur- 
al &z; moral image of God in man,is necessary to tbe greatest dis- 
play of his glory. It is also evident, that the brighest display 
of the moral image of God constitutes his greatest declarative 
glory ; and the greatest display of his goodness or benevolence 
is the brightest display of his glory. It is s^o represented in the 
sacred oracles. But surely the gi'eatest display of divine 
goodness is seen in the enjoyment of the greatest happiness. 

Now every one may distinctly see, what is necessary to the 
existence of the greatest created happiness. I. The natural 
image of God, and 2. His moral image ; Or an understanding 
to perceive truth, a will, or power, to perform actions, and a 
heart to feel, and enjoy the sources of endless bliss. A created 
being with those properties, perfectly happy, enjoys the highest 
good of which he is capable ; especially when in view of those^ 
properties, and the attendant happiness eternally increasing^ 
And the greatest communication, and tbe brightest display of 
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, the essential fulness of God, are not made, until the society ex- 
ists in which his image natural and moral, or the greatest hap- 
piness, are possessed. This society must be perfectly blessed, 
in order to the greatest display of his goodness. Hence a so- 
ciety, in which the greatest sum of happiness exists, is the 
brightest display of the glory of God. In this society we be- 
hold the greatest display of God's benevolence, in the sum of 
huppiness enjoyed by it. If this society was ever so knowing, 
and perfectly holy, yet not happy ; the dis^-lays of God 
would be faint and obscure, no greater than what we behold in 
tlie material creation. For the benevolence of Gorf is the 
beauty, glory, and excellency of his character ; accordingly 
the greatest display of his love is a display of his chief glory, 
of his excellency, yea the brightest emanation of the Godhead. 
Hence in whatever light the subject is viewed, in the existence 
of the greatest sum of happiness we behold the brightest possi- 
ble display of the essential ^j^ ' of God. 

Suppose a vessel to ry^ ;. lie most excellent liquid, and a 
communication of it to ?^ht ^hest glory 5 then when com- 
municated to another vessel, rt.^ ^'•eatest glory is displayed. 
Here the liquid, which is in the vessel, is the highest glory of 
the vessel from which it was communicated. The liquid com- 
municated, and the glory of the vessel from, which the commu- 
nication was made, is one and the same object. 

God has an infinite fulness of knowledge, of power, of good- 
ness, and of happiness. This is communicated to the heavenly 
society, in as large a measure as it can receive ; knowledge, 
power, goodness, and felicity, are communicated ; they exist, 
in this society. And this communication is the brightest pos- 
sible display of God's essential glory. And as knowledge, 
power, and goodness are necessary to happiness, and have no 
value only when considered in relation to happiness ; it is evi- 
dent, that the happiness of this society is especially the bright- 
est ray of his glory. In the enjoyment of this happiness by 
this society, be is glorified. And when we consider this hap- 
pines.s as forever increasing, we see his glory more and more 
displayed, until it reaches the highest possible splendor. Ac- 
cordingly the perfect and increasing happiness of the heaven- 
ly society, and the declarative glory of God, are not distinct, but 
one and the same object. In harmony with this we find, when 
the bible speaks of the glory of God as his end, it considers his 
his glory as displayed and perfected in the felicity of heaven. 
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So that the brightest glary of God consists, in makk^ sinfiil 
Tneo perfectly and iocreasingly. happy in heavien. Hereiti is 
love, the richest displays of bis love, which is the sum of all his 
glory. In no way is God so mach glorified as in the displays 
of his love or grace ; and in no way \9 his love so brightly dis- 
played as in the final happiness of all the elect in heaven. So 
his glory, and the highefti good, or bliss, are the same object, 
or final end. In the possession of the greatest sum of happi- 
nes5^, the greatest declafative glory of God consists. 

2. Some object and say, that holiness is the supreme good, 
and the ultimate end of God in all his works. 

Answer If it is the supreme, highest good, it is his last 
end. But it has been already !>hown, that holiness is not tWe 
highest good. And there is no way to make this more evident, 
unle&s by some illustratiops, which will lead persons to look 
tnore candidly at the subject. Those, who consider holiness 
the supreme good, generally consider holiness and happiness 
the same, and especially to view ihem inseparably connected. 
But facts prove they are not inseparably connected. For Christ 
was perfectly holy, yet endured much suffering and pain. And 
any one cannot but see, that if events would finally destroy thte 
highest good, this would give the most pain to a perfectly holy 
being ; he would be filled with painful grief, while this would 
occasion no pain to the enemies of God. Nothing would af- 
ford satan more satisfaction, than the destruction of all good. 
Hence they are not inseparably connected. Again. If the 

Eerfectly holy inhabitants of heaven were never to enjoy any 
appiness, why would their condition be better, than a state of 
non-existence ? Without the erijoynaent of happiness, it is as 
well not to be, as to have existence. This shows that hbliness 
without happiness is not desirsible, because it could not be a 
benefit to any one. And though in heaven the h6ly will fee 
forever happy, yet it is plain ihey are not the same, and that 
holiness is not the highest good. Jlnd it is needless to spend 
more time in proving a point so plain. For morfe evid^bce 
would not convince those, who are now uheonvinced. Thb 
has been proved in other eSsays. 

3. Some object and say, tliat being in general is the ultimate 
end of benevolence. They view being, simply considered, as the 
object of benevofence. This opipion has been supported bV 
maQy. Answer. What is implied iii love to bein^ in general, 
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By those who embrace this sentiment, I do not know certainly^ 
and hence cannot say their opinion is not just. 

To determine this point, tve must attend to the exercises oT 
benevolence. These are two.— 1. A delight in the object j 
and 2, desires for its highest good. When we contemplate 
simple being, we may view it as incapable, or capable of holi- 
ness and happiness. Mere matter is beings for it has an exis- 
tence. But it is incapskble of eithei holiness or happiness. 
Hence it is no proper object of benevolent affection. Ration- 
al beings are capable of both holiness and happiness. Wbea 
they are considered as being in general, if love to them. means 
a delight in their happiness, and desires that they may be per- 
fectly and forever happy ; if this is what is meant by love to 
being in general, the sentiment is just ; or the very same with 
that of the author. For here the happiness of being in general, 
is the object of benevolence. Loving in this sense \s oiily de* 
siring the greatest happiness to exist, and delighting in it. If 
this be not the meaning of those, who advance this opinion, I 
know not what they do mean ; and can give no further answer, 
until they explain themselves so as to be understood. 

In connexion with this opinion the advocates of it say, that we 
ought to love men in proportion to their jwan/iVy of existence. 
They say, if another person has a capacity as large again as? 
mine, and one or the other must die, benevolence will lead me 
to surrender life voluntarily, that his life may be spared. And 
they use many similitudes to illustrate this sentiment. — Hence 
they insist, that if others contain a greater quantity of being 
than we do, we ought to love them more than we do ourselves ; 
and we ought in practice to prefer them to ourselves, to die 
that they may live. This sentiment does not seem to accoixi 
either with the laws of God, or his government of the world. 
The law says, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Now, 
allowing this tp mean that we shall love our neighbor with the 

tsame kind and degree of love, which we ought to have for our- 
selves ; yet no one can construe it to mean, that we shall love 
bivamore than ourselves. "Also God, in the government of the 
world, does not exercise love to men in proportion to their 
quantity of existence. For some of the greatest capacities are 
taken away by death, and, according to the lives they have led,' 
^re made forever miserable ; while others of far less capacity 

. are permitted to live, and are renewed, and made happy. Ac-» 
cording to this sentiment Paul should have said, U>r you see 
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your calling, brethren, that not many poor, or despised, or 
things that are not, are called 5 but God has chosen the great, 
the noble, and those of the greatest capacities. 

There is one sense, in which we may be said to love others 
more than ourselves. Suppose one person out often to con- 
tain as great a capacity or quantity of being, as all the other 
nine ; if we wish each of them as much happiness as their ca- 
pacities will admit, or wish each of them perfectly happy, which 
is the same, the sum of happiness enjoyed by one is equal to 
the sum of the other nine ; and we have wished so much more 
good to one, than to the other. Here we are to observe two 
things — 1, the sum of good we wish a person to enjoy — and 2, 
the wish or desire itself. We may desire the happiness often 5 
and the desire for the happiness of each one may be the same 
in fervency ; that is, we have no stronger desire for the happi- 
ness of one, than we have for the others. In this sense we have 
the same degree of love or desire for each one. One is loved 
no more than the other. Our desire for the happiness of one is 
iio greater or stronger, than for another. Yet if one is capable 
of far greater happiness, than others, the quantity of good we 
wish him to enjoy is far more, than the quantity we wish to the 
other ; peeping in view that we wish all to enjoy as much hap- 
piness as their capacities will contain. Here the quantity of 
good we wish to one is greater, than the quantity we wish to 
others ; and in this sense we may love one more than others. 
But when we consider the desire of the heart, or of benevolence, 
we love one no more than others. For our desire for the hap-' 
piness of each one is equally strong. But I suspect the advo- 
cates for loving beings in proportion to their existence mean, 
that our desires for the happiness of some ought to be stronger, 
than for the happiness of others. If this be their meaning, their 
sentiment is erroneous. To make this evident, I will state a 
case. Twenty persons are in the same room, and their happi- 
ness consists in eating oranges. One of the number has oran- , 
ges with him, and proposes to distribute them according to the 
rules of benevolence. He has then in the first place to ascer- 
tain the quantity of each person's existence, and finds on inqui- ' 
ly, that himself contains more quantity of existence than the 
other nineteen. He accordingly says, the oranges ought all to 
be enjoyed by me ; and they all must acquiesce in his decision, ' 
He eats and is happ;. The others having none, sit without 



liny thing to aflbrd them any satisfaction. £>oes this look like 
benevolence ? 

Let us now proceed on the ground^ that the happiness of 
6thers is the object of benevolence. Then the person who has 
the oranges, bands tbem round to one h another ; and each one 
is more/ desirous that others should eat them, than to eat tbem 
himself. 4^nd why f Because each one says, I take more de-- 
li^bt in seeing you happy in eating them, than I experience in 
eating theip myself. Here, then, each one is for giving to 
otjbers. In the first statement, the disposition called benevo* 
lence leads a person to monopolise, to po^sesse^ery source of en- 
joyment, if he can make himself believe he has a much greater 
quantity of existence than others. Aud according to the last 
statement, benevolence is ot^ diffusive nature; it prompts per- 
sons to give away, and distribute sources of happiness far and 
wide as they are able. Because w|;iat he aims at is to make 
others Ipappy. And his greatest happiness consists in seeing 
others happy. Does not this last disposition look far more 
like benevolence, than the first ? 

Again. The se^^iment, that we ought to love and seek the 
g^od of men in proportion to thejr existence, or quantity of be- 
ii[ig, is impxacticable. To be convinced of this, let it be kept 
in view, that benevolence aims ultinp^tely at the highest good, 
ot greatest sum of qreated happiniess. Now, according to the 
sentiment we are opposing, to promote the highest good, a per- 
son must be able to (|^termine two things — 1, who has the great- 
est quanity of being, and, 2, that to seek the good of those 
inost^ who fiave the most being, is necessary to the highest good 
ultimately. — But k^ mai^y cases it will be impossible foi; us Ui 
judge truly, who has tl^e greatest quantity of existence ; and 
where we cannot determine this point, we cannot know what 
cfuty is, and therefore cannot act. And if we could always de- 
t^ru^ine, who did p!Oss/?ss the greate^st capacities ; y^t Wjp C9uj,d 
not know it would be most for thc^ general good, to seek and 
promote their good, moi:et^an we do, the good of those of far, 
less capacities. For we have reason to believe, that Gpd sees 
it is necessary to the highest good^ that some mep of the gre^-r 
est abilities should be miserable. It is impossible for us to de- 
t^rraipe with certainty, what is, or is not, for th^ greatest good. 
Hence we canno,t know it would be most for the general good, 
thfit we should alw^y^s in practice seek the good of the gr^at- 
f^t, n^ofe than the gj^^pd of otheirs.. For augbt we know wc 
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inay promote the'greatest sum 6f happiness ultimately, by seek-' 
ing here the good of the least, more than wedo the good of the 
greatest men. 

We here see this sentiment cannot be reduced to practice. 
And an impracticable sentiment is certainly erroneous. But 
if we delight in the happiness of others, ^nd nkimately seek the 
highest good ; then it will be our object to promote the happi- 
ness of every individual, as far as we have opportunity and a- 
bility ; and leave it with God to determine, who shall finally 
be the heirs of endless life. This is practicable. And in this 
way we keep the law. For we do in this way with the same^ 
and with as strong a desirsy seek the good of others, as we do 
our own good ; and love our neighbor as ourselves. This is 
certain. Because our happiness consists in the happiness of oth- 
ers. In order then to our own greatest gratification, we must seek 
and increase the happiness of others. Hence our desire to make 
others happy is the same, and as strong, as the desire we have 
for our own gratification. Hence a benevolent man in reality 
always has just as much love fo^* others, as he has for himself. 
So that when he is cold and stupid, and but little engaged to 
make others happy, he is but little engaged to make himself* 
happy. This must be the case, so long as benevolence places* 
its own happiness or gratification in the happiness of others.. 
Hence I think this objection is now fully answered. 

4. Some object and say, that all love is resolvable into self 
love. They will not admit, that any other kind of love has 
existence, and say every species of love is nothing more or less, 
than self love ; and some distinguish between selfishness and 
self love ; ihey admit the former is not benevolence, but contend 
that the latter is. 

Answer. It is impossible here to affirm or deny, until we 
distinctly understand the term self love. Every species of love 
has an object ; in loving there is always something loved. 
And love must always have some ultimate object, or objects, 
which are loved on their own account. — What then is the ulti- 
mate object of self love? Is thehappiness of others, or of God*s 
kingdom, its ultimate object ? If it is, then all other objects 
are sought in subordination to this end. For all agents sub- 
ordinate every thing to their ul6mate end ; every thinjor is lov- 
ed and sought with a view to the end, which is agreeable in its 
own nature. Here then self love, if it has the greatest happi- 
ness for its ultimate object, is the same as benevolence. 
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And if this is not the nltimate object of self love, \*iiat is ? If 
it be said, that worldly properly, honors, and the pleasures of 
time and sense, are sought for their own sake ; then other ob* 
Jects are sought for the sake of attaining these ends. Here 
suppose the authority and law of God, and the good of his king- 
dom should be in the way of attaining these worldly objects,^ in 
the view of the agent. In this case l^e will cert^nly disregard 
and oppose the law of God, and the interest of his spiritual 
l(ingdom. For it is the uniform practice of moral agents to 
seek whatever is necessary to their ultimate end, and oppose 
whatever is inconsistent with it. This is the reason why the 
divine law is so often transgressed ; because obedience is in- 
consistent with the ultimate pursuits of men. On the same 
ground civil law is transgi*essed. Hence if worldly objects, 
"whether riches, honors, or pleasures, are the ultimate obje<;t oC 
iself love, the agent must oppose the law of God, his cause and 
kingdom, whenever they interfere with his ultimate pursuits. 
And the law of God is always opposed to an agent, who makes 
any worldly object his final end. An ultimate object is always 
ehos^i as a portion, is supremely loved, and the highest source 
ef happiness. The law of God, therefore, does not allow any 
^person to make any worldly object his ultimate end ; or any 
object, but the highest good of his kingdom. And to make 
any object, except the highest good of God's kingdom, an uhi- 
nateend, is idolatry; it is making that supreme, and a por^ 
lAouj which ought not to be thus regarded. Indeed there are 
but a few objects, which are ever sought as ultimate «nds by 
' any agent. Riches, worldly honors, and pleasures, and the 
glory of God, the greatest happiness or good, may be sought as 
ultimate ends. The glory of God, the greatest sum of happi- 
ness^ and the good of the universe, I suppose, are one and the 
same. 

Now then there are four objects, worldly riches, honors, 
pleasures, and the greatest happiness, which may be sought as 
ultimate ends. Can any one name a fifth, which is not in- 
cluded in one of these f He cannot. If an agent seeks the 
riches, honors, or pleasures, of this world, either one or all of 
them, as his ultimate end, then those constitute his portion ; 
they are the objects of his supreme affection, and of course they 
are his god ; and he is an idolater. This is directly contrary 
to the law c^God. And while seeking those objects he is con- 
stantly transgressing that law. And if these are the ultimate 
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^biects of self love, it is evidently the same with selfishness; it 
is a principle in the human heart, which is, in its nature and op- 
erations, contrary to the law of God ; and so far from being of 
a benevolent nature, it is directly opposed to benevolence. 

Bat if it is said, that the greatest happiness, or the glory <^ 
God, is the ultimate object of self love ; then its nature is the 
same with benevolence ; yea it is benevolence itself ; and it 
wil^ subordinate every wordly pursuit to its ultimate object* 
But in this case, why is it called self love f The advocates of 
this Sentiment may say, because the highest good, or happiness, 
is sought for the ^ame reasons that we seek every other object, 
or final end. This is, the pleasure or satisfaction taken in the 
object. The satisfaction, or delight in an object on its owa 
account, is the reason, or motive, which excites all moral agents 
to seek any object ultimately. All men, they say, are govern^ 
ed by the same ultimate motives, which are the gratification of 
our desires by the object sought. So they say it is proper to 
term all kinds of love by the same name ; and to call it self 
love, because our personal desires are gratified. 

Here we ought to observe, that, although all ultimate end# 
are sought for the same i*eason, because they please; yet the 
ends are very different in their nature. Worldly riches, and 
happiness, are very different objects. If we seek the former a& 
our end, it will lead us to lessen the property of others to in- 
crease our own. For if one pos$esses all the property in this 
world, o^ers must be deprived of it, and left to live and die ia 
poverty and misery. Hence in seeking this end we are daily 
robbing others ; and while increasing our own happiness, we 
are lessening the felicity of others. But if the happiness of an** 
other is our ultimate end, the only way to promote our happi- 
ness is by increasing his ; and the more the happiness of God'9 
kingdom is increased, so much the more our own is augmented. 
Hence if all men possessed this principle, to love aod seek the 
happiness of others, all would be united in mutually promoting 
each others' felicity or highest good. And this is the only end^ 
which can be sought as an ultimate object, and which can be 
parsued consistently with the highest good of rational beings ; 
and this is the reason why it ought to be the ultimate end of aU. 
moral agents. — Hence when we view worldly property, and 
the happiness of others, as two distinct ultimate ends, we clear- 
ly see the wide difference between the nature and operations 
ef those prmciples in^th^ heart, firom which love to ik^a^ respe^ 
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I'vdy proceeds. And there is no other way to Iqam the na?* 
ture of any active principle^ but by considering the nature of its 
ultimate end. So, though all men seek ultimate ends for the 
^same reason^ or from the same motive; j^et we see the active 
governing principles within, are very different in their nature 
and operation, and ought of course to be called by distinct 
names. And hence self love is either the same principle widi 
benevolence, or it is of the same nature as selfishness. And as 
all beings are gnverned by selfishness or benevolence, those 
different active principles ought to be distinguished by distinct 
names. 

Haviiig answered the principal objections, which might arise 
against the description given of the nature of benevolence, which 
occurred ; I now proceed, 

II. To attend to the operations of benevolence. • 

The ultin^ate end of benevolence is the greatest sum of cre- 
ated happiness ; or, which is the same, the highest possible 
good. And ev^ry thiqg which exists, whether works, creatures, 
cv evenfs, will be hostile to this end, or friendly to it. It can- 
not be said of any thing, this will never promote nor oppose the 
general good. For all things, which have existence, have a 
imdeney to this end, either /or it, or against lU It is granted, 
that every thing has a nature^ which is good^ or evil; and the 
iiaiure of all things is according to their uhimate tendency. If 
their tendency is to the highest good ultimately, they zregoad ; 
jf thefar tendency is ultimately hostile to the general good, tliey 
are evit 

Now benevolence wijl always love or hate every thing ac- 
cfordidg to its nature. It will be friendly to every thing, which 
is in its nature friendly to the greatest happiness ; and oppose 
every thing, which is in its nature hostile to it. Let it also be 
l^ept in view, that benevolence is a disposition, appetite, or r^^ 
ish, to be pleased with the happiness of others, or of Grod's holy 
kingdom. It is an abiding, permanent, active principle in the 
heart. It is nfot strictly speaking an exercise, desire, or affee- 
fion; but a foun^tion for affections. As it is in its nature 
lexquifiitely sensible^ every object seen affords a pleasant or 
J^ainful sensation,. from which desires or aflections proceed- 
Accordingly desires, or what are generally called affectionfi 
lire the* operations of benevolence. Desires are what we call 
aifiectftons. And evei^y affection has an object. Where there 
j^ a desire^ there is some pbject desired ; where there are lovQ 
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•^XkA hatred, tWe are objects which are Ibvecl of hated, tient^ 
llo have a clear and distinct view of the operations of benevo'^ 
lencej we may now attend to their seVeral bbJects.-^Tlie ultimate 
object of benevolence is the happiness bf God's kingdom. Hence, 
Ood will be the first, and supreme object of a benevolent heart. 
He will be loved with supreme affection* He will have the 
first and highest regard or place in the heart ; for this obvious 
reason, that he is the source, fountain, and original efficient 
cause of all gdod. All happiness is from him, and produced 
by him. And being infinite j he is the greatest and best being 
^in the universe ; and accordingly inerits the supreme regard 
and affection of all rational creatures. As he is a being of in- 
finite greathess and majesty, he will he feared^ and reverenced, 
Seing infinitely holy, and excellent, he will be loved ; wiU be 
an object of th(} highest delight and affettioii. As he is the 
Ruler of the universe, who cannot err, or do wrong, the 
benevolent soul will put all his confidence and trust in God ; 
feel safe in his hand^ and rejoice that he reigns. — He will be 
the . object of all religious worship, and adoration. Such in 
brief are the feelings or affections of a benevolent heart towards 
God; 

Nextj Christ Will be regarded, and honored, equally with the 
Father; Every affection exercised towards the Father, will be 
also given to the Son. And here thfe benevolent person will 
deny self, renounce all self righteousness^ and sufficiency ; and 
as a sinful, ruined, helpless creature, conie and put all its trust 
and dependence on the merits of the Savior, for the pardon of 
sin, for deliverance, and . salvation ; and rely alone on his al- 
mighty arm to be preserved by faith to endless life. In this 
way the saint will come up from the wilderness^ leading ou his 
beloved* 

Next in order is the Holy Spirit. All .the supreme regard 
, paid to the Father will be given to the Spirit, as equal with God. 
And as the Holy Spirit, in his office, renews and sanctifies the 
heart, the saint will look to the Spirit for all spiritual lights 
peaee^ comfort and joy, and for the perfection of sanctification. 
Such affections will be exercised towards the holy Trinity by 
the benevolent souL 

Another object of benevolent affection is man. According to 
the requirement of the law, saints will love all men as their 
neighbors. They, will have the same love, in Hud and degree^ 
they have for themselves. For it will be their desire^ if coa- 
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skt^bi, fliKt 1^11 may be pei&ctly h^^. Afid <it^ eto hm 
no more love for themselves^ than a desire for their own per^inlt 
Happiness. And as they have this desirie for all mieii,if €£oA 
^ould consistently save all, they have the same Jdnd'aitd degti^ 
•of love for their neighbor they have for themsi^lves. But Mt 
teal chriistianfi they have a brotherly affection. They not ^ok^ 
iy wish them histppy, as they do others, but they idso love dM^ 
<ebaractehs, delight in the holy image God has instamped oft 
^hem. When men are the objects, suth are the a^M^idn^ t$f 
t>enevolence towards them. And here it may be added, ttUA: 
^hey will have the same affection for holy angels tbey have ftlir 
t^aiikts. 

The moral law, also, will be an ^oibjoct df tbfeir love. Tbl^ 
iaw, in all its requiremehts and prohibitions, tends directly i^ 
the highest good. This is evident. For if all men iobeyed it 
|>erfecdy, and never in one instance tratisgress^d it^ all Ifrelild 
be perfectly bappy. Hence it may be pronounced to be hofyp 
Just and good ; and all saints with David will delight iki it, am 
esteem it more precious than silver or gold, and sweeteir tbatti 
tloney. Thus the law will be loved and regarded by die ht^ 
nevolent. 

And all tbe doctrines of the gospel, as well as its ju^cepts, 
will be tbe objects of love. Because diey all tend to e%nk 
tSod^ and humble sinful men, and advance ibe happi^iie^ df 
iBod'S kingdom. They are holy doctrines ; aud as food Iwll 
delight tbe heart, and nourish the new m^n. Hence #i^ l*^a^6ii 
^by saints delight in a preached gospel, and ate edified^ kuA 
strengthened, and ripened for hieaven. 

Again. The service of God is an object o^f betieVtStent aflfet- 
tion. And why ? Becau»>e its tendency is to the gre^t^t h^ 
piness. It is a holy service, and reasonable ; a service due t6 
6od, and tbe way by which sabftsactivdy promote thisbigbest 
good of God's kingdom. Hence saints will delist in tb<e se¥« > 
^ice bf God, and esteem it as their meat and drink to do t!m 
will, as Christjdid ; yea they will account this yoke of serVifcii 
«asy, and this burden light. Sach are tbe feelihgs the bellieVo* 
tent have for that service and obedience which are required of 
them. We have now exhibited to view the principai irtgects (tf 
holy aflfectrons, in which saims take peculiar d^IS^. 

ISome objects they will hate: and sin is ode. The tettdei*^^ 
df every sin is to destroy that happiness, in which beneVblebcre 
Ultimalely d^ights. Ucstce sid must be m object '4X tteAr 



Imtced-nnA'nhhosrtente. All remaining sin, the old iDanrin their 
ovi^n heart, they hate. They loath and abhor themselr^, and 
will repent y mil have broken hearts for sin, and be humble, 
and He in the dost, ever drying, Ood be merciful to us sinners, 
f hey will also bate sin in others, as they do in themselves. 
H«nee they will be employed in fighting against sin, and sa- 
tan ; a;nd strive with all their might to hav€ the kingdom of 
d?u*kne8s demolished, ^hey will therefore, while in this life, 
ever experience a warfare within, between the new and the old 
man ; and carry on a war against all the works of darkness. 

This is sufficient to show, in general at least, what objects 
benevolence will love, and hate ; and to show what are the op- 
erations oraf&ctions^of a holy disposition or relish. By these 
operations or affections of benevolence, we may know what; 
our own characters are, and those of others. For these are 
the fruits of the spirit ; those fruits by which all men are to be 
known. As the fruits of holiness and sin are very different in^ 
their nature ; wherever the fruits of holiness prevail and abound, 
it is easy to distinguish between saints and sinners. But if the 
^uits of holiness are few, faint and imperfect, it is difficult to 
discern between the clean and unclean. 

III. Describe the difference between benevolence and selfish^ 
ness. The nature of benevolence has been already delineated. 
When selfishness is described, the difference between them will 
at once be evident. The selfish man has appetites, inclinations, 
and desires. And he daily seeks to gratify and satiate them. In 
this bis whole happiness consists. The objects he seeks are 
those which are agreeable, which please and gratify his desires. 
Whatever they are, he will wish to possess them in such cAun-^ 
dance as to gratify every desire ; not only for a day, but through 
life ; he mil wish for power to obtain, and to increase the sup- 
ply constantly ; he will wish for power to defend himself in 
•the possession of his treasures ; and for power to enjoy them 
with impimityj even if they were unrighteously obtained. Men, 
^1^ are daily accumulating property, and use unlawful means 
to obtain it, are never wilHng to be called to an account, and 
punished for their crimes. And they never would suffer them- 
selves to be thus treated, if it were in their power to prevent it; 
Hence it is veiy evident, they not only wish for power to obtain 
whatever they love, but to have power also to possess and en- 
joy it with impunity. To be in a state or condition, in which 
they can possess and enjoy eveKf object they love with impuni-^ 
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ty, they must render themselves independent of all beings, and 
possess power unlimited. This serves to show to what a state 
selfish men would exalt themselves, if they could do it. And 
we find all such men hate a state of dependence ; are ever 
striving to render themselves independent of men ; and the more 
independent they are, the more they are suited. And they 
would render themselves independent of God, if it were possi- 
ble. They hate as much to be dependent on him, as on their 
fellow men. Hence if they could attain unto that slate or em- 
inence, which is most desired by them, they would rendeu 
themselves independent of all beings both created aud uncreat- 
ed. Then they could enjoy all the objects of their pleasure 
and delight, without any fear of being deprived of them, or 
punished for any crimes they had committed. 

They have no principle within to restrain them from seeking 
this state of independence. For they have no benevolence ; 
no love for God or for men ; nothing to excite them to seek 
the glory of God, or happiness of any of their fellow men, ex^- 
cept those for whom they have a natural aflection, and view as 
a part of themselves. Being totall}' destitute of benevolence^ 
they pursue the objects of their pleasure without any regard to 
God, or the happiness of men ; they care not how often they 
transgress the divine law, or how much they injure their fellow 
men, if they can do it so as. to avoid punishment. Nothing 
but a fear of disgrace and punishment restrains them. And 
they would, if possible, reach a state of such eminence and in-^ 
dependence, as to b« above all fear of punishment. 

Now our inquiry is, of what nature are the objects, which 
please and gratify the desires of selfish men ? Daily facts 
prove what it is they love and seek. One object is property. 
They wish for food to eat and raiment to wear ; and for every 
Other object necessary to their convenience, ease, and comfort. 
They wish to have property sufficient to satiate every desire ; 
and to have a lasting store, which will not be expended while 
they live. Hence they are earnest in their pursuit of riches. 
^Ana however rich they are, they never have too much; yea they 
never have enough. Hence there is no end to their pursuit of 
riches. Property is not only agreeable to their natural appe-» 
tites and desires, and is sought for this reason 5 but property is 
power ; the more they have, the more atle they are to 
acquire more, and also to gratify every desire. As property is 
in one §cnse power, they love it for this reason, and seek it. As 
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with property they gratify their appetites, their bodily cravings,, 
it is agreeable to their primary feelings ; and as it enables then> 
to acquire more with greater ease, it is agreeable to their sec- ^ 
ondary desires. This shows at once why ricbes arc so agreea- 
ble to selfish men, and are sought by them with so much^assidu- 
ity and zeal. 

Another object highly pleasing to them is honor^ or the es* 
teem of men, and high, eminent stations of office. - Why is 
{lonor so agreeable to a selfish man ? If pride is a primary 
appetite or principle of action ; the reason is obvious. Be- 
cause honor gratifies pride. Then, again, an office is power. 
A man in office is invested with authority ; he has power to 
rale ; and with the help of thi^ power he can more readily in- 
crease'his wealth ; and especially when we consider, that profit 
is annexed to his office, and is the fruit of it. Again. The 
higher they are exalted by any office, the more independent of 
men they feel themselves to be. Now when we consider these 
facts, it is not strange that honor is an object so pleasing, and 
sought with so much zcaL And the more a man is esteemed by 
his fellow men, if he has no office, the more power he has to 
gratify his desires. For if esteemed, all around him will 
strive to please him, and aid him in his pursuits. Hence be en- 
joys a more favorable opportunity to acquire property, than a 
man does, who is hated by his fellows. This men find is a 
fact. Hence they love to be esteemed ; because this enables 
them, with more ease and greater success, to obtain every ob- 
ject agreeable to their desires. Hence we se0 why worldly 
honors and greatness are so pleasing to men. And especially 
why they are pleased with supreme power in any state or king- 
dom. If a person has authority and power to command, to 
rule, and act according to his pleasure with impunity ; he is 
so far above, and independent of men. No wonder, then, that 
men are so ambitious, and have such a thirst for kingly author- 
ity, and to possess absolute power. For he, who enjoys abso- 
lute power in a kingdom, can gratify all his desires, and can 
live and act according to his pleasure, with impunity. He has 
so far attained to that state of independence which all seek, in 
which he can gratify all his desires with impunity, as long as 
he possesses this power. — As such absolute power is the most 
favorable to all the desires of natural men, and enables them to 
live as they please ; no wonder mankind have sought it with so 
much zeal ; and have spilt the blood of millions, and filled the 
world With misery, to obtain it. 
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Anptber object bigh}y pleasiog tq man, ia the et^oymmt^ ^f 
s^si)|il pleasures or gratifications. The end: of a selfish mm 
h die constant gratification of ajl hi$ desires, te tbifi bis bap* 
piness comistjs. So the constant enjoyment of every plea9iim 
18 his end ; in this his desires are gratifi^ed. Every ot^ect bt 
seeks is with a view to this end. And he wishes to.llvje in^tbo. 
enjoyment of every pleasure unmolested, free jQrom all fear of 
being deprived of them, or puoighed for any of bis. unlawfid^ 
deeds. And if he can. possess the riches of thi^ world, anid its 
honors,, and rise to such authority a^ to rule and reign accord- 
ing to his pleasure i then he has reached the highest pinnacle 
oC greatness, grandeqr and felicity, this world affords*— These 
observations show us, what is the end of a selfish maa^wbat ob* 
jects are most pleasing to him, and what hislife andt conduct 
will be as far as he has power. 

All we now have to do, is to compare selfishness and. benev- 
olence with* each other, and then we shall see the difference be- 
tween them* The primary operations of selfishness are covetr 
oos. Covetoqsness may, with great propriety, be considered 
the first operations or e^iercises of selfishness. If a person is 
hungry,, be covets food ; this is only a desire for it to satialD 
bis appetite. He will also covet or desire a sufficient quanUty 
to satisfy him, not only for a day, but through life. Wheahe 
obtains it, he will covet power to defend bis possession, Ibat 
others may not rob him of it. And if any should think he bad 
obtained any of it by fraud, and pursue measures to have hin 
punished, he will covet or desire power to defend himself, and 
to ward off the stroke of justice, and to enjoy his food and^aU 
his possessions wiU). impunity, and without fear of being der 
privjad of them. Such are the operations of selfishness. Aad 
then, as for as any assist him, and appear fi*iendly to Iiim ia die 
pursuit of the objects of his desires ; he will call them firiei^ 
and treat them in a friendly manner, as far as is consistent. witk 
bis own schemes and desires,b no further. And if any appose 
imfpiendiy, and oppose him in the pursuit of his dearest objecSS) 
or embarrass him in executing his schemes, this oppositioo siitt. 
excite in bis heart hatred, anger, revenge, and such malignant 
passions ; which will lead him to injure them as far as he cao 
with safety, and his own honor. 

Hence the selfish man has a disposition, which leads Uv to 
accumulate propeity, and become very rich. He never bm^ 
enoughs Tfae.accamMlation of wealth only increases his desire 



lAer^rfttft^. ffis desire is to efagross and «iott6polisc oH Ac 
i^iMi ()f tW« world, atid reduce all his fellow men to cte cotf- 
tei tflKwi ^fUftafits, ejccept a few who are his childreii or near rel- 
M ativfes, «tod wtfmn *he viieWs as a part of himself. And if he 
k ^ttfcbfe^s ill accjtfiriug riches, and multiplying the number of hifr 
^fi fenarits ; then his <ie^re is to usurp power and authority sufi- 
lis <Hei-rt to defend his possessidns, and to €fnjoy thein with ihipuni- 
^^ %ys and frfee from all danger or fear of being dispossessed and 
i -jwini^fed'. ^6 ^e will covet power, and monopolise tb him all 
^ -iWrtb^ity, tllat be thay rule and reigti ; and nave all around 
pijj him iNeverfe Ws tiiame,and submit to his ^ill fa pleasiire. In such 
J t ii«te of independence be views himself able to indulge himseli*, 
\ij^ Md to ^*attify every desire of his heart ; or in one word, to 
^ij^ live, ^d swim in ah ocfean of Worldly pleasure. And so far 
he feels himself happy, ^jod enjbying all the felitity tfcis world 
tan a'fibrd: In this statt^f independence he would wish to live 
forever ; for We has no relish for any other, or higlier pleasures, 
1^ ^^ ^ose he enjoys. To rule and reign independently, and 
j^ '^iijoy fits pleasures free IVom all danger and fear, is that high 
^ '|)imiacfe bf glory and liliss to which his heart has aspired. 
^ ITiE^nce ^e ^e what the nature ot selfishness is, in all its op- 
^ i^rittfons. iThe sfeMsh man is for engrossing, monopolising, all 
plb^ trealtIV of this world, and Usurping all power, and authori- 
■^ ty ^ atid enjoying all the pleasures this world can afford, with- 
[,t)ut afey febliwgor rfegard for the happiness ofanyof his fellow 
.mew, cxtepl those relatives whom he Views as patts of himself. 
I This descrtptioti of selfishness and its operations a^ees with 
Aci», and th^ Word of <jod. Il is evident from the history of 
>lheb, atid wftat Wfe daily observe, that all natural men pursue 
riches, hmioi^, power, ^hd earthly pleasures. It is evident^ 
Aat aH theh iaire hatirraHy iyrahts ; possessed of a dispohitiou 
>a ^fct stccoindBing tb their pleasure with,, impunity ; or to live 
B^fM^hd^M^ atid abovie all cbntroul. ^is disposition is ap^ 
lareiit ih childteti, and is manifested by their lives, unless they 
\fefbtiiWeA. And the h\b\e tesiiiSes that men have forsake& 
Idfl the Ibtititain of all gbod, aiid hiave gone after broken cis- 
?ms • th^t tbe^ go astray from the wbmb speaking iiesj, and 
ave vroi^fiipp^^ ^^^ servi^d the creature, and not imeir C^rea* 

Btft h^tievol^tic^ IS very different in its hature and operations; 
he hadpia^^^ oiTothers or of God's kingdom is its^ ultimate end, 
be hippiit^^ of Crd^^s liihgdbm is the nfst| and greatest source 
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of happiness to the benevolent heart. Hence the ' good tdaii 
cannot promote his own happiness, only hy promoting and in- 
creasing that of his fellow men. Hence he will avoid every 
thing, which tends to the misery of men, and seek every thing, 
which tends to their happiniess* It is the nature of benevo- 
lence, instead of monopolising, to give and diffuse the means 
of happiness among his fellow mortals. Because the more 
they rejoice, or the greater their happiness, so mtich greater is 
his own joy. Selfishness and benevolence resemble each oth- 
er only in one particular, which is this ; all men seek the ob- 
jects of their pursuit for the same reason, because they are 
pleasing Sind agreeable to their hearts. This is the primary 
spring of action, or motive, which governs all men^good or bad, 
and which puts every wheel in motion in the moral world*— 
But as the objects which are ultimately pleasing to them ai*e 
very different in their nature, their flt^ilives differ in their na- 
ture, and excite them to different pursuits, and conduct in life^ 
which manifest widely different characterSi Their motives 
lead them to bring forth very different ^m7, by which they are 
known and distinguished. The benevolent man delights in 
the happiness of others. This affords no delight to the selfish 
man. The latter is for engrossing and monopolising every 
thing to himself. The former is for giving away and diffusing 
the sources of happiness among all men, as far as can be con- 
sistent with the greatest sum of felicity. The set^h man sub- 
ordinates religion to his worldly pursuits ; the benevolent sub- 
ordinates the world to religion. One loves God and all men ; 
the other has no love for either. One hates sin as the greatest 
enemy to happiness ; the other loves it, and rolls it as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue. One seeks heaven as bis bonne ; the 
other wishes to live here forever. One believes (Jod is p^^ect, 
and will govern the world in the wisest and best mannec^ to ob- 
tain at last the greatest sum of happiness ; hence he rejoices 
that the Lord reigns. The other opposes the character and 
government of God, because he knows, he will call him to an 
account, and punish him for all his evils deeds^ One submits 
to the will of God with pleasure. The other opposes his willy 
and would render himself independent of God, were it in his 
power. One chooses to be in the hand of God, and at Jiis di«^ 
posal, and every thing he possesses ; because God knows, and 
he does not, how every thing should be ordered for the gener- 
al good. The other cannot endure the thought of being at the 



diquMal ot Jehovab- One chooses to be dependent, a|ifl 
l^eive every gift frofn God* The other hates dependeore, 
and to be Ugnder obligations to his Maker. One delights i^ 
IPT^yer, wd tbfi service of God ; the other hates to pray, and 
re|jects djie service of God, and serves sin and satan, Uie enemy 
of God. Thjus selfishness and benevolence differ in their na^ 
tare and operations. This difference originates from thenature 
of those i^ects, which they love and seek on their own account, 
and BB their ultimate ends. According to the nature of the t4- 
4im(Ue end of a moral agent, will his character and conduct be. 
Webavis^iBieip what is the ultimate end of thebeoevolentman, &of 
the selfish ; s^pd what of course must be their desires, pursuits, 
and conduct in life ; that they will pursue courses as wide a- 
part as the east and west, and as different from each other, as 
light and darkness, sin and holiness ; which proves that the 
primary, active principles which govern them, are different ill 
their nature and tendency. 

IV, Attend to the excellency and glory of benevolence.-— 
The nature of every thing is such, that it will tend ultimately 
either to good or evil, to promote happiness or destroy it, 
Tl^e is nothing concerning which it can be said, that it exists 
lA va^n. Nothing is in its nature indifferent, of which it may 
be sai4» this will never do any good, or any hujrt. If any thing 
in its nature tendjs ultimately to destroy happiness and produce 
misery, is sug^ a thing useful, beautiful, and excellent f No, 
we cannot conceive of any thing, which is more hateful and de* 
£>r«i^d. — And if a|iy thii^g tends directly and ultimately to 
banish misery from the universe, and promote the greatest hap- 
piness, what shall we say of it f Would it not be an affront 
to eoBUDon sense, to afBrm it was a hateful, deformed thing ? 
Must not all with one voice pronounce it good, both beautiful 
a^d ext^Uent ? 

And notwithstanding various opinions and disputes concern* 
u% what dMistitutes beauty and excellency ; all will at least 
h#ve to ^knowledge, that tf^tZi^y is beauty : or, in other words, 
that every thing which tends in its nature to produce the great- 
^tt happiness, is beautiful and excelleipt ; and every tjiing, 
which in its n^ature tends ultimately to produce misery only, i» 
di^briQjed and hateful. 

Benevolence te^ds ultimately to the greatest possible An of 
^^ppi^ss. This is its nature. And as it is the primar|| effir 
^imt caose; of happiness in e^tence, and the cau^e, whicli ciHir 
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tifiae« eonstanriy inrf earing it, and renders every thing snbser* 
vient to it, aud will eternally preserve and increase it; it is ev- 
idently the mmt useful, beautiful, good, excettent, a»A ghrions 
quality or attrihnte in heing. Nothing else can equal it iti 
glory ; and without it the universe would be fall of darkness 
and misery. And this it is believed will appear more and more 
evident in describing the beauty and excellence of benevolence.- 
Having now shown why it is fit and proper to predicate beaotjr 
of benevolence, and shown in what H consists, we may attend 
to a particular description of it. 

1. It is the primary, efficient cause of all the happiness ex« 
isting in the universe. All will grant there must be a first cnnm, 
which gives existence to every thing ; and this* cause moRt be 
in its nature active ; or it must be a primary, efficient cause, 
from which the existence of all things must proceed. This first 
cause must have an ultimate end. For every agent must have 
an ultimate end, as we have seen. And this ultimate end mnst 
be happiness or misery. For there is nothing else, which is in 
its nature, or on its own account, either good or evil. This 
has been proved. Now as all grant, that God is the first, effi^ 
cten^cau^e of all things, he as an agent must have an ultimate end^ 
and this end must be the greatest sum of created happiness or 
misery. And with one or the other of these ends he mast be 
ultimatel^y pleased. Such a disposition or relish he mu^t hate. 
For nothing else, in any moral agent, can be the subject of 
pleasure or pain. Where there is no disposition, no ^liifg; 
nothing can either please or displease. A feeling disposition 
then he must possess. And he must be pleased ultimately with 
either happiness or misery. As it is not the object here to 
prove the moral perfection of God, I shall take it for granted, 
that God is pleased with the greatest sum of created happiness; this 
is his ultimate end in all his works and operations. And when 
we consider how much happiness he has already produced, how 
every thing is adapted in its nature to this end ; and consider 
the great work of redemption, no one can have a doubt, but 
that God ultimately seeks the greatest happiness. 

From eternity God saw that the greatest smn of created 
happiness was possible, and might be produced. This in \t8 
own nature was an infinite and sublime source of happiness*' 
NolMkg which he could create would afibrd him so much grat- 
ificadKon and delig^ht, as the existence of such a sum of happ* 
Hess. To please himself, to {piatify to the full this disposition 



of bis hetrt, is what moved and excited Him to produce every 
thing whicfa has existeoce. This dispositiou, in scripture call- 
ed love, i» active in its natnre ; is the primary, efficient cause 
of all thfogs*' Why does he create, or produce any event ? 
To please, or gratify this love, this disposition. This disposi- 
tion, then, moved him as an agent to employ his knowledge, 
or infinite wisdom, to devise and form a plan for the final at- 
tainment of his end. This plan is as extensive as the works of 
God, both of creation and providence. It includes all the 
works of creation, and all the events of providence ; and no 
work will exist, or event be produced, which is not necessary to 
the production of the greatest happiness ultimately. All things 
are made by him, and for hisphtisure they are and were created* 

The disposition of his heart moved Him to employ his infi- 
nite power, in carrying this plan formed by wisdom into final 
execution. Hence by his will every thing is produced. ^ He 
said, let there be light, anil light was. In like manner, his will 
j[>roduces every event, and creates every world. He wills, and 
it is done. In this way bis will is operating, and will continue 
to operate, until his plan is fully executed in all its numerous 
parts. And this disposition^ of Jehovah subordinates all things, 
through the universe, to the greatest happiness. In producing 
and increasing this, his pleasure is done ; his heart is gratified, 
and his happiness is infinite. 

Hence this love or disposition of God is the primary spring 
of action, the first, efficient cause of all things. By it all his 
natural attributes, his wisdom, bis power,.are exercised and dis- 
played in forming, and executing the best possible plan. His 
under$tandi9ig and ttt/2, considered as faculties or attributes, 
are controlled, directed, and governed by his heart, or his love 
for the general good* The attributes of God are all comprised 
in three ; benevolence, knowledge, and power, answering to the 
faculties in men caUed the heart, the understanding, and will ; 
sudd they constitute a fulness sufficient for the accomplishment 
of any thing which is poaMhj or which implies no contradic- 
tion or inconsistency. They constitute an infinite fountain of 
S^^* In order to the existence of the greatest sum of created 
b^piness, this fountain must flow forth in streams ; it must be 
Effused, and communicated. And it is this disposition, which 
^e call benevolence, which puts it in motion ; which difiuses 
^nd communicates itself in streams innumerable. This foun- 
^^ contains in itself an active principle, which diffuses the 
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liis heart deKglMs in God, loves the Savior us Ug beet friead f 
he rejoices in ^ happiness of others, and takes complacency 
in the holy characters of siimts ; be loves God supremely, and 
faia Tieighbor as himself. 

Thas beneroleoce prq)ares him to serve God. Now he es* 
teenis his yohe easy, and his harden light ; and it is as pieasattt 
to bim to serve God, as it is to eat and drink. He is a member 
of the family of God ; his heart is united to the interest of th<! 
family ; md the highest good of God's holy kingdum is the ul- 
timate object of his pursuit. He Aerefore renotnces the ser^ 
viee of sin and satan forever ; and devotes himself, soul and 
body^ with all his talents, and all the blessings and privileges 
granted )mn, to the service of God his Fath^, and Christ his 
Savior and friend. Thus benevolence prepares a person to 
serve God ; and it is the only quality, which disposes men to 
serve their Maker acceptably. 

Again. It is benevolence alone, which prepares persons to 
enjoy God. It is this divine relish, which qualifies them to de* 
light m the sources of heavenly felicity. Without it^if in heav- 
en, persons could not be happy. Benevolence only deKghts in 
benevolence, in the service and praise of God. Except a msai 
be bom again, be cannot see, that is enjoy, the kingdom oCGod. 
And without holiness no man shall see the Lord. — ^I'he unholy 
will be forever excluded from the kingdom of glory « No un- 
deait'thing is to enter diere. 

When we see clearly, that holiness is the only quality which 
prepares persons to serve and en/oy God, we must be convinced 
of its utility, excellency and beauty. It exceeds diamonds, m- 
Ines, yetk all the riches and most precious things the world af- 
fordis. Its value b equal to a state of endless, increaring hap- 
piness. Its worth equals the eternal blessedness to which it is 
necessary .-^Next to happiness, it exceeds in value every attri- 
bute and blessing. 

S. Benevolence is moral beauty. Wtihout it no being has 
aay moral beauty, but is clothed with the deformity of sin. — 
Knowledge is always used to do good or hurt^ according to the 
nature of the active principles of the heart. A benevolent rel- 
ish mil govern, and improve all the information a person pos- 
sesses, m devising means and ways to promote happmess. And 
die will is ecpmHy under the influence of tlie heart. Every 
choice, or exertion, is mauie with a view of gi^atifying the heart. 
Heilee from iacts and daily experience we find men using 
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their knowledge, and eserliag their poww, to gratify tbe pre- 
vailitt^ iucliuations of the heart. The covetous improve all 
their knowledge and power in amassing wealth ; aod the proud 
and ambitinuj, in usurping authority, extending their doiuinioDf 
and reducing the world to a state of subjection. Wtiiie tke fal- 
\en aageh were holy, every power was eieried to serve their 
king. But as soon as they were deprived of ibis disposition, 
and hatred governed, all tbeir knowledge, subtlety and power 
have been used in opposing God, defacing the beauty of his 
kingdom, and destroying its peace and harmony. 

Before they sinned they were brigbl, amiable, glorious 
Spirits ; reflecting divine rays, and shining with the splendors 
of holiness around the divine throne. But the moment they 
lost a benevolent disposition, they were stripped of all tbeir 
glory and beauty, were clothed with deformity, and have bem 
to this day hateful demons. As soon as Adum sinned, his glor^ 
departed ; and the divine beauty with which he was adorned 
is never restored, until benevolence is reiiif^tamped on the liearL 
Benevolence is the beauty, the excelleiicy, and tbe only crown 
of glory, with which intelligent beings are adorned. Without 
it they are deformed, loathsome, and hateful characters ; and 
can never be admitted into that world where every member re- 
jects the glorious rays of divinity. i 

4. Benevolence is the only bond of union and harmony in 
the moral world. Those who are adorned with this spirit aim 
at the same ultimate end. They rejoice in each other's joy. 
Tiieir hearts ultimately centre in the same object. They love 
God supremely, and are loved by him ; lliey love their Savior, 
and he rejoices in his bride ; their love to each other h mutual 
and strong. Thus by love they are connected with their king; 
and head, and perfectly united to each other. 

benevolence is perfect, all are one. As 
ire one with the Father, one with Christ, 
t among the tnembers. There is no difr- 
re one in sentiment, one in pursuit and ac- 
:tion. All hatred, envy, revenge, malice, 
and jarring passion, is eradicated. Be- 
ac(iDe governing principle in that world. 
; of the heavenly society are innumerable ; 
y appear as one united body. Actuated 
spirit, they will move around the throne 
riih perfect harmony and regularity, fm 
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«ne tfiey wilf bow before the throne, and confess alT they havtf 
is from God ; as one tliey cast their crowns at his feet, and ac- 
knowledge their allegiance ; as one they will unite in the new 
song of praise ; and as one will ascribe dominion, power and 
glory to God, and exalt him forever. 

How useful, beautiful, and glorious is that principle of heart, 
which thus unites millions of millions in perfect bonds of end- 
less affection. Its beauty and glory are so bright, that there is 
no tieed of sun or moon in heaven ; and all the hosts above 
shine as stars of the brightest splendor around the throne, with 
increasing lustre forever. To have a clear view of the glory of 
any thing, we ought to survey it in a perfect state. For this 
reason I have represented benevolence as operating in heaven. 

When we consider that benevolence is the eternal, primary, 
and only efficient cause, of all good existing in the universe j 
the only principle, which prepares intelligent creatures to se :^e 
and enjoy God^ and all good; the only quality which constitutes 
the moral beauty of rational agents ; the only uniting principle 
in heaven ; as the light and glory of the universe ; we must pro- 
nounce its utility, glory and excellency to surpass all other 
things in worth and value. Oh how excellent, how glorious is 
this divine attribute. It is the divinity, beauty and glory of 
the Godhead. It is the beauty, glory and brightness of all in- 
telligent beings. With it, in a perfect state, endlessly increas- 
ing happiness is inseparably connected. It is the glory of the 
universe, and infinitely exceeds the sun in its meridian splendor, 
m brip:htness, and in vivifying, blissful, joyful rays. 

Objection. If benevolence is a moral virtue, a holy affectiouf, 
because it is useful ; then every thing which is usefifl is a mor- 
al virtue: The light and heat of the sun, health, food, and 
"^iment, and a thousand similar blessings are useful, and tend 
tiltimately to happiness. And if utility constitute the nature of 
Booral virtue ; every thing, which has a final tendency to happi- 
ness, is of course a moral virtue. 

Answer. This objection seems to arise either from igno- 
rance, or negligence, or a wish to conceal and pervert the truth. 
'Or by making one plain and obvious distinction, which any 
^ne might see, the force of the objection disappears at once* 
it IS only necessary to make a distinction between natural, and 
^"^oral good ; a distinction which is made by every one. And 
^hy has not the objector made this distinction in this case, as 
■^ does in a thousand other instances ? I can give no reasoir 
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fikr this oniirioo, but one or the other of the ftboYe c«MM« 
It 18 granted, that utility, or the tendency of any thing to prp? 
mote happiness ultimately, does constitute the nature of good* 
For the same reason one thing ought to be called gooi^ every 
thing of the same nature ought to be thus stiled. There is no 
difference, in their mUwt^ between natural and moral good. 
They are both good, because their ultimate tendetycy is to hap- 
mess. And every thing is evil for the same reason ; because 
its idtiwuLie tendency is to misery. Natural good is not so caQr 
ed for one reason, and moral good for a very different rea;$on* 
This is not the ground of the distinction between natnr^ and 
moral good. Moral good is predicated of no action or ex^^ 
cise, but those of moral agents. The light and heat of the sun 
are not actions of a moral agent ; yet being in their nature 
good, they are stiled a natural good, to distinguish them from 
the actions of moral agents. Indeed every thing belonging t» 
a moral agent is not a mo^ goo4 or evil. Knowledge, or the 
understanding with numerous operations, are not in a moral 
sense good ; they are not wiaral virtues. Neither \s power ^ or 
the will and its operations. Divines have always made a dis- 
tinction between the natural and moral attributes of Deity. 
And the same distinction is applicable to created moral agents. 
Moral good and evil are not predicable of every thing in exis- 
istence, but of active principles and their operations. Nor of 
active principles, unless they exist in a being, who is a proper 
moral agent. The reason of it is obvious. 

Now benevolence is an active principle, and belongs to the 
heart, and is the primary efficient cause of all the good or hap- 
piness which exists in the universe. This has been made evi- 
dent. It is then a moral principle ; and aU its exercises or op- 
erations, which are commonly called the affections and passions, 
mre also moral. And to distinguish all other actions, exercises 
|( operations which are good, they are called natural ; good in a 
natural sense. Hence, although all things are gopd Sof the 
same reason, because they tend in their nalure to produce hajp- 
piness ultimately, or are us^ul ; yet is it proper for the reasons 
assigned to distingubh between them, and call some of tJ^m, J^ 
naturalyBuA others a moral good. This fully and fairly meets 
and answers the objection. So that we maj now say, th^t be* 
«evoleoce is a moral virXue, because it is useful, or tends to 
happiness ultimately, And that the light and heat of the sun, 
md othor things similar in their nature, are food^ becai:^ thej? 
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tend to happiness ultimately ; but they are only a natural good, 
or natural virtues, if so called. And the ground of this dis- 
tinction has been made clear and evident ; and the objection 
is answered. 

I have now exhibited my sentiments on this all important 
subject. And if any understand what has been written, they 
will consider benevolence to consist in a disposition or relish of 
the heart ; and view the happiness of others, or the greatest 
happiness of God's holy kingdom, as its ultimate end, which is 
sought for its own sake, and not with an aim to any other ob- 
ject beyond it more excellent. In this light they will see, it is 
the most beautiful, excellent, and glorious disposition, which 
can exist in any moral agent. They will see it is the original, 
eternal, efficient cause of all the good in existence ; as the only 
active, efficient cause, which has put every wheel in motion, 
and continues them till its ultimate end is obtained. Benevo- 
lence is the cause of all the happiness existing forever in heav- 
en ; and also the source of the perfect gratification of every 
benevolent desire. It is the first cause of all things, and its 
last end is the highest possible {Pleasure of benevolence. It is 
the alpha and omega in causing and attaining the greatest 
. sum of happiness. 
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On Regeneration. 

What our Savior terms being bom again, and generally by 
theologians is stiled regeneration, is essential to future happi- 
ness. It is a subject very interesting and important. The 
doctrine is very differently explained by the ministers of Chri^. 
And no wonder, when we consider that each one describes it ac- 
cording to the views he has of the mind and heart of man. 
Regeneration is a change which takes place in the mind, and 
the heart is especially the subject of it. And if any persons 
have erroneous views of the heart, they will err in th^ expk- 
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nation of this change. This, as weU as almost ev^ othei 
doctrine of the gospel, requires a distinct, consistent, and sys- 
tematic view of the faculties and operations of the mind, ia or- 
der to eaLpIain and illustrate it according to facts and experi- 
ence. iUid to give an explanation of the new birth, whidi 
will agree with the word, with facts, and experience, re^iires 
just views of the human heart. No doctrine requires sod 
knowledge more than this. And this will appear more and 
more evident, as we proceed in a discussion of the subject. 

A full and just view of the new birth requires an attendoo to 
three distinct propositions. These are the foUowiog : Vfhy is 
tbb change necessary f In what does it consist ? And wbal 
are its fruits i If a person embrace false views coBcerrang eitk' 
er of these heads, he lays a foundation for a final deceptioo, 
and endless disappointment. Feeling the necessity of dear 
and just views of this subject, and bow fatal an error here may 
prove, I enter upon it with t|rembling and ^autioo. 

I. Why is r^eneration necessary ? Christ says^. except a 
man be born again, he caimo^ enter into the kingdom ef he^V' 
en. ' 

That change is amazingly interesting and important, wbicn 
is necessary to eternal life. And a distinct understaDdiog <h 
its necessity, will prepare the way to a just view of its natnre. 
In a natural state men are unprepared for a heavenly state of 
existence. The heart is such, if a person were in heaven, be 
could behold no object which would afford him any delight, or 
gratify one desire. Regeneration then is necessary, to p^ 
pare persons for the enjoyment of the objects and employments 
of that world. To this ^id a new creation is necessary. Tlus 
will be evident, when the necessity of this change is clearly ex- 
plained. 

The word of God represents unrenewed persons as dead^ W«iw» 
and deaf; atid without one sense to delight in divine objects* 
They have eyes, ears, and life, and all the senses necessary jo 
relish and eiyoy worldly objects ; but notone sense to deii# 
in heavenly sources of enjoyment. Being spiritually deao> » 
they were in heaven, they could not eqjoy any object tnei«» 
'any more than a dead man can enjoy die objecfSt of ^J^f^^ 
this world. And if the happiness of heaven consis^d ^"^ 
holding the light of the sun, and the numerous colors its r»j 
reflect, and in hearing melodious strains of music, it is ^^^^^\ 
the blind and deaf would fiiui no object, which aoM w^ 
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them any pleasure. . Hence, the enjoyments of hearen are of 
^ch a nature, that sinners could no more be happy there, than 
a dead person could experience pleasure from earthly objects, 
or the blind from the light, or the deaf in the most harmonious 
music. Natural men have not one sense, which is a necessary 
preparation for the enjoyment of heavenly objects. Herethwi 
is the inquiry, what has man lost; and what is the nature of 
his heart, which disqualifies him entirely for the enjoyments of 
a heavenly state ? 

The word of God teaches us, that Adam was made upright ; 
created in the image of God, natural and moral. As benevo- 
lence, or holiness, or love^ is the only moral attribute in the di- 
vine character ; Adam, to be created in the moral image of 
God, must be endued with the same love, the same benevolent, 
holy principle. And as an attribute in God is not simply an 
exercise, but a principle, or relish for the existence of happiness 
as the only absolute good ; so men, to be holy, must have a 
similar attribute. They must have an appetite, or relish, to 
delight in happiness as an absolute good, and r^ice m it 
wherever they see it. Accordingly, Adam was created with 
this holy appetite or relish. Those who aYe bom with eyes, 
are prepared to rejoice in light and colors ; and those who 
have ears, to delight in melodious sounds. And we k#ow the 
five senses of the body are necessary, to prepare us to enjoy all 
the objects of time and s«ise. And if we divide all objects of 
enjoyment in the universe into two general classes, and call one 
natural or temporal^ and the other moral or sptrittud ; then, as 
our bodily senses are requisite to enjoy the former, so some 
attribute, or sense must exist in the heart to prepare us to en- 
joy the latter. All men do or may know, that our bodily sen- 
ses do not prepare us to enjoy spiritual objects. The only 
sense, which prepares us to enjoy moral objects, is seated in the 
heart. It is the heart only, which loves, and delights in spirit- 
ual things. And Adam was created with a heart to love God, 
and rejoice in him as his supreme good. 

He was created with a holy, benevolent appetite, relish, or 
disposition. And this prepared him to love and delight in ev- 
ery divine object ; in every object, which is a source of happi«- 
ness to holy beings in heaven. He had other appetites created 
in his heart, to prepare him to love worldly objects, and seek 
them as far as would be necessary to his preservation and com* 
fort in this life. But not one of those appetites ever loves or 
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delights in spiritual things. Thus Adam was created holy^ 
pore and upright; endued with every appetite, necessary to en* 
joy God as bis supreme fountain, and take comfort in worldly 
objects* 

But when he ate the forbidden fruit, he forfeited the moral 
image of God, and was deprived of it. In that day, in a mor- 
al sense he died. And we see a great change had taken place 
in his feelings. Instead of delighting in God, and running to 
meet him when he heard his voice in the garden, he now runs 
from him, and endeavors to hide himself from his sight. He 
fears his Maker, and trembles before him. Now nothing re-< 
mained in his heart to love and delight in God. He was as 
fully disqualified for the enjoyment of spiritual objects, as a 
person in a natural sense dead, is in that state unprepared for 
the enjoyment of worldly objects. And as ail his posterity are 
born destitute of the moral image of God, they have nothing in 
their hearts which prepares them for the enjoyment of spiritual 
objects. They are as really disqualified for the enjoyment of 
heavenly objects, as the blind, deaf, or dead, are for the enjoy- . 
ment of light, colors, and melodious sounds. Hence the rear 
son why they are iti scripture represented as blind, deaf, and 
dead. They have no taste or relish for any objects, but those 
of a worldly nature, such as property, honor, and sensual de- 
lights. 

Hence we find it is a fact, that when a door of mercy is open- 
ed to sinners by the death of Christ, and provision is made for. 
their entertainment and salvation, and all are invited to come 
unto the supper prepared for them, and not one will come ; all 
wish to be excused,«and make light of the invitation, and go 
their ways, one to his farm and another to his merchandise. 
Why are men guilty of such almost unaccountable conduct ? 
Reason teaches, that when perishing sinners are dying, they 
would hear the invitation, * Come, for all things are ready,' 
with joy ; and that all would flock to the marriage supper of the 
Son of God, in haste, and with gladness. But no, they prefer 
this world to the gospel feast, and will not come to Christ for 
life. And the reasons are, they have no appetite, no relish, 
for earthly, perishing objects. And as all men are governed, 
not by reason, but by their hearts, so they will forever act ac- 
cording to the nature of the appetites which govern them. 
This is the reason, why we see God the fountain of all good 
forsaken, Chrbt slighted and rejected, and the gospel supper 
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i«g1ected. This is the reason, why we see mankind so earnest in 
their pursuits after worldly good. They have no love for God, 
but they love tliis world. Hence they worship and serve the 
creature, and not the Creator. 

The supper prepared for sinners in this world is the marriage 
supper of the Lamb in heaven, upon which saints and angels 
feast. It includes every source of happiness enjoyed in heaven.. 
And for the reason sinners do not delight in it on this earth, 
for the same reason they would not enjoy it in heaven. Hence 
if they were admitted into that blessed state, they would not 
find one object thereto afford them the least satisfaction. They 
would- take *no delight in the marriage supper of the Lamb ; 
and they would find no earthly objects there to feast and enter- 
tain them. So that heaven would not afford them one object 
of pleasure. But as thei*e they would clearly see, ,that God 
was against them, that saints and angels hated their characters, 
and every thing was opposed to their pride, and self exalting 
dispositions ; and that they were really only fit to be despised, 
and treated as enemies to all good ; every thing, would be a 
source of pain to them. Instead of being hf^py, they would 
be exceedingly miserable. The reason is, they have no relish 
for the pleasures of that world. And they will find there no 
earthly riches, honors, or pleasures, to afford them any delight. 
As they cannot be happy there they will be excluded, and con- 
fined in the prison of darkness, the only place for wlueh their 
hearts are prepased. There in confinement they can no more 
disturb the peace and happiness of God's kingdom. We now 
see, why a change of heart is necessary to heavenly felicity ; 
we see why a person, unless born again, cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The reason is, men in their natural state 
have no appetite, no relish, for any of those objects which con- 
stitute the marriage feast of the Lamb, and which arc the only- 
sources of felicity after death. 

II.* Attend to the nature of that change, which is effected in 
regeneration. Regeneration is a new creation. There is some- 
thing created in the heart, which had never before had any ex- 
istence in it. This is a truth taught in msmy passages of scrip- 
ture. The apostle saith, If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. Neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. And that which is created in 
the heart, is called the neiv man, the inner man. So we are 
commanded to put off the old man, and put on the new man. 
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And as in regeneration something new is created, hence all who 
are born again are stiled new creatures, and are said to be cre- 
ated, to be the subjects of a creation. " We are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus." This workmanship is a creation. 
Saints are new men, created after God in righteousness and 
holiness. And have put on the new man, which is renew- 
ed in knowledge after the image of him that created him. So 
they are called new born babes. 

As regeneration is evidently, according to scripture, a crea- 
tion ; we may ask, what is created ^ An appetite, relish, or 
disposition to be pleased with divine objec\s, is what is created 
in the heart. By creating this relish, the lost moral image of 
God isrestoied; the holy image with which Adam was crea- 
ted. " Put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." Here the new man created 
is after God, a likeness of God, which consists in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. And the new man is said to be after 
the image of him that created him. Such texts make it evi- 
dent, that it) regeneration the moral image of God, which was 
lost by the fall, is restored. The moral character of God is 
love, or benevolence. God is love. His moral image in men 
is the same disposition, appetite, or relish, which is styled love; 
that love to God and man, which the law requires. 

By this we see what the new creation is. It is the creation 
of that relish, which prepares a person to be pleased and de- 
lighted with that class of objects, called moral, or spiritual, or 
divine. It is an appetite or disposition to be pleased and de- 
lighted with the ch^acter of God, of Christ, with the law and 
government of God, with the truths or doctrines of the gospel, 
with the service of God, with the characters of saints and an- 
gels ; and all those objects, which are' the sources of all the 
joys and felicity in heaven. Objects of this class infinitely ex- 
ceed in value, beauty, glory, and excellence, that class which 
is generally styled earthly, worldly, temporal, and fading. 
We have shown that no one, antecedent to regeneration, has 
any delight in this divine class of objects. So far from it, that 
as they are opposed to the desires and pursuits of men, they 
excite in the hearts of the unrenewed hatred and opposition. 
But when born again, with this new relish they are prepared to 
be pleased with them, to love, and desire them as their portion. 
This new appetite created in the heart is a spiritual, holy lift ; 
it is the eye of the heart by which it discerns the beauty of di- 
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vine objects ; the ear by which they hear witli pleasure the 
voice of God in all his doctnnes and precepts ; the sense of 
smelling^ by which they smell the sweet odor of divine things ; 
the relish, or palate, by which they taste superlative sweetness 
in spiritual objects ; and the feeling or sense, by which they re- 
joice in God with joy unspeakable. This new appetite creat- 
ed in the heart comprises every sense, which is ascribed to 
saints in the word of God, and which is peculiar to them. 
Hence,when a person is bom again,he is said to have eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and a heart to realize and love all the beauties and 
glories of divine objects. He is no longer in a state of perfect 
spiritual dedth, darkness, deafness, and brutish stupidity. The 
crsation of this new appetite is bringing persons from darkness 
into marvellous light. This new relish, created in the heart, is 
light infused into it. This is the way by which God shines 
into the heart. And this new appetite is a principle of light in 
the heart, by which christians shine as lights in the world. 
They emit rays of light ; and these rays are a reflexion of di- 
vine light, as the moon reflects the rays of the sun. And by 
this light they glorify their Father, who is in heaven. 

Hence saints are called children of the light, and of the day. 
They are said to come to the light, and walk in it. They 
love the light, and hate the darkness in which they once liv- 
ed. And if they live as they ought, their light shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. And like stars they will shine 
around the throne of the Lamb forever, reflecting the light of 
the sun of righteousness. 

When persons are born again they are brought into » new 
world ; as really so as a person born blind, and afterward has 
eyes given him ; or as one born deaf has ears given him to 
hear ; or as one raised to life from actual death, will appear to 
himself to be in a new world. Now they see beauties, which 
they never saw before ; they hear the melody of God's voice, 
which they never heard before ; and they have new Hews, new 
feelings^ affections and desires, and will live a new life. With 
them according to scripture, old things are done away ; they 
no longer place their aflfections on this world, nor seek it as 
their portion ; behold all things are become new. They view 
divine objects in a new light, and experience now views, feel- 
ings, affections, and joys, to which they had always been stran- 
gers. We hence see, that creating this new holy relish in the 
heart, according to representations in the bible, makes them 
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new creatures ; it is giving them eyes to see, ears to hear, lifir 
from the dead ; briaging them into a new world, in which the 
beauties and glories of divine objects excite in them new views, 
affections, and new feelings of joy and delight. Now thejr 
walk in the light, love it, become lights themselves, and shine 
to the praise of divine grace. This is a great, and blessed, 
wonderful, and glorious change ; and it consists prtmart/y in 
creating in the heart this new appetite, restoring the lost image 
of God. They hereby become the children of God, sustain a 
new relation to him ; and are now prepared to love, serve, and 
enjoy him here and forever. 

Again. Creating this holy relish in the heart, in which this 
great change consists, is effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the office work of the spirit to renew the Lear^ 
and then carry on the glorious work of sanctificaUon, till 
saints arrive to the stature of perfect men in Christ. Hence 
we are said to be bom of the Spirit And we find the great 
work of renewing and sanctifying the heart, is generally in 
scripture ascribed to the Spirit, the third person in the God- 
head. Hence the reason why saints are called spiritual ; why 
they are led by the Spirit, and by him quickened, purified, and 
assisted. The sanctification of the Spirit begins in regenera- 
tion, and is carried on by his influences to the perfect day. 
By the Spirit we are renewed, created anew, purified, enlight- 
ened, quickened, and filled with joy and consolation. This is 
a most glorious work of the Spirit, a work absolutely necessa- 
ry to eternal life. How great, then, is the promise and gift of 
the Spirit. And as far as any oppose this work of the Spirit, 
they are said to resist the Holy Ghost, to quench, and grieve 
the Spirit. And this is one of the greatest,and most dangerous 
sins ; because there is danger of blaspheming the Spirit, and 
committing the sin which will never be forgiven. 

And this work of the Spirit is instantaneous. Creation from 
nothing, or producing something new, is always an instanta- 
neous work. It is absurd to suppose a thing to be only in pari 
brought into existence. God said, le^ there be light, and ugbt 
was. It was not some time rising into real being, it existed in- 
stantly. Every person, in a spiritual sense, is either dead or 
alive. He is not a day, or one moment, passing from death 
to life. By the agency of the Spirit this new appetite is ini- 
stantly created. Although regeneration is an instantaneous 
work, yet the work of sanctification is progressive. This 
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>^ork begins id regeneral'idri, aiid in an itisfant ; and others ^t 
progresses through life. Saints b^gin to live in a moment ; 
but this life is increased, and invigorated all their days, till 
they reach heaven. 

It will be Well also to observe here, a f^W things more in re- 
latioQ to ihis change. when all the passa- 

ges of scripture are cs nd their import is 

understood, that the o ly done in. regenera- 

tion, is the creation o in the heart. This 

is creating anew, and mage ofGod, which 

wns lost at the fall of ue, then some ideas, 

which many bring int s. Some treat the 

subject as though they believed the change consisted in alter- 
ing the nature of sin. As though pride was changed into hu"- 
mility, selfishness into benevolence, and love for this world in 
a love for heavenly things ; opposition to God into love to 
him, hatred to men into love for them, and so in relation to 
other sinf\il alleclions ; as though their nature is so altered, 
that from being sinful they now become holy. But this senti- 
meut appears to be contrary to scripture, to reason, and to all 
sound philosophy of the mind. Sin may be subdued, and 
eradicated from tbe heart ; but its nature cannot be changed. 
To suppose, that pride can be changed into humility, or any 
sinful affection can be made holy, is very absurd. Not only 
so, but this would effectually destroy that warfare, which all 
christiiins experience. For to make a warfare on this ground, 
the same affection, as pride for example, must be partly pride, 
and partly humility, or partly holy, and partly sinful ; and 
ithen tlie contest would consist in haviog the same sinful 
affection fight against itself. The proud or sinful part, light- 
ing against the holy or humble part. This Is representing the 
same affection as having two natures opposed to eacli oiher. 
Every affection is no more than a feeling and desire, simple in 
theif nature. And to represent an affection as having two na!- 
(ores, and opposed to itself, Is ps absurd as to suppose the 
Same drop of water as having iWo natures ; one part a fluid, 
and'the other a solid. This is so absurd every one will reject 
the sentiment, as soon as the inconsistency of it is fairly stated. 

Some speak in such a manner as would lead one to suppose, 
they considered sin as wholly subdued and eradicated in regen- 
eration. In this sense they seem to understand the passage, in 
which God savs, I will take away their heart of stone and give 
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dMn ft heart ef flesh« Whatever nuty be flMf meti^p' t^ Hh 
passage, it canuot meaD) that all sio is eradicated. For if fUi^ 
were the fact, christians would uever experience tiny wai4ifii« 
within. For this warfare cimsists in the opposition of the flesb 
to the spirit, or of the old man to the new man. Bm accordtc j 
to this sentiment, when a p«rson is born again, the fles^^ the 
old man, is subdued, eradicated, no longer has any bein^ in the 
heart. The scriptore every where represents christiafis as hav- 
ing a body of sin and death remaining in them ; as hciving 
flesh, and spirit, an old and new man, fighting a^iust ei^ch eith- 
er. Hence taking away the stony heart, and giving a heaif 
of flesh cannot mean, that sin is all eradicated, and the person 
is now perfectly holy. To construe it consistently with oftber 
passages, its meaning niiist be« that the power of the stonjr 
neart is lessened, has received a deadly wound, will no moie 
reign without opposition, and will finally be wholly subdued, 
and eradicated. If, then, we make the word of Ciod our ^mde^ 
we must still view a person who is bcNn^ again as having evefy 
sin, the old man, as still r^naining in him. Not one sin is erad* 
icated. And all the change is this ; a new, holy, principle is 
created in the heart, which will ever fight against all rennahi- 
ing sin, and daily weaken its power, and keep it in sufajectiMi, 
until the day arrives, when the new man will gain the victoryi 
and all remaining sin will be wholly and forever sabdeed«r 
eradicated. Then die person is perfect, perfectly lioly^ and 
has no sin remaining to pollute him, or disturb his peace and 
happiness. 

There are also some, who consider regeneration rfs irnmeA* 
ately aflecting all the faculties of the mind. They say, that 
this change consists in enlightening the understanding, renew- 
mg the heart, and subduing the will. Hence regeneration 
does not respect directly one faculty, any more than taotbrr. 
This is confounding things, which ought to be distingiiisfaed| 
and surrounds tbe subject with mist aind darkness. It is trti^ 
that this great change aflects all the faculties Indirectly ; tatt 
the immediate eflect produced is in one faculty only. Tlie 
heart is the subject wrought upon, and a fleeted, as has heeft 
shown in all that has been said on this subject. In the beait 
a new appetite is created. When this is done, a person is pre* 
pared to be pleased with a divine class of objects. Light in 
tbe oQderstanding,andthe obedience of the will, are conseqnen- 
«es5 which follow this change^ in the heart. The nnderstanil' 
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inpr and the will itre ever under the influence and governnwiit' 
of the heart. Hence as long as the heart continues totally cor* 
rupt, all the other faculties will have a wrong direction. But 
as far as the heart is renewed and right, the other faculties 
will then have 9 right direction. A reformation in every per- 
son must begin in the heart. And creating this uew relish in 
the heart will incline every person to lead a new life ; and so 
far ab he is gove> ued by this holy relish, all the exercises and 
operatior» a the mind will be directed to the glory of God. 

When the heai't is »^>»ewed as explained, a person then de- 
lights in the cha»*aricr of God, and in all that class of objects 
called mora' or divine. Now the person will delight in con- 
templating and studying them. He will, therefore, confine the 
attention of the understanding to them. Now the understand- 
ing beholds nef*' h«^auties, perceives new sensations and desires, 
gains clear nnd d'sticict vice's of every gospel doctrine, and will 
improve in knowledge daily. Previous to this change in the 
lieart, and while securt, he seldom attended to divine objects ; 
and when he did, the disi*elis>hof the heart to the truth blinded, 
and prejudiced him to ^uch a degree, be was more likelj* to 
embrace errors than the truth. The heart blinded the under- 
standing, and by its influence led him to juflge of every thing 
so as to please the heart. Under conviction, previous to re- 
generation, persons through the influence of fear turn their at- 
tention to divine objects ; and the truth is so obvious, they soon 
perceive they are great sinners, justly deserve hell, are depen- 
dent, and if saved, it must be by grace. This light prepares 
the way for a change of the heart. Vet they see no beauty in di- 
vine objects ; and instead of being pleased with them, opposi- 
tion is excited ; fear, and the distress which attends it, is a load 
too heavy to be borne long at a time. But as soon as the 
heart is renewed, then divine objects please him ; his fears and 
distress of mind are gone ; he is relieved of his load and bur- 
den. And these objects, which before gave him pain, now 
please him, and afibrd him great satisfaction. The new sen- 
sations, joys, and desires, which he experiences, are new objects 
of perception. He now knows what the feelifigs and joys of 
religion are. In this respect the understanding has new light, 
which is atttuned by experience, as the greater part of our 
knowledge is. Now be will attend to the truth, will make it a 
subject of study, and will be daily growing in light and knowl*. 
^gt^ And his understanding will b^ more.ieiilighteQed iofteo,- 
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But all this light or knowledge is the consequence, the fruit, of 
the change produced in the heart. Before bis heart is changed, 
a person's understanding is unimpaired, is sound and good. A 
person in a dungeon with good eyes cannot see ol^ects. Bst 
the fault is not in his eyes. So a person in an unrenewed state 
is kept by his evil heart \n darkness ; and many fu^ surprising** 
ly ignorant of divine truth. But the fault is not in the nnder- 
standing ; its eyes are sound apd good. Remove every ob^ 
stacle which had perverted the understanding, and kept its eyes 
closed ; then it will perform its office, apd judge of diviQft thii^s 
according to truth, As the understanding is not impaired by 
the fail, but is blinded by the heart as our natural eyes are by 
a thick vail ; sq remove thi3 vail, and the aversion of the heart 
to truth, the pnderstanding will tl^en see objects as tb^ aie, 
apd improve in light and knowledge. Hence as the under- 
standing is pot impaired b^ the fall, and, considered as an «ye, 
is in a sound healthy state, it needs no change or alteration* 
All that is waot^^g is, to. remove the vail which Uiods it, which 
intercepts its sight. This vail is the heart. Renewing or ere- 
ating this holy relish in the heart, is removing this vail, as far 
as a person is governed by this pew appetite. As sin still re- 
mains in the bea^t, so far as this governs, his understanding 
will be still blinded ; hu.t so far e^s his new ta^te governs, it will 
see, and judge of things as they are. ^enoe the light of the 
understanding is the consequence and fruit pf regeneration. So 
that this change makes no; alteration in the ui^derslanding ; U 
respects the heart solely aixd primarily, and UgUtin the intellec- 
tual part is a consequence of iJU 

With respect to tbe will^ it 1$ always obedient to the bieart. 
It is always e:certedaccor4ingto,the pleasure of the ]peart« The 
design of every volition, is to obtain th^ object, wbi(^ is pleas- 
ing an^ gratifying tf> the heart. Hence the way to subdue th^ 
will is to renew the b.e^t. It is said,, '^ Thy peopk aball bt. 
willing in the day of thy power." Whea t^ day arrJ|veS|^ ia 
whi^h the power of God Is everted to renfw the heart, tbea the 
will is obedient;^ As '^e heart has a. new pleasure, so now 
there will be a new train, of volitions. It is also said, bis aic^ 
rows sl^al) be sharp in th^ heart of tbe king's enemies. Wfae& 
the enemies of God see their wickedness and danger, this light 
ia the understanding excites painful sensations iii; the beaxlt^ 
sen3ii fioD^,k,e^n «\s those pjcoducedby arr'Ows, when. th^ woumi 



and pierce the heart of the body. When Christ says. Ye wiU 
not come unto me, every oae would be ready to ask, why will 
they not come ? The itjason is, the character of Christ does 
not please the natural heart, but is offensive to it. So the will, 
ever obedient to the heart, rejects him. Renew the heart, then 
the will readily chooses him as a Savior. Creating* a new rel- 
ish in the heart is the way by which persons ace drawn to Christ, 
and made willing to come unto him for life. 

The will viewed as a faculty is not impaired, nor its nature 
altered, by tl^e fall. After Adam sinned he wasjust as capable 
of choosing and refusing objects, as he was previous to his fall. 
But a very great chajige took place in his heart. He lost his 
holy relish, and was no more pleased, as he had been, with mor- 
al and divine objects. Now his heart was imperfect, sinful, and 
corrupt. It now, like a vail, blinded the understanding, and 
coa>manded the will to reject God, and choose this world fot a, 
portion. But when the heart is renewed, it is again pleased 
with divine objects ; the vail being removed, the understand-^ 
iog is filled with light, and the will is directed to r^ect the. 
worlds and seek God as the best portion and fountain of living 
waters. The motion of every faculty will be towards God as 
its centre, as far as a person is influenced and governed by this 
new and holy appetite. This is the way in which the under- 
standing and will are affected, in regeneration. The heart or 
taste is the subject of the operations of the Holy Spirit, and the 
only sitbject difectly and immediately affected. In this facul- 
ty a great and glorious change is effected by creating in it a 
pew and' benevolent appetite. In consequence of which the un- 
derstand^^ is greatly enlightened, and the will is obedient to 
the heart, and conformable to the law of God ; and tlie life ami 
conduct of the person, from that day he is renewed, will har- 
monise with the doctrines and precepts of the gospelv as far as. 
he is governed by this new relish created in him. 

Agaii). Some suppose regeneration is effected by light, 
and moral persuasion. They suppose that light and proper 
nKitives are sufficient to change the heart, and produce an en^; 
tire refo^anjon in any person. 

But surely such persons have no correct views of the htiniau: 
mind, or of the nature of moral depravity. K they had^ they 
w.ould agree with the scriptures in viewing regeneration to be 
a new creation ; $o that all, who are born again, may with 
p^priety be s^.led new creaiures. Buthas light in the intellect 
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l^ower to create something from nothing f Have any matives. 
power to create something new ? If any can believe this, thejc 
bc^i ay great ignorance respecting the nature of light, and tha 
influence of motives, and the faculties and operations of the 
mind of man. Facts and experience both prove that light, in- 
stead of rectifying the corrupt heart, excites its opposition to 
God and ti*e truth. This is the effect of light on a depraved, 
corrupt heart, as is daily proved by facts and experience. And 
no motives will ever influence a person to choose or r^ect ob- 
jects of volition, contrary to the pleasure of the heart. The 
will has no pt^wer over the heart. The will does not go vera 
the heart, but is governed and influenced by it. This also i% 
evident, from facts and experience. We may, therefore, as 
soon expect water will run from the centre of gravitation, as 
expect light and motives will change the heart, or produce any 
radical change in the feelings and desires of men. As the will 
is governed by the heart, motives will never influence the will 
to choose contrary to the pleasure of the heart. And light will 
here, as it forever will in hell, excite opposition against God, in- 
stead of producing any friendly feelings, as long as the pleasure 
oi, the heart remains unrenewed. 

If all that has been suggested on this subject is true, and 
harmonizes with the word of God, and agrees with facts and 
experience, a«» has been made evident ; every one must be con«' 
vinced, that the Holy Spirit in regenerating men does, iimne JtV 
ately and directly^ no more than create in the heai't that holy 
reUsh or moral image of God lost by the fall. And this crea^ 
tion is sufficient to account for all the new views, feelings, de- 
sires, and joys, which the regenerate experience ; and for the 
new life, which they live. And this will be further confirmed . 
and illustrated, by what will be said under the next general 
branch of this subject. 

III. Describe llie /rm^5 of regeneration. 

These fruits are internal and external* When internal 
fruits appears in the life, actions, and conduct of persons, they 
are then external and visible. It will be most instructive to at- 
tend in the first place to those internal fruits, which ay[j-enew- 
ed persons experience. It has been made evident, that all the 
change eflfected immediately in regeneration consists in the ere* 
ation of that new, holy appetite, which was lost by the fall of 
our first parents. 

This was created in Adam, when God gave him b^ijig. J|t 
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«onsdtuted one part of bis h^ing. This, and the other appe^ 
tites created in his heart, were active principles, and prepared 
him for all the exercises and actions necessary to his being and 
happiness in this life, and the life to succeed. When this was 
lost, he had no relish for the class of objects styled moral or di- 
vine. But when it is anew created in the heart of any of his 
posterity, then such persoo is prepared to relish a»}d feed on di- 
vine objects. — As the appetite of hunger prepares persons to 
relish food, and all the different species of it ; so this holy ap- 
petite prepares a person to relish and delight in divine objects. 
And in attending to the operations or exercises of this appetite, 
we n»ust carefully observe its primary^ its secondary^ and its 
third class of affections. For its operations are divisible into 
these three distinct classes. And by attending to these classes 
every one will be better able to judge, whether he has ever pass- 
ed from death unto life. And, 

1. Attention will be given to the primary operations of this 
holy appetite. 

Evei'y reader will readily see, that no object can affect the 
heart, unless seen or known ; or unless it is in view of the mind. 
When a person is renewed, and divine objects pass in review ' 
of the mind, he will have feelings and affections correspondent 
to their nature. When his attention is fixed on the character 
of God, of Christ, or of saints, he will feel an inward delight, 
what some call joy. They appear to him beautiful, and he 
never saw them in this light before. And such persons often 
say, that every thing they see appears new to them ; they seem 
to be in a new 'world. This is occasioned entirely by a new 
sensation. They never before experienced that kind of de- 
light, joy, or satisfaction in viewiiig divine objects, whii;h they 
now feel. As they have a new and most pleasant sensation 
within, and as they do not reflect that this is caused by a change 
in their hearts, their first thought is apt to be, that the things * 
they see are altered ; and they are of course in a new world. 
It may be compared to this. A person, who never delighted 
jn music, but had painful sensations when he heard it, we will 
suppose has his ear so altered as to relish music. He hears it, 
and experiences delightflil and transporting sensations. He 
would be apt to say, the music he heard was a new kind, such 
as he never heard before. And this is the occasion of his new 
sensations. Yet on reflection he would soon be convinced, that 
his new sensations arose from a change in his ear. When a 
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person is born again, the first alteration he experiences is a 
new sensation, which he considers very pleasant ; and so sweety 
and diferent from any he had ever felt, he wishes to have it 
continued. His pleasure is such, he cannot conceive it possi- 
bly for him or any one to experience any which would be sweet- 
er in their nature. ' Now it seems to him that he has found 
true happiness, which he had been always seeking, but had 
never found. Now, as Christ said, he wilf thirst no more ; he 
will no more thirst after any other species of happiness, or any 
other water than that which affords him such delight. 

But he will desire the continuance and increase of his pres- 
ent pleasure. As he has a new sensation, so divine objects 
appear new to him. The divine character, the character of 
Christ, the law and government of God^ sjxints, and gospel 
doctrines, appear new, beautiful and glorious. Some experi- 
ence this new and pleasant sensation, in. a greater measure than 
others do. But all feel it in a greater or less degree. — ^This 
inward, delightful, satisfying sensation, is the first primary op*- 
eraiion of this holy appetite. * In an active sense the person 
Tti^y ?ny, bis heart delights in God, in Christ, in divine objects, 
as ' ' y succeed each other in view of the mind. 

From this new sensation a new class of desires or affections 
will arise. He will desire the continuance and increase of the 
satisfaction be then feels. He will desire to have daily com- 
munion with God, to have increasing and clearer views of hh' 
glory, to serve and glorify him. It will be his desire to put 
all his trust in Christ, to have a greater sense of his beauty and 
preciousness, to be one with him, and enjoy him as his belov- 
ed. He will desire to enjoy the society and conversation df 
saints, and to unite with them in acts of worship. He will de- 
sire their growth in grace, and the increase oi their happiness. 
He w^ill desire the salvation of all men, as far as is consistent. 
It will be his desire to have all come to Christ, and feel what 
be feels. But it is not necessary to be any more particular. 
Suffice it to say here, that for every divine object, which af^ 
fords him inward delight, he will have a desire corresponding 
with the nature of his sensation. And these desires will be 
numerous ; and will constitute what is called in scripture, pant- 
ing after God, hungering aud thirsting after righteousness. — ^ 
And this new sensation, with the desires which immediately 
arise from it, and are connected with it, are intended by love ; 
love to God, to Christ, to saints, to enemies, and to the truth. 
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Such «ensaticMi8^ with their attendant dedrei^ eonstitnte that 
love which the law requires towards God and man ; that gos- 
pel charity, without which dotbing can profit us. What other 
sense can any one aMx to the term love to God and men ? Do 
not those, who havt that love for God the law requires, delight 
in bis character, and dtsire to have him glorified f Do they 
not desire to be conformed to Ood, to enjoy him daily, and with 
increasibg sSktisfaotion ? And Can any person be said to love 
God, who does not delight in him ; and who has no desires for 
his glory, or to be like him, and serve him ? If not, it is cer* 
tain that by love to God is meant, delight in his character, 
with every desire correspondent with it. And the same exer- 
cises or. operations are included in the term love, when any di- 
vine things are the objects of it^ Hence, in the sense now ex- 
plained, love to God, to Christy to saints, to all men, and to the 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and the service of Jeho- 
vah) is the first, primary operation of this holy appetite. And 
of any persons find they have not those primary exercises, they 
may rely on it, they have not any of the fruits of regeneration ; 
and are not renewed in spirit. For they must have the prima- 
ry, before they can have any of the secondary fruits of the 
Spirit. \ 

It is proper now to observe, that some objects^ which belong 
to the class of moral objects, instead of afibrding pleasant 
sensations, excite direcdy the contrary^ This is true with re- 
spect to every species of sin. When a person is bom again, 
when he has a view of sin in others, especially in himself^ it ex-» 
dites in him a disagreeable sensation, a sensation more or 
. less painful. A desire immedisitely arises to have sin sub- 
dued, and eradicated from his heart. It appears to him in 
a new light; as odious, hateful, and one of the greatest or most 
awful evils that has existence. He feels a decided opposition 
against it. It is his most formidable enemy, and he views it in 
this light, and hates it. The reasons why sin is thus hateful to 
him are many, and it may be he has never reflected on them. 
He hates it in reality, because it separates between him and 
God; is an obstacle in the way, which prevents his serving and 
enjoying Him as he wishes ; renders him unlike his Maker ; le- 
moves him to a great moral distance from the fountain of all 
good ; and hardens, blinds and stapifies his heart, and unfits 
lum for the services and enjoyments of heaven. These are the 
reasons why sin is so painful and hateful. And though he 

17 
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cannot perhaps tell why he hates h, yet he feels this av^io« 
to It. And the more he becomes acquainted with its penriciotis 
nature, on his journey through the world, the more he will bate 
it, groan under it as the greatest barden, and more fervently 
desire its destruction. Now the painful sensations sin occasions, 
and the desires he immediately has to be delivered from its pow- 
er, and to be washed from its pollution, are the primary opera- 
tions of this holy appetite towards it. These primary exercises 
are in scripture denominated sorrow, grief, hatred and repent- 
ance. By these terms is meant, that to the new bom soul 
sin is a painful, hateful object; the destruction of which he 
desires more fervently than the ruin of any other enemy. And 
it is thus painful and hateful to him, s^nd an object of his great- 
est aversion, for the reasons which have been given. Hence, 
if he knew he should never be punished for sin, yet his aversion 
to it would be the same, and of the same nature that has been 
represented. We now see what the primary operations of this 
holy appetite are. This appetite delights primarily in no ob- 
jects, but those included in the class of moral objects. These, 
especially God, it regards with supreme affection. They are 
to the renewed the sweetest sources of their happiness. They 
esteem them as their portion ;. and are ready now to renounce 
every other object, for the sake of enjoying forever these wells 
of salvation. Under the influence of the pleasant sensations they 
feel, and the desires which attend them, they do and will turn 
about, and tread the narrow path, and $eek heaven as •their 
home. Having given this view of the primary fruits of regene- 
ration, we may 

2. Attend to the operations of this new appetite. 

As every person, when renewed, will delight in divine ob- 
jects, he win experience a desire for the continuance and in- 
crease of the happiness he now experiences. And as these de- 
pend on the increase of his appetite for such objects, he wiH 
desire to grow in grace. And as the growth of every thiiig, 
and the performance of every Work, is effected by mearts^ so he 
finds means are requisite to his growth in grace and happiness. 
Hence from his pleasure in divine objects will arise a seconda- 
ry class of affections or desires. And these desires have for 
their object all those things which are the imans of their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and grace. Accordingly, every thing 
which is really a means of a christian's growth in grace, fbom 
infancy to manhood, will be an object ^f his desire. In such 
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iii«an$ be ta^kes satisfaction, and desires tbem, not on theur own 
account, but for the sake of those objects which are in them- 
selves pleasant, and are the primary sources of his happiness. 
A person loves food for the body for two reasons. One is, he 
fiuds it is necessary to preserve life, health, the increase of 
s^ength, anc^ vigpr. Another is, tlie food suits his taste, anfl 
he takes satisfaction in eating; it is one source of his happiness^ 
Xhen when he Qnds certain means are necessary to obtain food, 
and preserve a sufficient supply, he will delight in using them i 
lie will desire them, and attend to them. Hedce the reason 
\irhy men love land, cattle, labor, money, and every other ob- 
J^^ct needful to preserve life and promote their comfort. But 
tjiese means jare not desired on their own account, but merely 
€^ the sake of procuring food, and other gratifications for the 
bodily appetite^. 

So when persons are raised from moral death to life, they 
experience a new kind of pleasure, and delight exceedingly in 
the character of God, the living fountain of waters, in Christ, 
apd in the happiness of all in his kingdom. These objects are 
in themselves vecy pleasant and delightful. They know these 
objeets ar^ a fountain of, bliss ; they know that their essential 
ej»:ellendes csumot be increased ; but they very soon leara 
that their glories may be displayed, and that their happiness 
ia tbem may. be increased; and they find the increase of thei^ 
bappiuess depends on the appetite, the relish they have foe 
tbem. Heoce the increase of this relish, their growth in grace, 
aad conformity to God, is by them fervently desired. And a& 
mews are appointed by God for them to use, and to promote 
tfleir growth in grace, these means are objects of their desire 
attd love, m>t on their pwn account, but for the sake of pro- 
moting their conformity to God, and happiness in Him. 

The means which God has appointed for the growth in gracei 
of his children, are, the doctiines and precepts of the gospej^ a 
preached gospel, by which doctrines and precepts are explain- 
ed and enforced ; the holy Sabbath; all divine ordinances ; re- 
ligious cpn^rence and society; meditation on divine subjects ; 
prayer; watching; self-denial; mahntaming the christian war- 
fare. These, and similar things are the means by which the 
growth of grace is promoted^ tUl we reach a perfect stature in 
Christ. These meaos afford satisfaction, are objects of fervent 
desiF]^, for the sake of attaining unto perfection in holi- 
ness and bliss. And till persons love God, they ha^e ne 
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But as soon as tbey love and delight in God, then w4 
find these secondary desires operate* Now they love'tha 
word of God, its doctrines and precepts. Now they love the 
preaching of the word. They love prayer, have fervent desiref 
to come before God and supplicate for mercy. They earnest^ 
desire religious conference and society. The Sabbath is tbeiir 
delight. They love all ordinances, and all the means of gracep 
and desire the enjoyment of these means and privileges, and 
will diligently use them, and cry to God for a blessiag to attend 
them, that they may promote their growth in grace, and de-^ 
light in God, and prepare them for a heavenly state. Before 
persons are renewed, they have no real love for the Bible« 
Hence they seldom read the word, seldom pray, or use oth^ 
means. And as far as they do use them, they are either inflti->* 
enced by fear, or custom, or some other selfish and unhallowed 
motive. But as soon as persons are born again, and have once 
tasted that the Lord is good, and experienced new and ravishri 
Ing delight in Him, they then have a new clasa of feelings, and' 
of desires for all the appointed means of grace. Now they love' 
to read and meditate on the word of God, it is more preeious 
to them than silver or gold, sweeter than honey ; tbey delight 
in the Sabbath, in hearing the word preached; one day in Grod'&- 
courts is better than a thousand spent in sin and worldly put^^ 
suits. Now they love their closets, and enter them to convfjwe. 
Knd commune with God. Now they love to meet with the 
saints of God, for religious conference, society and prayer4 
They love to draw near to God in all his ordinances. They love 
to watch, deny self, fight against sin, and prees forwatdtowardft 
perfection. This love for the means of instruction and grace^- 
and their desires to enjoy and use them diligently, are fruits oC 
the Spirit. They are properly secondary fruits ; because if they • 
hadinot the primai*y fruits, such as delight in God, they would 
not have this secondary class of desires and. afiectioos. The- 
secondary are inseparably connected with th^ primary ; and so . 
united, that their satisfaction in the use of means will never be . 
greater than this delight in God. And, indeed, in proportion 
as a person's relish for the living fountain of waters and hi& 
delight in it varies, at one time strong and forvent, and a^ 
another weak and faint; in the same proportion he will find hia 
j^atisfaction and diligence in using means wiU vary ; and in bii 
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formal, jast as his relish is, either strong, or faint. 
' Hence these secondary fruits of the Spirit are real evidences 
(!»f grace, as well as the primary fruits. If then persons find 
tfaey do not delight in reading and meditating on the word of 
Ood, nor in hearing it preached, nor in prayer, nor in divine 
Ordinances, nor in religious conference and society, nor any of 
the appointed means of their salvation; they ma^ rest assured 
they have never passed from death to life. If they say they 
bave tasted, all things have appeared new to them, they have 
been greatly elated with joy, and felt more happiness in an 
hour, than in all their life before; yet after this do not fervently 
desire the means of their growth, and do not take satisfactfon 
in them, and are not careful to use them with diligence ; they 
may conclude all the pleasures they have experienced, and con- 
eerning which they have so much to say, is no more than the 
experience of stony ground hearers, or of those mentioned 
Hebrews vl, who fell away, and drew back unto perdition. AIL 
may rely qn it, that if they do not experience the secondary 
fraits of the Spirit, they have never had the primary fruits; and 
if they still retain this hope, they are deceived, and will hear 
Christ at last say, I iiever knew you. Hence it is all import- 
ant to be. well acquainted with the secondary, as well as the 
primary fruits of the Spirit, in order to judge correctly con- 
cerning our spiritual state. If persons have the secondary ' 
fraits of die Spirit, they will labor as earnestly for the bread of 
life, as men of the world do for bread for th<» body. For their 
whole work in this life consists in their using the means God 
has appointed for their growth in knowledge and grace, and 
ripeness for heavenly mansions. And their desires for these 
means, that they may grow, are so fervent, they will prompt 
them to use them diligently. It will be their daily work. Hence 
they persevere, hold on and hold out to the end, and finally 
CGtoquer, and receive a crown of life. But those who have not 
these secondary fruits, soon lose their first counterfeit relish ; 
and then, though various motives may induce them to lead a 
mora! life Kke the Pharisees, yet they will be formal, cojd and 
barren in religion, without ever manifesting the life or power 
of it. And some will not persevere in this cold, moral, formal 
course, but return again to their former mode of living, and 
wallowing in the filth of sin. Wherefore, let all examine whe^ 
Iher they have these secondary fruits of the Spirit. 
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S. There is one more class of holy desireg and affections ta 
be considered, as the fruits of the Spirit, or new birth. 

To understand this part of our subject distinctly, it is neces- 
sary to remark, that Christ the King in Zion has enemies, 
and these are enemies to his kingdom, and to all his subjects 
and friends. They are determined, violent, numerous and pow-» 
erful enemies. Their aim is, to .dethrone Christ if possible, 
destroy his kingdom, all his subjects and disciples. These 
enemies are satan with all t^is legions, all remaining sin In the 
heart, all infidels and unrenewed persons, the charms and flat- 
teries of this world, powerful temptations, all errors in doctrine 
and practice. These are inimical to Christ, to his cause, and 
. to his real friends and followers. They are constantly oppo- 
sing Christians, fighting against them, and aiming at their de- 
sti*uction. Can real Christians view these enemies with indif- 
ference ? Will not their opposition to every thing which the 
saint loves, highly prizes, and seeks as his treasure, excite 
feelings and desires in their hearts of some kind or other f Bat 
what are the feelings and afiecions which opposition from such 
enemies will excite ? Tlie word of God teaches how we shaU 
feel towards them. We should hate them,feel a holy indignation 
against them^ experience strong desires to have them defeated, 
destroyed, bound and confined, that they may notitijure the 
blessed cause in which we* are engaged* 

We shall hate sin in our own hearts, as well as in others; and 
feel a decided opposition to it. We shall fight against it ; never 
feed or indulge it; nor make peace with it, or ever rest content- 
ed with any thing short of its perfect eradication from the 
heart. We shall be opposed to Sat^, to all bis works, and aU 
bis temptations. We shall resist him, and fight against him, 
and never give place to him. We shall desire the day to come, 
when he shall be bound, and confined forever, and wholly de- 
feated. We shall desire, that even enemies to God may be 
renewed and become his friends. And if they continue ene- 
mies, we shall desire to have them defes^ted and confined with 
devils, that they may no more disturb tb^ peace of God's king- 
dom. We shall resist every temptation, and guard against the 
allurements of riches, honors and vain pleasures. We shall 
oppose every error in doctrine aqd practice, and contend ear* 
nestly for the truth. We shall fervently desire the day U> ar- 
rive, when Christ will triumph over his and his people's ene- 
P!)ies, when we shall gain an ^dless victory, when death will 
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he destroyed ; Bxii all enemies, and evils ojf every kind, shall hgf 
forever banished from the holy kingdom of Christ; when peace, 
and love, and harmony, shall forever prevail ; and all thefriend^ 
of God enjoy perfect good, without any enemy to disturb or' 
interrupt their enjoyment^. Such feelings and affections th/& 
opposition of enemies will excite in the hearts of all who are 
born again. 

Those who make a portion of this world, if they are oppos- 
ed in their pursuits^ view their opponents as their enemies^ 
Their opposition to them in the pursuit of objects which they 
love, produces in them hatred^ anger, revenge, and such pas- 
sions, towards their opposers or enemies. 

So in this case, all beings and things which are opposed to 
the happiness, glory, purity, and peace of God'§ kingdom, will 
be considered by saints or enemies, opposed to the objects of 
their supreme delight. And such opposition to all their pri- 
mary and secondary feelings and desires, and to their pursuit 
of the highest good of Christ's kingdom, will excite in their 
hearts a decided opposition to such enemies. And these are 
holy desires, such as we ought to have, and are the fruits of the 
Spirit, or the effect of regeneration. — ^If we do not experience 
them, we have no ground to hope we are born again. If we do 
not feel a hatred to sin, and strong desires to overcome it ; if 
we do not hate and fight against satan, and resist his tempta- 
tions ; if we do not hate sin in others, and desire to reclaim 
them ; if we do not hate every error, and guard against the 
allurements of this world ; if we do not fight against such ene- 
mies, desire to overcome, and be crowned with victory ; what 
evidence have we that we are bom again f If remaining sin is 
not a grief to us, and our greatest burden in life ; if we are not 
warmly engaged in the christian warfare ; if the abounding of 
sin, and the success of satan on the earth, are not hateful ; if 
our desires for a final victory over all evil are faint j we have 
(ttle or no ground to hope we are christians. 

Here the^ is another class of affections, which all will experi- 
ence who are born again. By them we may try and examine 
ourselves. 

I have now described the fruits of regeneration, or of the Spir- 
it ; and have divided these fruits into three distinct classes, to 
help all to form a correct judgment of their real character. In 
the first class is included a new, holy, spiritual appetite ; which 
delights in the character of God, of Christ, in the happiness of 
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fi^ijr^ei', and mimifbsts^ love, kindness, nnd edier hcif vAvdo^ 
|w Bis actions and conduct in life. — So Christ represents %bS^ 
wal trial. 1 was sick, and ye visited me ; to another he says, 
JJLiras sick and ye visited me not. Here one gave positive evi-* 
dence of love to Cbri$t ; the other gave only negative evidei]ice« 

And we learn, that iiegative ev]den<^e is not sufficient, if posi* * 
tive evidence is wanting. For one is bv Christ blessed^ and 
the other condemned. Yet the one conctenihed is not aectlsed 
of any immoral conduct. 

, When a contribution is proposed to selid the gospcfl td ih^ 
heathen, one professor says nothing against^ and does nothing 
to prevent it ; but though able he will not give any thidg to 
promote the object. Anotiier, np mor6 ab(e to give,^^neotu^^ 
ages all to give, and gives freely and liberally himself. Omk 
gives only a negative, but the other positive evidence of piety. 
This shows us that those who give no more than negative evi- 
.^uce of piety , do not bring forth the fruit which gains the char- 
ity of others. Any person unrenei^ed liiay do all this J he 
may live a moral life, so that no person can have ^hy reasoh 
ito speaf^ evil of him, or charge him with any crimCi But chris- 
tians are to do more than others ; apd must, in order to gaiii 
xharity. They must not only avoid sinful courses, b^ careful 
not to cast stumbling blocks in the way, or do any thing to 
liinderthe salvation of souls, and the advancement of Christ^<; 
kingdom ; but they must be actively engaged in affording a^-^ 
distance to fellow travellers, and in promoting the kingdom of 
Christ. A christian must not only avoid every thing, whicii 
may prevent his brother^s rising, when he falls or stuinbtes.; 
but he ongfat to help him rise. He should not only refrain 
iiirom every thing which may prevent his return, whe'n he go^ 
astray ; but go aifler him, find him and bring him back to the 
ibid, if it be possible. He must not only refrain froch evil, biiC 
do good ; not only avoid works of darkness, but sbin^ as a 
fight in the world. Some trees are full of leaves, add bear evil 
ifruit ; others have leaves, but no fruit ; and others ^re foil of 
leaves and laden with good friiit. So a good profession is like 
a. tree with leaves ; and if such are only negatively good, they ^ 
ore as trees fall of leaves, which bear no fruit. But a real saint ^ 
is not only beautiful with the leaves of a profession, but is more 
or less laden with good fruit. This may show what of external 
visible fruit we must bring fortb^togive evidence of real friend- 
ship to God. If professors ate not negatively hdy, are not 
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^lH^^'s, and judge coacenuDg our own cnaracters. "^r Christ 
IH^^ given the same rule, by which we are to judge ourselves 
IM^ oijr fellow Qien, whether we and they are indeed the child- 
jmpk of 6od. Qy their fruits ye shall know them ; and by our 
ijcvtit we must know ourselves, f^or we have no intuitive yiew 
q( oori^ature, any more than we have of the nature of other 
persons, ^nd of course we have no way to Jluow ourselves, 
^9iy by Qur fruit&. -How iiiiportaht, then, that we sfaputd fyrta 
consistent views of the [tature of gospel fruit. For if we ^re 
i^ong in this particular, we may form false opinions of our own 
be.arts and moral charsK:ters. * 

Reflection^. X. No person can tell the minute, or hour, or 
day in which he was born again. 

{Regeneration is the creation of a new nature, or a holy, be- 
tM^voIent, active principle of action, or appetite. And there 
§fe but ^ree ways, by which we can know \vhether such a prin- 
fifle IS created in us'. One is by intuition ; another by feeling 
fhe operation of divine power, at the ii^stant the creation is pei^« 
formed ; apd the last is, by t^ie fruit& which will follow. We 
certaiqly cannot tell, this by intuition. To have a nake4 view 
i}i the heart, is the pl^erogrative of Gocl pnly. An^ it is as cer- 
(sup, tbat no person can know this by fei^pgthe agency of the 
Spirit. The agency o( God is constantly operating uppa 
c^i^tiai^s, in preserving life, in s^ctifying the heart, and iiji 
many ways. But no person fe^ls this agency ; no one has ^ 
QQpKcious feelingoftbut power, which cai^ses his Mngs to heave, 
1^ Jiis blood-to flow id his veins. It is tl^en only by Ae fruits^ 
:h the new nature will bear, that we can haye a knowfedgi^ 
lis great change, ^p ifsarh by the fruit, there must j^ 
ji(fg^§ pr less time intervene^ before' we can infer that we are re^ 

. :# h granted, persons may knpw the hour and place Ifa w|itch 
t^y«xpeiHeii|[^ed a change in irtirir lEeelings ; when things ap'* 
l^j^redpewto them ; jn^Uen they fek other joys, and sen^tionst 
|i|^ d^^es. j&it ti^bse feelings are not the cfaangeitsetf ; they 
ar^ ^nly the fruits o/it. A new nature or appetite must pre- 
f?e4e these sensations and desu*es^ And from them we may in- 
•jfer, that a change, has been prodi;iced m us, if those feelings are 
genuine. But we cannot infer from them that we were at that 
ipstaot bam again. It might be at that instant, and it might 
jSf v^been an hour or day previous* How 4ong the fieart may 
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-frave beea created anetr, before we experience any^tf tb< 
tio person can tell. It is probable, that some experii 
droits more immediately than others ; according t» the^i 
of the objects in view of the mind at the time thechatei 
fected. As it is by the fruit only a person can kn^w be is Wh 
again } and as no one can infer from the frnitrthe instanlcfllpn 
the new creation was produced ; so no one can tell the A^fS^ 
bour, when his heart was renewed. He can tell whea ImM' 
perienced new sensations, desires, and pleasures ; hti^ MMlbt 
.fell, when that new principle was produced, which bring^Hllli 
^ose fruits. And it may be^hat the fruit is realised ver^![|Mii 
ailter the change is produced ; but not certaiu.-^This cdiMts 
and confutes an error,, which is often attended with dangftws 
consequences^ "^f* V 

Some persons bel*cve they can tell with certainty 
instant, or moment, when they were bom again. Ani^ 
ground it is, that they awi positive and certain that th ^ 
new creatures. Hence, whatever their feeJirg and fimiirilie 
afterwards, tliey are still confident they are saints. ' ThfjmIR 
$ay, I know I am renewecl ; for I know the moment^ wl ^ 
Was done ; and if grace cannot be lost, I am still a 
man. So they maintain their hope, though their present 
condemns them. While a person, who says he canniif 
whether he is bom again only by his fruit, will doubt ccmi 
ing his sta^ so far as his Truit will not warrant hiid' to'tagi, 
He can say, I know the very hour when a great change^fod^ 
place in my feelings, and I had some hope then that I was mSl^ 
creature. But as all my feelings then may have been spnitaK, 
aif d false ; so it may be I was not then renewed, or have lljn 
9ii|ce, seeing I do not bring forth the genuine fruits of ilttltR 
heart. If my fioelings were genuine on which I first bniklJAr 
hope, I should still bring forth good fruit. As my fruit k/jm 
such as the bible represents christians as bringing forth dift^, 
I have reason to fear my first fruits -were f^se, only 9mdh% 
stony ground hearers eKperience j and hence the reason, wh*! 
have generally been so barren. Thus different will /be JSe 
reasoning of persons, when one is certain he knew the m^aoAlt 
when he was bora again, and the other relies not on th*is,teiAn 
ihe fruH h0 bears, as the only sure evidence of a cha^gifir^f 
iieart. . ^ r ',■• 

Persons of the former class are generally antinominluM; 
(tiey maintain their bo{»e fimt» when tbdr daiV ^>^ cohdcaAiK 
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' 4iem. How can tfaej de tliis, only oo die princijile Ibat p^ 
sons may h^ve a saving faith, yet not bring forth good fruit ? 
There Is reason to fear many have been deceived to their final 
rain, who have imbibed the erroneous idea ofwfaidil am.speak- 
fng. While those who depend on their fmit as an evidence of 
a real change, according to the direction of Christ, will doulN) 
examine themselves, and feel assured no further than their fenit 
tritnesses in their favor. . And they will make it a bunness to 

' Hve holy lives every day ; while those of the other semime&l 
will give very little attention. to the fruit they bear. Fof tb^ 
bope from day to day is not founded on tbbir fruit, bat on Ao^ 
^oertainty thai at such a moment they were renewed. "^ i • 
2. Great fraj^sports of joy are so certain evi4eBce^ a change 
of heart. Somelay great stress on such joyful sensations. As 
$oon as they fi^el them, they are sure of a change ^ heart. Yet 
perhaps there 19 no feeling,* no a^Tection, which satan canmorc^ 

' «ttsily counterfeit, than diis. For accordrag 40^ the known-laws 
of our nature, by which tve are always governed^ it is cevtm 
that joy will attend a deliverance from danger or^ dtstresi^ 
whether it be realj or existing only in the &di^of the mindi 

'"Far if a person believes he is delivered from the ^nger^ tfieeo-* 
eni}', or the evil, which ite greatly dreaded, iiis deliveranee is 
in his view real; and wi|i be attended with the same joyful 
feelings as a real salvatmn, though in fact be is deceivcfd, be* 
lievihg be is safe when he is not* t • - 

Satan is a cunning andsubtle adversary. His object is ^ 
min of souls. To effect this he will, if possible, keep sinnevs 
in a state of peace and security all their days. -. If at any time 
^Aey are alarmed with a sense of thdrdang^, be will tryieveijr 
^method lie can to lull their fears asleep again* If he cai»ot 
-eH^tthis, his n^t step is to deceive thetn ; and make themrbe- 

"Ihsve ^y are real saints, when they aire mA^ And ttk is^tlfe 
most dangerous ground, upon which he can bring them to rest^ 
iFoT it is seldom any person is brought to renounce hh Jwpt^ 
-though it be false. Many secure soub are alarmed waA r^iew- 
ed, while not one hypocrite is brought to see his deception, fe* 
Ject his hope, and build anew. It is by deception sataH broug^ 
sin into diis worid at first ; and it is' by deception he faas^ever 
"^ince maintained his kingdom. . Tins is the grand means hy 
which be ruins so many souls.. To this end, we are infofsned, 
. he may and often does transform himself into m apg^l of light. 
And wheniie dpeft^bisy tb^w i6;i^.i)n|j;ejliaj^v«ri«..W}iO; n;^- 



ittU a gvealer ical finr idigieii tban be. He thvi -Wiflpjff 
have sinners attend to religion with great assiduity, Imnt f 
Uroof of tbig ve may. produce as witnesses the Heatheo, the 
Jfewg^ and Mahomcttans. How zealous they are m r«Ue^m> 
But their systems are inch as satan has invented for ttem 19 
•mbmce. Satan fipds that mankind io general can«ot ns^ 
easy, unless they have whal they call religion. He according-' 
If forms systems for them, and persuades them to embrace them; 
wd the more engaged they are in supporting their religioiie 
sites, the more safe and seqare they feel, and so much the more 
sdap is pleased. Fpr if by ^uch ways he can blind, «sd 4j&> 
ceive, and rma soak, he is satisfied* He th^iis theirgodtandtf 
feU (mT jr^ligioos leal himselC 

Now in achristiaii landsataa has to take a different ccmrs^ 
in manyvre^^peeU- While men admit the bibl^ he^persua^s^ 
ihem to embrace damnable errors, .and support them widi-all 
the seal, and false learning, and reasonu^ ia- their power. U 
any remain ortbodoix in head, and he cannot nun them by 4^ 
gerouS' errors in sentiment^ he will bring them to* believe tbqp 
ai^e christiaas when tbey..are not, aod so rest on a false b<qK^ 
Hence, when cipners are ^l^^^^d'^and^^^fcised ia mindt aw 
even have a genuine conviction of srh, lie will persuade tb^m i% 
^believe, that remai^able dreams, \^isidns, bodily agkatiops>fe3|s 
of scripture occurk^ suddenly, m^ in a Wity unoccowitabk to 
the mind, and s^cb like things, are siite evidences ^.# Cba^S^ 
of heart. He sets tl^m. to reason In this way; ^1^ dreamy 
ti^is vision, this bodily feeling, this tei^t of scriptnre, is no pBiB| 
of -my agency. | csuinfit produce such thin j;^ nor preyC||Q| 
diem. They are produced by some invbible^ agent, ao<I )IA 
agent is the Sp^ af Qod. , For satan cannot, and if he coitl4! 
lie would not, do these ^Uigs. They must be from tbe.Mbt 
Spirit, attd by. tbe^i ^^ Spirit infbnns us ws ajre haru.sijSf^^ 

Now.it is easy for satan, ifpermitted, to produce such stcai^ 
dreams, visions, and bodily affections ; and whisper.,4jexti^ ^ 
scripture to tbe^r, minds*, He quoted scripture to .Cbrbtf ImI 
had great power lOver men's bodies in that day f aodhi^JCiyi 
raise storms, as in the ca^ of Job,^and do many such n^oncfefii, 
fol things, when permitted. When, thei*efore, men are pers^;^^ 
ed to bdieve, that such wonders are always produced h^ iUi 
Holy Spirit, and are sure signs of a change of heart, ic hsix 
them io his power, and oan deceive tliem at his pleasure* ' Am 
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tad' reflations, more or less. -, *■ 

' And* some, who prc^ss to be ministerg, loKMKr $fi. IfttleiCBtt ce n w 
JngfraHHin natnre, and tfaedeceitfol wcnUi^ of sirtab^ Aatthey^ 
4o, by laying mncb weight mi such appeariwoes^liiettiaettfes, 
-^ersimde maiiy to lieKeve in tfaem, and rely on tfaem. Vbmat 
mplaces where saeh things are preaMied and beHeNoeflly if these 
ifl^aby re^vali persoas^xperimice these ^tfaangs^veryoAeB. fOt^ 
ftas^bad acht»n; anodiera^iskui;' another a>ieitocairiBgte 
^aa^mn-fell how ; eitbevt have feltgveat weakness nfibodys, m 
nas toiose4b«r ^dtrengdi, and aj^m^ntly tbehr life. <3eiiveit9 
are nraltiplied ^ei^ Ast ; almost every one has^ 'idream Gt ^i* 
€ion, <or some ^u^ .wonder to relate, and then isfpaononnced 
^eonverted. ^hussatan deceives many. While in other places 
'#hifre there are revivals, and persons aee tangbt idiSksenAy, 
*ttX3Ai^nBt bfdieve iasuoh things as signs of coffvarsiqo,it is^vei?^ 
^yltfe ihatthey ocenr among the omverts. Why not? SecMise 
'iattti Jmows, that be cannot deceive such persons in <tbis way*. 
'Sniih^wdikfi'dier^ore do not answer his end ; andiOffNinrse'te 
tfoes not produce them. Hence the reason wi^ifte wealc,*^ 
•ignorant, and those most likely to believe in sucb:strange things, 
sare most apt to experience them. Because in sadi .persons sa-^ 
tan is^moreillkely to succeed in deceiving. 

Now when persons are under serious impressions, and bave 
«*«Bnse and' conviction of sin, sataa will deceive them, if pbssi'^ 
rile. fie-'Will lead them to settle down on a fals^ hope. And 
*%4n-this'Stilte of mind, they have an idea that they are born a* 
'gatilr^^ifaeilier Aey obtain Ais by dreams, visions, or any other 
HlB^, Aeym^ffi experience an alteration in^dieir feelings. As 
-som ns^^y -believe they are renewed, whatevw may occasion 
Hhis^ belief, 'they will feel joyful ; dieir burden iwilMeave-tfiem, 
>and tiieir nrind will become in some degr^ tranquil. And those 
%^liiigs are* occasioned by the idea, or the belief they have, 
"AatHmeiriieart is renewed. And the joy they feel, their -relief 
tiptfie biirden^they had experienced, and the eoiiseqneni peace 
t»f muid,'tconfim thdr belief ; and this again increases their jopf, 
^aiM tfiis increase satisfies them still more' fully that they have 
passed from death to life. So in this way they soon have a 
settled'and confirmed hope. Tet theSr hearts remain unrenew* 
*€M; and this great diange in their feelings was occasioned 
«H^Uy*by their being led to entertalnra bdlief that they hadbe^ 
4:nnie new creatnres. If a person vievb himself, as: he really 4s, 



iii*lh^>gSr«fl^st dan(gte, and even expoj^ to eternal death i ^ 
this view excites fear, anxiety, and distress,, and sinks him un^er 
the imrden ; if, by my means, he gains belief that he is deliver- 
ed from danger, and the death he feared, his fear^, and distress, 
and harden, wiU leave him* And tliis deliverance, which be 
ootnsiders as real, will excite in him greater or less joy and glad- 
nets of heart. Yet he is deceived ; no such . deliverance has 
been wrought for him, as he believes. But with him it is a re^ 
ality, smd produces the same elTect it would in case it had been 
real. . And his relief of his burden, and joy of heart, he wiU 
view as evidences of a real deliverance ; and of course will ii^- 
Crease and strengthen his previous belief or hope. 

Thus how easy it is for satan to deceive, persons, when they 
embrace such erroneous ideas of evidence of convc'tioa. It 
was in a way similar to this, the stpny ground hearers we^e 
filled with joy, and tlieir joy confirmed their hope. Similar to 
this was the joy the Jews experienced at the Red sea. The 
day before they were burdened with fears and distress, occar 
sioned by their enemies. As soon as they had safely crossed 
and saw their enemies overwhelmed in. the mighty deep, their 
burden left them ; and their hearts were filled with joy, which 
they expressed in sopgs of praise to God their Savior. Tet 
their hearts were full of rebellion, which they m^nifested.a few 
days after) in murmurs and complaints. , ; , 

Hence joy is no sure evidence of a change of heart. And 
false joy is commonly greater, than that which is geniiine. 
And it is dangerous for persons to place much dependance uj>r 
on it, especially when ihey first obtain a hope. And general- 
ly, if not always, if persons find on examination, that a hope 
they had met with a ch^uge preceded their joy, they maycon** 
elude that this hope is the cause of their jpy and the relief they 
feel, and not the fruit of any real change of heart. Where 
there is a real change of heart, attended with joy and a release 
from their burdens of mind, it is commonly some time before 
persons do or can coi^sider,this a warrantable evidence of a savr 
ing change. Heuce if their hope precedes their joy, they 
Ougiit not to rely on it as an evidence of grace in the h^art. 
It may also be well to observe, that gospel ministersi, instead 
of teaching people to pay attention to dreams and visions, bod- 
ily ieelings, or the remarkable occurrence of scripture texts to 
tlic mind, ought to show them the great danger of laying any 
It-eight on sorb things^ and warn ibem to guard against beinf 
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di^eeivcd hy such delusions* This p'artictilar mky be clds^cl' 
With the following observations. 

Within the course of ray ministry, which is now forty-three 
years, I have been particalarly acquainted with a nuniber of 
revivals among my own people, and also in towns adjacent f 
and have frequently^noticed two kinds tf converts, whose first 
experiences have been different< One class is composed 6f those^' 
who have manifested a great and sudden alteratidn in their* 
ieelingSi They have suddenly experienced great joy j and en-* 
tire relief of their buixlen, and manifested much wUrmth of af-« 
lection, great zeal in the cause of Christ, and almost a full and 
sure confidence of a saving charrge free from doiibts and fears. 
The othei* ckss have manifested a lively sense of the great de- 
pravity and sinfulness of their hearts ) after a season their 
burden, as they call it, has left them ; they have fi^ a plea$<> 
edness with the character of God, inward satisfa^^tion in his 
sovereignty^ a willingness to be in his hand and at his disposal $ 
but, on account of the great sinfulness of their hearts^ cannot 
for a considerable time persuade themselves, that they are nev^ 
creatures. They begin at last to entertain a hope^ whh fear 
and trembling ; yet at no time have they been much elated with 
joy. This class of converts have generally persevered in the 
christian course^ and given increasing evidence of real, and geiH 
uine piety, shining with greater light from year to year ; and 
it is seldom, that one of them finally proves to be a hypocrite^ 
While numbers of the other class, aft^r a few days, begin to 
decline^ grow Cold^ and finally, like stony ground b^irers, nn-^ 
der trials fall away, and embrace dangerous errors of some 
kind, or return to their former course ef life ; many of them 
give decided proof of hypocrisy « And those of this class, who 
do persevere and support t christian life, after a few days of 
weeks from the time of their change, manifest but little of the 
Joy they first felt^ lose their confidence, and begin to doubt, 
whether all they have experienced is not a delusion. They 
begin to become more and more acquainted with their remain- 
ing corruptions, and complain of their depravity, coldness, and 
stupidity ; and dien, with humility and trembling, they perse^ 
Tere in working out dieir salvation. Hence converts, who are 
elated with joy at first and on this account have great confix 
dencc and assurance, Who are warm, forward, and full of sea), 
are not very promising, and there is much reastm to fear they 
wIU prove no better than stony grovnd bearers. Bot those, 
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who have a deep sense of their depravity, and obtain a bope 
by slow degrees, and with many fears : who show great ten- 
derness of heart, lest they should wound the cause, and many 
fears that they are deceived ; these are persons, who shine 
brightest on their journey to the heavenly land. And with 
this representation, it is believed, ministers who* have been 
much acquainted with revivals, will agree« Let us then learn 
not to consider great and sudden joy, confidence, and boldness, 
80 great evidences of piety, as many seem to do, and especial- 
ly those, who are less acquainted with the operations of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. All persons, who believe the entire depravity of the heart, 
and the necessity o( a change by the agency of the Spirit, to 
be coniistent, must embrace the doctrine of particular, person- 
al election. 

It is the depravity of the heart, which leads men away from 
God, to travel the broad road to death. This path they will 
continue to travel, till they are renewed. And if not renewed, 
all will perish. And regeneration is a change wrought by the 
creating agency of God. Also it is a plain truth, that no be- 
ing can act without determination, A determination to do a 
thing, to produce an event, must precede, in the order of na- 
ture, the event to be produced. Indeed the heart of every mor- 
al agent must be in a state of perfect hidiflerence, with respect 
to any action to be performed, or must be determined against 
k, or for it. For we cannot conceive of any other state in 
which the heart can be. If God is^ perfectly indifferent wheth- 
er any <me is renewed or not, he will not exert his agency to 
renew any heart. If determined not to renew one sout, then 
be never will save one* It follows then, that he is determined 
torenew a person's heart, previous to effecting the. change, and 
then his agency is employed in producing it. it is plaia a de- 
termination to do any particular thing must precede, in die 
order of nature, the penorroance of it. 

Again. As we see, that a divine determination to renew and 
save a soul, must precede the exertion of power for this pur- 
pose ; so it is as obvious, that God is determined to renew the 
hearts of all men ; or not to renew the heart of one ; or to re- 
new the hearts of a part only. No other supposition can be 
admitted. It is certain from Me word, that he will not save all 
men ; and as certain, that he will renew and save some. Then 
^he determination of God is to renew and save some, a part, 
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of the fallen race of men ; and leave the others to act their 
pleasure, and embrace or reject Cbirst. And we know they 
will reject him forever. Suppose (rod is determined to exert 
his agency to renew some heart, the present hour ; must he 
not have in view some . particular person, whom he designs to 
renew ? Or will bis agency be exerted to renew a heart at 
random, or as chance may direct f 

Is such a view of God's agency consistent with wisdom, and 
love ? God never acts in tliis manner. If he is to renew some 
heart this day, he knows whose heart it is, and where he lives. 
Jleuce it is evident, that as God is determined to renew the 
hearts of some only of the human race, he must and does know 
the particular persons to«be renewed. And this Christ teach* 
es. He says he knows his sheep by name, and can call them 
by name ; this you will learn by reading the 10th chapter of 
John. If God must know, who the individual persons are, 
whose hearts he is determined to reoew and save, he knows 
them by name, where they reside, and in what age of the world 
they live. These are truths, which all must admit to be con- 
sistent, who grant men are totally depraved, and must be re- 
newed by the creating agejicy of God. And if they believe 
these truths, they embrace the doctrine of particular, person-^ 
a! election of individuals to eternal life. For by the doctrine 
of election all that is intended is, that God is determined to re- 
new and save some of the fallen race ; and he knows who the 
individual persons are, whom he will save, and when and where 
they live. These are all' the ideas contained in the doctrine of 
election, with this belief that this determination of his is eter- 
nal. Those then who deny this doctrine, yet believe in total 
depravity, and the need of creating power to renew the heart, 
are very inconsistent. But if persons only see clearly the 
truths expressed under this particular, and are capable of com- 
paring, and seeing their agreement^ they must admit the doc- 
trine of election. And if a person has not a knowledge of these 
troths, or is not capable of comparing them, and seeing their 
agreement and consistency, he is either so deficient in knowl-> 
edge, or weak in intellect, as to be unfit to teach others the- 
doctrines of the gospel, and the way of salvation. 

4. Is it by our fruits only we can know what our moral char- 
acters, and the characters of others, are ? Then, if we would 
avoid deception, and form a correct judgment, we must have 
clear and distinct views of gospel firuit. If we err in this, we 
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teiy judge a tree to be good, wbich is evil ; snd a free eril^ 
which is good. How important then it b for all, and especial- 
ly teachers, to ftady the scriptares, and acqoire a clear and 
consistent knowledge of a)) the froits of the holy Spirit^ or of a 
new heart. To obtain this kiK>wledgey1et all with prayer for 
light and instruction read, the beatitudes of onr Savior, Math. 
5th, :ind what the apostle says in Gabtians, where the firoits of 
the Spirit and of the HeA are eoumerated, and other passages 
in all €ff the epistles. And every professor is not only request- 
ed to obtain right views of gof^l froit ; bat compare himself 
with the tmth, and candidly examine himsdf. Deception is 
minous to the sool. And it is with fear and trembling, we are 
to work oot oar salvation^ We canvot give too mnch atten* 
tion, to make onr calling and election sore; And to attain 
tinto assurance, is one great privilege and blessing. Liet as 
then examine daily, with candor and impartiality, to learn 
whetber*we are trees of righteousness, winch are laden with the 
glorious froits of the gospel. 

5;^ The children of God are under die greatest obfigations to 
bless and serve (rod, in return for -bk infinite love to them. ' 

Crod not only so loved you, as to give his Son to die for you ; 
but when you despised the offers of life, and set Christ at nought, 
and were in the roiad to final ruin, he so loved yon that he in- 
terfered, renewed your hearts, and saved ydn from eternal 
death* Ton are bom of God, are bis sons and daughters, 
beirs of God, and joiatheirs with Christ to all the riches, To- 
ries, and joys of his heaveoly kingdom. In this God has man- 
ifested far greater love to you, than he would, had 4>e given 
yon all the kingdoms, crowns, riches, and glories of this world. 
His love to you is inconceivably great, precious, and unraer** 
ited. For, instead of deserving such gracious treatment, you 
justly merited his endless displeasure. You have been the ob- 
jects of unmerited, and unlimited love and grace. You are 
infttitely indebted to your gracious sovereign. You owe him 
all the love, ^atitude, praise, and service you are able to reo- . 
der him. And you can ue^'er repay fully the debt of love, 
praise, and service. 

Do you feel these truths ? Is it your constant and earnest 
desire, to render to God according to benefits received ? Is 
your life daily devoted to God ? Do you daily glorify biro, by 
reflecting the rays ofhis glory ? Oh make it your studious, watch- 
itU ^d prayerful endeavor to shun every sin, to grow In 
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fO^aCe, and tipen for heaven. You are born from abovej ai« 
the sons of God, members of his family. Tlien place your af- 
fections oq tbittgs above, seek heaven as your home, and earn- 
estly desire tojoin the general assembly above in their songs of 
praise for such boundless love and grace. Pray for, and assist 
each other on your journey ; with zeal seek the salvation of 
souls, and the extension of Christ's kingdom through this 
world. Live in actual readiness to meet death, to stand before 
your Judge, to be acquitted there, and welcomed forever into 
the joy of your Lord. Then, as a star among innumerable 
stars, you will shine around the throne of the Lamb, and as one 
body with perfect harmony tune your voices, and loud as thun- 
der shout his praise for redeeming love. 

6. What madness reigns in the hearts of all, who yet reject 
the Savior of sinners. 

The impenitent are desired to reflect, and consider how vile 
their hearts are ; how rebellk>us their lives, and how inconceiv- 
ably stupid, blind, and mad they are. You are deaf, naked^ 
blind, and dead in trespiisses and sins. You travel the road to 
hell with pleasure, and every day are treasuring up wrath a-^ 
gainst the day of wrath. Christ has died for you, is able and 
ready to save y^u, and calls unto you. Come unto me, I will 
not reject you ; turn ye^ for why will you liie ? But you turn 
a deaf ear. When your danger is set before you, you remain 
unmoved, and stup!d as beasts that perish. Why do you thus 
despise Christ and his blood, and pursue a course which you 
know will ruin you f Why do 3'ou act this part of folly and 
madness ? To excuse and justify yourselves, you often say 
you cannot help it. Yet nothing bitt attention is wanting, in 
' order for you to see your vileness, your danger, your just desert 
of death, and your dependence on sovereign mercy. And if you 
saw all this, could you live a secure, quiet life ? If a person 
found himself in a pit, into which he had plunged himself, and 
saw that there he must die, if he remained, would he feel easy m 
that condition f If he knew he was unable to deliver himself, 
would this quiet his fears ? Would not this dependence on an- 
other for help, and the uncertainty of being assisted and saved* 
increase his fears, and cause him to cry aloud for ntercy ? Look 
then, and learn that you are deaf, blind, naked, dead and lost ; 
and are dependent on Christ for help. Then you will begin ta 
Jbeg andtjry for mercy, and not till then. Then, like the sick, 
I the lame, the deaf and blind, in Christ's day, you will come and 
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cry t^ bim, a^ Ibey did, Ixxi Jesus, have mercy on qs» And 
^1 you do thus $ee vour ruined state, your dependence on vco^ 
merited grace, and do cpine and cry ibr n^ercy , there is no hope 
you will escc^e death. 



jf Summary Vtew of the system^ advanced and il- 
lustrated in these £ssays. 

Every science^is founded on what are generally called fir^ 
jprindplu. And as far as persons difler in their views of these, 
ihey will embrace different systems. And yet first principles 
are commonly self evident propositions* 

Mathematicks is m science founded on first, self evident pro- 
positions or axioms. And all, who reason correctly firom them, 
^ree in their results and coaclusious. 

Theology and Ethics are founded on first principles. And 
so iar As persons distincdy perceive and oudarstaod the fiirst 
Itrinciples, if they reason correctly and consisieiHly, they will 
^e agreed in the system of sentiments resulting from tliem. For 
the process of reasoning is only inferring one proposition firom 
another. How then is it possible to form a true system of sen* 
timents, unless we are acquainted with the self evident proposir 
tiona on which they are founded ? 

Every science has a hegirnM^* To understand and teach it 
<orrectly^ we must stait from the beginning, or self evident 
propositions. When we trace sentiments back, to learn wheth- 
er they are well founded, we slialt come to first principles firom 
which they follow as inferences ; or ccmtinoe to ran back ad 
infinitum. And in reasoning and proceeding forward, we most 
'begin with a self evident fHroposition firom which we infer a sec^ 
oad, from that a third, and in this wa^* progress in the field oi 
sdence. Unless we reason in this manner we proceed in tlie 
dark, or reason in a circle.*— When truths are thus infoiTed one 
of another firom^elf evident propositions, every step iathe pro- 
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«ess is demonstrated. By this mode of reasoidug, a finite 
mind in the boundless field of knowledge may progress foreir* 
€r and ever. And how transporting is the thought, that our' 
limited minds may improve in knowledge through an endless 
duration ; and especially in the science of Theology, which ex^ 
ceeds all others in sublimity, to which other sciences are only 
hand-maids, if rightly improved, and which contains th^ fno^ 
refreshing, delightful, and joyful food for an immortal spirit.-^ 
If we can ascertain the first principles of Theology iind Ethic^^ 
and reason correctly from them, different persons will faarmtH 
nize in sentiments. To proceed directly to the subject before 
as, it may be asserted, 

1. That happiness is an absolute good, and this is one first 
principle in Ethics. As happiness is considered a good in it-^ 
self by all rational beings ; and as no one can give a reason, 
why he thus esteems it, the proposition is self evident. Antd, 

2. That pain or misery is an absolute evil, is another self er* 
ident truth. All fear and dread pain, and no one can give a 
reason why he does. These are two of the self evident propo* 
sitions, on which the whole system is founded. It is well knowti 
that self evident propositions admit of no proof. As soon as 
tbey are distinctly stated, and perceived, if a person does not. 
give his assent, he must be left to wonder ; for conviction can-» 
not be produced in him by any thing more evident; for nothing 
can be more evident, than a self evident truth. Such truths 
may be ilhistrated and explained by other propositions with 
which persons may be acquainted, but can never be proved. 

Some pretend to make a distinction be^een pleasure^ and 
happiness. But when, nothing more is taken into view, than 
their simple nature^ who can show a difierence between them i 
Happiness, pkasure, in their simple nature, are nothing but a^ 
greeable, pleasant sensations. A pleasant sensation, emotion, 
or feeling, is happiness, and it is pleasure. Though all pleas-^ 
ant sensations are alike in their simple nature ; yet they may 
difiei in degree, and intenseness, and may be excited by objects 
differing much firom each other. TlW objects which please are 
i^ery different from each other in nsany respects. And it is 
granted, that no objects or sources of enjoyment Can afibrd as 
durable, satisfying happiness, as full as our capacities will ad^, 
mtt, but those which are infinite and eternal. The happiness 
derived from such cdgects may be styled troe, real, andsubstaiF- 
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fial ; while pleasures given us by fading, fleeting, and dncertaitf. 
objects, can never fill or satisfy the mind. 

If we ask any persons whether they esteem happiness a good 
thing ? All will answer in the affirmative. Ask themf to assign 
reasons, why they thus esteem it ; they can give none. Do 
you wish to enjoy any greater good, than perfect, uninterrupt- 
ed happiness ? They must answer, no ; for they cannot con- 
ceive of any greater good to be enjoyed than this. — Hence the 
greatest sum of happiness, which rational beings can enjoy, is 
the highest good any individual, or society can possess. As 
societies^ are composed of individuals, and as the greatest hap- 
piness ah individual can enjoy is his highest good ; so the sum 
total of the perfect happiness of the individuals constituting a 
society, is the highest, the greatest good, which can exist in it^ 
This is so evident, no one can consistently deny iu 

Let us then reason correctly from the propositions, wbicb 
have been stated as self evident, and we cannot err respecting 
the nature of right and wrong, good and evil, both natural and 
moral, or concerning praise and blame. This will be clearly 
geen very soon. But here Jet it be observed, that to the ex- 
istence of happiness a 

3. Proposition must be admitted as self evident, which is this, 
that a feeling faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations 
existing in a rational mind, is absolutely necessary* 

This cannot be proved, because it is self evident.^ But it can 
be explained and illustrated, and made clear to every persou. 
Can a stone, a tree, or any part of the inanimate creation, enjoy, 
or be the subjects of happiness f And why not ? Because 
they are not endued with a feeling faculty, are incapable of alt 
pleasant and painful emotions. And as such a faculty is neces- 
sary to happiness, to the existence of the greatest good, so but 
one faculty of this nature is necessary in the same individual. 
We therefore find, that man is endued with only one feeling 
fkculty. The understanding can see, or perceive objects^ their 
properties, qualities, relations, and connexions f and the will 
can choose, and execute the pleasure of the heart ; but neither 
of them is the subject of pleasant or painful emotions. All pleas- 
ant and painful sensations must exist antecedent to volidon. 
Were not this a fact, volitions could never have any existence 
in the mind, as it is hoped has been fully proved* These expla- 
nations show, it is self evident that a feeling j[aculty is requisite 
to the existence of happiness^ 
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Aud if the other faculties of the mind and liberty are no^ 
considered truths iu relation to happiness, yet it imist be grant- 
ed they are essential to it, when all things are censideted, which 
are needful to its existence. No one will deny, but what th# 
existence of objects, not only to please, but to afford the great- 
est satisfaction, is necesssiry to the highest good. To be hap- 
py there must be objects of enjoyment, each of which may be 
termed a source of happiness. And the faculty of the under- 
standing to perceive nbjects is requisite. For objects cannot 
please unless seen or known. As our bodily palate never sees 
the food it relishes ; so our mental taste is not a perceiving, but 
a feeling and relishing faculty. And as objects unknown can- 
not please, they roust exist in view of the mind by perception, 
to alTect the heart. Hence without this faculty objects could 
never be enjoyed, and happiness could have no existence. 

Again. The will, if not requisite to the being of happiness, 
IS surely necessary to the increase of it. For objects,when per- 
ceived, may please, or appear agreeable ; yet to a full enjoy- 
ment of them we must have have possession of them. By the 
will, producing external actions, we get possession of the ob- 
jects of our desire; and by it we select the pleasing, and reject 
the painful. By this faculty we use the means adapted to the 
attainment of sources of happiness. All will readily see, that 
when we have a view of future and distant objects, and Avish 
to enjoy them, and form our plans to obtain them, it is by the 
will' onr plans are executed, and desires are gratified. Also, if 
we did not enjoy libertj? we could never accomplish our pleasure. 
If we acted continually under restraint or constraint, we might 
not be able at any time to follow and gratify our desires. We 
might be made, by some foreign power, to go directly against 
our pleasure and inclinations. Liberty, freedom from restraint 
and constraint, to follow the way our desires lead us, and per- 
form the actions conducing to our pleasure, it will be acknowl- 
edged^ is necessary to our higfa^t good or happiness* 

Do not these remarks make it evident, that not only a facul- 
ty for pleasure and pain, but also a faculty to percei.'e objects, 
and a faculty to choose and refuse^ and perform actions, and 
liberty^ or freedom from restraint, are each of them essential to 
the existence of happiness ? And a being, endued with these 
faculties, is an entire moral agent. Such a being man is ; for 
he is possessed of these faculties. And do we know, or can we 
invent, any other or more properties, necessary to constitute a 

20 
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complete moral agent, or requisite to as great a measure of bap^ 
piness as our nature will admit ? We now see what things 
are essential to the highest felicity, or misery of man, accord- 
ing to the nature or inclination of his heart. And these truths 
ite s# evident that when clearly stated, and explained, who can 
deny them, or withold his assent from them ? Now, 

4. Another proposition may be advanced as self evident ; or 
if not, the nearest akin to it ; which is, that happiness, being 
the only absolute good, ought to be the ultimate end of every 
moral agent. — ^This does not need proof, so much as it does 
explanation. Indeed, when distinctly illustrated, enough will 
be said to gain the assent of candid minds. 

Can any one see any difference between existence and non- 
existence, in relation to good enjoyed, if no happiness is experi- 
enced ? Though a society might be formed of innumerable 
individuals, and each of them be perfectly holy, yet if they 
should never feel one pleasant sensation, experience no pleas- 
ure, no happiness ; would existence on this supposition be de- 
sirable, or preferable to annihilation ? It must be granted, that 
happiness is the only final good, which renders existence de- 
sirable. This being granted, there is no greater good, which 
can be sought. And when happiness is obtained, we have 
then arrived at an ultimate end, to the last exertion in our pur- 
suit ; and here^ in the enjoyment of this good, we rest satisfied. 
And as this is an absolute good, and the greatest good, we 
ought to delight- and rejoice in it, wherever we see it existing. 
But here an important inquiry presents itself ; whether our 
own personal happiness, or the happiness of other rational be- 
ings, ought to be our ultimate end of pursuit. In attempting to 
reflect some light on this subject,a distinction ought to be made 
between an end and the reason or motive, which influences us 
in seeking it. Every one does not at once discern this distinc- 
tion. Yet it is very important to distinguish properly between 
the nature of selfishness, and that of benevolence. 

Here then it may be observft, that our personal mdividual 
happiness ought not to, neither can be, the ultimate object or 
end of our pursuit. 

For the reader to apprehend this aright, let us suppose a be- 
ing created with all the faculties or powers requisite to consti- 
tute him a complete moral agent, as was hi fact the case with 
Adam. Suppose for a time his faculties are not in •operation, 
no exercises are excited. He does not feel one pleasant or 
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painful sensation. In tliis condition it is not possible for hia)^ 
on supposition his understanding were in operation, to have 
any idea of happiness, or of good, or of evil, in any sense. In 
this state his ovm happiness cannot be an object of his pursuit ; 
because it has no existence, and he knows not what it is. At 
this moment, let it be supposed his understanding has a clear 
perception of some object ; and in view of it he experiences, for 
the first time, a very pleasant sensation. This puts all the fac- 
ulties of his mind in operation. Now he begins to act, and 
aim at some end ? The object, which is the source of his pleas- 
ure, or the pleasant sensation itself, one or the other, must be 
4:onsidered as his end ultimately. The pleasant sensation, or his 
liappiness,cannot be his end. Because the pleasure felt must ex- 
ist before it can be sought as an end. And when it has existence, 
it is already possessed? And what propriety is there in seeking 
that ad an object or end, which is already attained, is now in 
our possession. The truth then is this ; the object which af- 
fords the pleasure experienced is his end ; and the pleasure it 
gives him is the reason or motive, by which he is influenced or 
excited to seek that object. He aims at it as an ^nd, and strives 
by proper means to obtain possession of it, that the pleasure it 
gave him may be increased and continued. And the increase 
and continuance of the happiness be enjoys, is what gives the 
object its influence, considered as a motive. The moment he 
felt pleasure In view of the object, a desire arose to possess 
and enjoy it. And when it is obtained, and all the pleasure is 
realized which it is capable of aflbrding, so far his desii*e is 
gratified, and his end obtained. 

It is in this manner that all mankind are influenced and gov- 
erned, in all their actions and pursuits. The object which is in 
itself, and for its own sake, agreeable, is sought as an ultimate 
end ; no object beyond it is in view ; here the mind rests in the 
pleasant gratification experienced. And the expected satisfac- 
tion it will give invests the object with the influence of a motive. 
As all will grant, if the object did not please, it would not have 
any influence as a motive, and would not be an object of at* 
tention or pursuit in its own nature considered. 

According to this view of the subject, all objects, which are 
en their own account agreeable, are always sought as ultimate 
ends ; and those, which are not in themselves pleasant, are used 
as means to the attainment of ends, which on their own account 
are agreeable. Hence, if a person's heartis wholly destitute of 
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every benevolent feeliog ; if the happiness of other beio^ i 
not any source of pleasure lo hini, he will never seek their fe-| 
licity. He will never aim at any higher objects, than those ^ 
which gratify his personal, individual desires. All his porsmts 
will ultimately centre in personal self gratification. This is 
the true idea of s Ifishness, Hence the objects on their own 
account agreeable, add those he uses as means to his end$, he 
will engross and monopolize to himself as far as he is able. He 
would possess all the riches and honor of this world, were it in 
his power. If other beings are by this tneans deprived of hap- 
piness, and rendered unhappy, this ^ill give him no uneasiness, 
unless their misery should in some way lessen his happiness. 
Because he has no feeling for their happiness on its own ac- 
count, and because their pains will afford him n& uneasiness, if 
his own pleasure is not affected or lessened by it. — In unrenew- 
ed men, each individual appetite of the heart never aims^ any 
other or higher end, than its own gratification. The appetite 
of hunger desires food ; when the food is enjoyed and his ap- 
petite fully gratified, his end is answered. He aims at no high- 
er end, than the satisfaction of the appetite. If natural afiec- 
tion governs, and he desires the. happiness of his wife, or his 
children, in the enjoyment of worldly prosperity and greatness, 
as far as they enjoy those blessings bis desires are gratified, and 
he aims at no higher end. If he covets riches and honors, as 
far as be is able to attain them, his desires are satisfied^ In 
pursuit of such objects he never aims at any^ other, or higher 
ends, than those objects which afford persona] -gratification. 
Selfishness then is predicable of each appetite, belonigng to the 
heart of unrenewed inen. For under the government of each 
appetite his end is to obtain the object or objects, which on 
their owp account afford to each full gratification. This gives, 
in few words, a general idea of the nature of selfishness ; and 
it is not designed in this essay to enlarge any farther on this 
subject. And this representation, it appears to me, agrees with 
facts, experience, observation, an^d whs^t the word of God says 
concerning human depravity. 

But benevolence delights in the happiness of others, or of ra- 
tional beings. And as the greatest sum of happiness is die 
highest good of the universe, this is the end in which a benevo- 
lent heart delights on its own account, and which it seeks as its 
ultimate end.. And firom this it is evident that the only direct 
way for a benevolent person to promote his own happiness, is 
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to increase the felicity of intelligent beings. Their happiness 
is an i^fc^ect of pursuit, and of delight. This object is his ulti- 
mate end, and the pleasure it affords gives the influence of a 
moti;^, which stimulates him to promote the blessedness of God's 
holy l^ingdoih to his utmost ability. Hence while a benevolent 
person is. promoting and increasing the happiness of others, he 
is augmenting his own. For he rejoices in their joy, and the 
niore they rejoice the greater is his joy. This shows that be- 
nevolence is a roost excellent and amiable appetite. This view 
ipakes it evident, that the greatest measure of happiness will, 
and ought to be, the ultimate end of benevolence. This ex- 
plains and establishes the proposition advanced, that the great- 
est happtnes^ of rational existence ought to be the ultimate end^ 
of m ral agents. 

This will afford conviction respecting the o»*igin of moral ob- 
ligation. For the sake of brevity and perspicuity, permit me 
here to personify the general good, and represent her as address- 
ing moral agents. 

" Happiness is* the only absolute good enjoyed by individ- 
uals, and by societies composed of them. And the greatest 
nieasure of enjoy mcnt is the highest good of intelligent agents. 
This ought to be sought on its own account, as an ultimate 
^nd. And until moral agents learn what this blessing is by ex- 
periencing or feeling it, they can form no idea of what the 
ternjs good and evil ought, and ought not, to mean. The hour 
m which they feel internal and joyful sensations, they wilKsay,, 
to be filled with this bliss, is the highest good our nature will 
^dinit. And to seek and promote the highest blessedness of ra- 
tional existence, is promoting the highest good. Then they 
^iU know, that every thing tending in its nature to lessen or 
destroy this good, is evil ; and all things tending ultimately to 
promote and increase it, are properly termed good. Then 
they will clearly perceive what is the meaning of the terms 
^yght and ought not ; one means, it is a duty or an obligation 
of every agent, to seek and increase happiness to the highest 
possible degree as their ultimate end, and opposition to this is 
doing what they ought not, or what duty forbids. I therefore 
command all moral agents to aim at me, as their ultimate ob- 
ject or end, in all their actions and pursuits. If any oppose 
^^ transgress this command, they are enemies to me, and as 
•Such will deserve to be banished from my presence forever. 
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i^r there is no authority above mine to control me, because I 
am the highest possible good, which can have existence.'* 

Is it not clear from this address, that the greatest sum of 
happiness being the highest possible good, this is the end, which 
all are under obligations to aim at and seek ultimately^; yes 
ultimately, because there is ho greater good, which can be aim- 
ed at or sought ? 

The propositions advanced are so evident, as to gain the as- 
sent of all as soon as they understand them. They are these : 

1. Enduing a being or beings with a feeling faculty, is ne- 
cessary to the very existence of hapiness and misery. 

2. That happiness is an absolute good, and the greatest sum 
•f it the highest possible good. 

3. That pain or misery is an absolute evil. 

4. That the greatest sum of created happiness, which can 
Taave existence in God's holy kingdom,(where alone it can exist,) 
0ught to be the ultimate aim and end of moral agents. 

With these propositions many other truths are so evidently 
connected, they will gain assent as soon as they are distinctly 
perceived. A few of them will now be stated. 

1. That every thing which tends directly in its nature to pro- 
mote the greatest sum of created happiness, may and ought to 
be called good. And as all things, which have this tendency 
are meamy by which happiness is promoted, that may and ought 
to be termed relative goods. And all relative good possesses 
greater or less value, in proportion to its influence in promoting 
>happiness. 

2. Holiness or benevolence is a relative good, and the great- 
est good except happiness, because none can be truly and for- 
ever happy without it ; and because it has the greatest inflaence 
in promoting and increasing happiness. No relative good can 
exist, which is so excellent, beautiful, sweet, and inviting, as a 
holy disposition. 

3. That all things, which tend direcdy and ultimately to de- 
stroy or lessen the sum of happiness, and to produce misery, 
are relative evils. And those evils are greater and less, in pro- 
portion to the influence they have in diminishing or destroying 
happiness. 

4. Sin is the greatest relative evil, because its inflaence is 
greater in lessening happiness and producing misery, than any 
•thery in being. 

From the propositions advanced, many other inferences or 
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ti-utfas Will follow. Bot the farther we proceed in drawing iii-^ 
jferences from self-evident propositions,the less evident they are, 
and require more proofs & aiguments to trace their conueiion 
"With self-evident truths. But if any person will trace the in- 
ierences, which follow from the propositions here stated, in all 
their branches from the nearest to the most remote, he will in 
this way form a system of Ethics, and also of Theology. For 
by following them in their connexions and relations, he will be 
led to embrace all the leading doctrines contained in the Bible, 
and in tlie stupendous work of man's redemption by Cfarisl 
Jesiis. 

Here is a proper place in connexion with what precedes t« 
observe, that in God all good j both absolute and relative^ exists 
in, an infinite fulness, 

God is an uncreated, infinite, eternal being. As he is infi-^ 
nite in knowledge, goodness, and power, it is evident he is 
possessed of the same powers or faculties with which he has 
endued moral agents. These attributes constitute his essential 
glory and fulness. He has an ultimate end in view in all hi« 
operations. This, as may soon appear, is the greatest mea- 
sure of created happiness. This in itself is pleasant to his heart. 
This end, by affording him the greatest delight, has the influ- 
ence of a motive, which induced him to employ his under- 
standing in forming the best plan to reach his end, and his 
will in executing it ; in the accomplishment of this, his good- 
ness, or benevolence, is infinitely displayed and diffused. 
Hence, as an infinite moral agent, he is influenced as created 
moral agents are. The difference between divine moral agen- 
cy, and created, is this. God is an uncreated, infinite, inde- 
pendent, eternal agent. Men are created, finite, .dependent 
agents. But the agency of each is similar in its nature or kind^ 
differing only in degree. If God then, is a moral agent, men 
are* 

God is infinitely happy and blessed. He accordingly en-- 
joys absolute good^ in an mfinite measure. His essential ful- 
ness, being infinite, cannot be increased. But his fulness can 
be communicated and diffused. The only sense in which his 
infinite happiness can be increased, is by diffusing it. By a 
diffusion, emanation, or communication of absolute good, or 
of his happiness, is meant one and the same. He can diffuse 
his own infinite blessedness, by creating beings capable of hap- 
piness, and by rendering them perfectly holy and happy. La 
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which is the same thing, difinsing or commnnicating bis own 
essentia] glory and fulness. It seems that Jdmvah cannot ef- 
fect and produce any greater good, than^to make a perfect dif- 
fusion of his own infinite fulness. Hence the highest possible 
difiusion of hisinfinit/e fulnessyis the W^tMole end of GckI in aQ 
his works and operations. He not only aims at a display or 
diffusion of his fulness, but at a perfect, and infinitB diffusion. 
Then his fulness exists ab extra^ as some express it. By tbts 
infinite difiusion of his fulness, when made, the greatest created 
good or happiness will be produced, and all his attributes will 
be perfectly displayed ; which is his highest, declarative glory. 
When the greatest possible sum of created happiness exists, it 
will be seen that the highest possible difiusion of his fulness, 
and the brightest display of his perfections are made } and 
this is his greatest declarative glory. Hence the greatest sum 
of created happiness^ or infinite diffusion of the divine fulness, 
and the brighest display of his attributesj which all consider Us 
declarative glory, are one and the same, viewed as an tdtimaie 
,end. As light diffused by the natural sun is its glory, so a 
full and perfect difiusion of its light would be its brightest pos- 
sible glory. As God is light, its highest possible dififusioo 
would be its greatest glory, and this glory would be seen in the 
light difiiised. So we behold, in the greatest sum of created 
happiness, the highest difiusion and glory of Crod. According- 
ly, when we say the greatest sum of created happiness, or tte 
highest difiusion of his fulness, or the brighest display of ins 
essential glory, is his ultimate end in all his operations, the 
meaning is precisely the same. And as the greatest sum of 
happiness is God's ultimate end, and as all rational, created be^ 
ings are finite, we may .safely conclude their happiness will be 
forever increasiug. For in no given period can it be sud, that 
the greatest good, or an infinite difiusion, or disply of God's 
essential glory, has an actual real existence. It follows from 
this, that God will be forever difilusing his fulness, and display- 
ing his perfections more and more, by the cpnstant increase of 
created bliss. Hence his glory will shine with an increasing 
brightness through eternity, in view of which saints and angels 
will have their blessedness augmented. The greatest sum of 
happiness, is the phrase which has been used. Because it is 
not certain, that in order for the greatest sum of happiness to 
eaist, it will be necessary to make the greatest number of indi* 
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vjduals happy. Also the word of God assures us, that many 
of the fallen race of Adam will be forever lost. We may there- 
lore safely conclude, that the happiness of the greatest number 
is not necessary to the greatest sum of created felicity. 

To bring what has been advanced under this head distinctly 
to view, let it be carefiiUy observed, that the infinite blessed- 
ness of God is an infinite measure o{ absolute good, existing in 
liis fulness. And the greatest sum of created happiness is an 
absolute good, and the highest good of created beings, and of his 
holy kingdom. And this greatest sum of happiness, enjoyed 
by holy created beings, is the absolute good in God ; or his 
blessedness, diffused or communicated. And when we view 
the attributes of Godwin relation to this end, they constitute a 
sufficient ability in him to devise and execute a plan of operation 
however great and extensive, to reach and obtain his ultimate 
eod. When viewed in this light his attributes^ and all the 
means included in his plan, however many, are in a relative 
sense good. This explains what«is intended and implied in say- 
ing that the being or fulness of God includes all good, both ab- 
solute and relative. He is then the infinite and eternal source of 
all good. And all the created good, both absolute and rela- 
tive, which has, or ever will have existence, is no mere than a 
dififusion, emanation, or communication of this infinite, eternal 
fi>untain. Hence, God is a being of infinite majesty, excellen- 
cy, greatness, and glory. He ought, therefore, to be loved 
supremely, worshipped and served perfectly, by all his intelli- 
gent subjects, for his intrinsic excellency and beauty. 

From the propositions which have been advanced, it follows, 
that the moral law is holy, just, and good. That it neither 
requii'es or forbids any thing, which the highest good does not 
either require or prohibit. Also it follows, that the work of 
redemption, which Christ is accomplishing, is, in all its parts, 
glorious and excellent. For its ultimate tendency, in all its 
parts, is to produce the greatest sum of happiness. And the 
sum of all the gospel requires, is love to God and our neigh- 
bor. Hence it harmonizes with the moral law, and tends ulti- 
mately to the same end. The gospel contains a glorious sys* 
tern of relative good ; and is a ministration of life. 

The propositions explained teach us also, in what sense we 
ought to understand the terms fitness and unfitness ^ on which 
some place great weight. Some embrtice the opinion, that 
there is a fitness and an unfitiiess; QiAsiiQg independent of the 
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win of God. And as far as they can be understood, tbey seenr 
to consider it as the rule br ultimate standard, by y^hich we are 
to judge what is good and evil, right and wrong. They make 
it the standard, or origin, of moral obligation. By their rea- 
soning they seem to consider it an eternal, independent, immn- 
table standard, existing antecedent to the will of God, by which 
he, and all his rational creatures, ought to be governed. Oa 
this foundation they erect a system of Metaphysics and Ethics^ 
if they are rightly understood. 

Do they mean by it, that happiness is an absolute good, and 
misery an absolute evil ; and that all things are fit, or uofit^ 
according as they tend ultimately to promote or destroy happi- 
ness ? If this be their meaning, then they agree with the scheme 
advanced and explained in the preceding essays. For it has* 
been made sufficiently evident, that on supposition no happi- 
ness had ever been experienced by creatures, they could no 
more have any idea of good and evil, or of the terms fit and 
unfit, than a person bom blind could have a clear idea of light 
and colors. If then they mean something entirely difierent 
from what has beeiY termed absolute and relative good and 
evil ; their language either has no definite sense, or their views 
and system are erroneous, and built on the sand. Hence if 
the terms fit and unfit have any clear and definite meaning, their 
sense is, that all things are fit or unfit according to their ulti- 
mate tendency in promoting or destroying the happiness of 
God's kingdom. 

Again. Some make viility the standard, by whidi we are to 
determine what is good and evil. This is a foundation on 
which some have erected a system of Ethics, if understood 
aright. Does not the term utility, as commonly used, have 
reference to some ultimate end i And do we not call things 
useful or hurtful, acc.oi*ding to their ultimate tendency ? So it 
seems. For those who proceed on the plan of utility, seem to 
consider the public good as the ultimate end to be sought, ac- 
cording to their system ; and hence consider every thing as 
useful or hurtful, as it tends to promote or destroy this end, the 
public good. If by the public good they mean the greatest 
happiness of a community, or society of beings'; and if in such, 
society they mean to include God as the supreme head, and 
all created beings as his subjects, forming one entire whole, or 
society of beings ; and then say the greatest sum of happiness 
they can enjoy is their highest good 5^ and all things, are user 
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till or huitful, as they tend to tins end nltimately ; then they 
agree with, the system, which has been exhibited. Then the 
real difference between us, would consist in the use of different 
terms. By the terms utility and inutility they would mean, 
what has been called all alotig relative good and evil. And if 
this be not their meaning, and theii* system is essentially differ- 
ent from ours, as has been explained ; then it must be consid- 
ered as erroneous, like the system of the fitness and unfitness of 
things. 

Before this essay is closed, a few further reflections appear to 
be necessary. One sentiment, which has already been advan- 
ced respecting moral agency, ought to be deeply impressed on 
every mind. Because it might silence some objections often 
madd against the Calvinistic views of depravity. To bring it 
distinctly into view, this question may be stated. Did infinite 
wisdom and benevolence require the creation of moral agents ? 
All created beings had a beginning. And as the Creator is 
perfectly wise and good, he would give existence to as many 
things, as are necessary to the highest good, and no more. On 
this principle, it is generally granted, it was requisite to the 
general good a race of beings should be created, endued with 
all the properties essential to moral agency. In order to the 
existence of such a class of creatures, they must be endued with 
2i feeling faculty, or capacity for pleasure and pain. For, if 
they have not this property, they are not, neither can be, 
agents. 

It has been made evident, that sucli a /acuity constitutes 
agency ; and is the primary, and only active principle in mor- 
al agents. Divest them of it, and mankind would remain as 
inactive as the inanimate creation is. Hence, if moral agents 
are created, they must be endued with that faculty, which is 
denominated taste. And this faculty must have a nature ; by 
which I mean, it must be pleasedy or the contrary, with the di- 
vine character, and with the whole system of moral or divine 
objects, whenever they are distinctly perceived and known. 
As it is a feeling faculty, it cannot be in a state of indifference 
when objects are in view, and especially such impressive ob- 
jects as the divine character, and the system of truths God has 
revealed. Will not this be granted .'^ Surely it must ; and of 
course, if a moral agent is created, he must have this faculty^ 
and in view of the divine character he must experience pleasure 
«r pain in a greater or Jess degree. If the character of Ood, 
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and revealed doctrines, please bim, are agreeable to bis fed-- 
ings, he will have a desire tc» honor Him, defend thef truth, and 
promote the good of his kingdom. If his character is disagree- 
able to bim, his heart or taste is opposed to God, and will 
lead him to act the part of an enemy. This feeling faculty, if 
it exists, will be pleased or disgusted in view of God's charac- 
ter and will influence man to pursue a line of conduct, which 
will ultimately tend to promote or destroy the happiness of 
God's kingdom ; and this tendency is what is meant by its na- 
ture. And if created, it must have such a nature, and its nature 
must be holy or sinful. For such a nature as described, is ne- 
cessarily good or evil, sinful or holy, according to its tenden- 
cy. 

Can a tree be created to bring forth a particular species of 
fruit, without giving it a nature to produce it ? Must not all 
created things be adapted to the end for which they were made, 
or have a nature given them to answer their designed end ? 
Here is a wide field open for enlargement, and illustratTon of 
the subject before us. But I stop with this request to alF, to 
consider whether any thing can be created without a nature, 
which will have a good or evil tendency, if nothing prevents 
its operating according to its nature ; and whether we can 
name one thing, which, in this sense, is not endowed with a 
nature.'* If not, then, if a moral agent is treated, he must have 
a feeling faculty given him, and this must have a nature, wbicb 
is good or evil, or which will tend to promote or destroy hap- 
piness ultimately. 

These observations are made, because some suppose moral 
dgents may be created without any nature, either good or evil, 
and may have objects in view, and even contemplate the di- 
vine character, and remain in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and be inclined no way, to good or evil, or even to remain as 
they are. In this state they are like inert matter, and have no 
more feeling. Are such beings agents? No ; and as they are 
now indifferent towards all divine objects, on this ground they 
must remain so forever, and never act. They may be acted 
upon by some foreign agent, as the earth is, but they can nev- 
er act as agents. Such a view of a moral agent is inconsistent 
with analogy, with experience, with facts, and the word of God ; 
and it is as unphilosophical as to say, God has created trees to 
bring forth particular kinds of fruit, but he has not given them 
a nature to bear any kind of fruit. It is a matter of indiflerenee 
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-with them what kind of fruit they bear, or whether they bridge 
forth fruit of any kind ; and of course they never will or can be 
fruit trees. 

As it is now evident, if moral agents are created, they 
must be endued with a feeling, active facuhy, and this faculty 
must have a nature good or evil ; so we find from revelation, 
th^t when God created Adam, he did endue him with this ac- 
tive faculty, which made him an agent ; and this faculty had a 
good, a holy nature. He was made in the likeness of God, nat- 
ural and moral ; and was as completely a moral agent as Je- 
hovah himself. And we read of no moral agents, but such as 
were at first endued with a holy nature. This was the fact with 
respect to all created angels, and with respect to Adam. With 
this, it is supposed, no one will find any fault. They are will- 
ing God should create moral agents with a holy nature. At 
least all are willing for this, except those who wish to have a 
race of moral, indifierent agents created; that is to hav^ beings 
created, who are agents, yet without agency, or active princi- 
ples. They would have them active, yet all the time in a state 
of perfect indifierence. They wish to have God do what is 
morally impossible. Many are pleased with God's creating 
Adam with a holy nature ; j'et ihey cannot peaceably endure 
the idea of necessary holiness, or sin. Though they are more 
satisfied with the former, than with the latter. Yet the nature 
of every thing, if it exist, must be good or evil. As no fault 
can be found with God, in creating Adam at first as he did, un- 
less it is because be was necessarily holy ; the next inquiry is, 
whether blame can be imputed to Him for suflering, or permit- 
ting Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit ? And then in conse- 
quence of this to take from him the holy nature, or benevolent 
appetite, with which he had been created ? That such a change 
did take place, that holy Adam became a sinner, is generally 
granted. As God might have prevented it, the question is, 
whether it was wise and holy for Him to permit this change to 
take place. As this is a question, which the scheme advanced 
in these essays does not require me to answer, any more than 
others whatever their system is, no further attention will be giv- 
en to it. The author will here ohly observe, that he has a dis- 
sertation on the fall, or introduction of sin, which aims at a so- 
lution of the difficulties, which have ever attended this subject. 
But whether it will ever be laid before the public eye, depends 
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much on the approbation or disapprobation tlrese essays majr 
receive from the community in general. 

Furthermore. Some consider the doctrine of total depravi- 
ty, as explained and defended by reputed and orthodox divinesy 
to he physical. And being physical in its nature, the opponents 
consider it as destroying agency and blameworthiness. View- 
ing the doctrine in this light, they pronounce it very alarming 
and appalling. It is not designed here to inquire, whether some 
have, or have not, so explained it as to imply 9. physical defect; 
or in what precise sense opponents use the word physical. They 
•scorn to consider any defect in the soul, which incapacitates it 
for holy exercises, to be a physical defect. They therefore, in 
opposition to this, represent our race as bom with capacities, 
*which are inclined neither to vice nor virtue, oras destitute of 
any moral nature ; and are, like clean paper, liable to receive 
impressions, which are holy or sinful according to the influence 
motives have upon them. In connexion with this sentiment, 
they affirm men are the efficient causes of all their exercises and 
actions of a moral class. Is the doctrine of depravity, which 
has been expressly or implicitly exhibited in these essays, so 
appalling as represented ? According to the system advanced, 
it is admitted that Anam was created in the moral image of his 
Maker, or perfectly holy. When first created, he was endued 
with several distinct appetites or propensities. Each of these 
was a primary, active principle in his constitution, and consti- 
tuted him an agent. One of those appetites was benevolent in 
its nature, in which the moral image of God consisted. And 
bis other appetites or propensities were given and implanted in 
him, as active principles, which prepared him to propagate the 
human race, nourish and protect them in infancy, to provide 
means for the support and comfort of the body or the whole 
man, while he remains an inhabitant of the earth. And wLile 
these appetites, inferior in their nature, were under the control 
and direction of his benevolent propensity, or love to God, 
their operations would harmonize in a regular course of conduct, 
and no sin or disorder could prevail in paradise. 

But Adam, by eating the prohibited fruit, forfeited into the 
hand of his benefactor that moral image in which he was creat- 
ed, and which was his glory, and it was taken from him. From 
that day he had no propensity or love in his heart towards hk 
Maker. All his other appetites remained unafiected and unal- 
tered, as principles of action. Here it may be asked, was he 
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not as I'eally a moral agent after his fall as before ? Had he 
not active principles in his heart, which constituted him a com- 
plete agent for action ? Aiid when this moral image or benev- 
olent appetite is restored to man in regeneration, is he any 
more an agent for action, than he was previous to this change f 
If any man is born blind, or after his birth becomes blind, is 
he not still a man, as really as tliose who have eyes ? And if 
eyes are given him, is he on this account any more a man, than 
before ? All that can be said of the blind man he is, not in all 
respects so perfect, as those who have all their senses entire- 
He labors under a defect or imperfection ; still he is a man. 
Adam by eating was deprived of one sense^ or appetite, with 
which his Maker had adorned him ; yet he was an agent, and 
had all the properties or capacities, which constitute a complete 
moral agent. Hence he had all the qualifications, necessary 
to render him a proper object of praise or blame, according to . 
the moral nature or state of his heart. If opponents ccmsider 
this loss in Adam a physical defect, incapacitating him for holy 
exercises ; yet it does not in the least destroy, or impair the 
powers requisite to. moral agency, or to render him a proper 
object of blame. Hence what is there alarming or appalling 
in this description of total depravity ? Though man in all re- 
spects is not so perfect a moral agent, as before this defect ex- 
isted ; yet he is as complete a moral agent as ever. He has 
the faculty of understanding, and of will ; he has a faculty to 
which active principles belong, and which constitute agency ; 
and he may and will be influenced and governed by motives,^ 
and act with aim and design, as Adam did before his fall, and 
as men do after they are regenerated, and have this moral de- 
fect repaired. This defect, which opponents csil physieal, is in 
fact no more than a moral defect. Hence they give it a wrong 
name. And it is presumed, that orthodox divines in general 
will contend for no other defect in man, than the one here de- 
scribed. While this defect continues, man is totally depraved ;: 
or he is destitute of every holy principle of action, in conse- 
quence of which alibis other active principles will lead him a- 
way from God the living fountain, after broken cisterns or earth- 
ly enjoyments, which never satisfy the soul. Hence orthodox 
divines have nothing to fear from the attack, by which they arqt 
represented as imputing to man a physical defect, which is in^ 
truth no more than a moral defects 
^ mankind^ are born with an efficient power ^ which is not ia^ 
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dined either to vice or virtue, but is in fact indifferent to both ; 
it is believed to be impossible to show how this efficient power 
can exercise itself, without implying the previous existence of a 
disposition either to sin or holiness. And if a previous disposi- 
tion must exist, to put this power into exercise, then all the ends 
supposed to be answered "by it are defeated. But concerning 
what might have been said to show the absurdity of this scheme, 
the reader for farther light is referred to essay twenty first. 
But if, by a seL determining power, and an efficient power to pro- 
duce all our exercises and actions, no more is intended tbau 
this, that in order for mankind to be agents, they ought to be en- 
dued with a feelings active faculty, by which the whole man is 
governed, and from which all his exercises and actions proceed, 
it must be granted, that men do possess this faculty or power. 
Then all the actions and exercises of men may be traced back to 
this faculty^ as the primary active principle from which they 
proceed, or flow as streams from a fountain. And as they can- 
not be traced back any farther, or to any previous active prin- 
ciple in men, this faculty, which has been denominated the taste, 
is the primary active power ^ which constitutes agency, and gives 
rise to all our voluntary exertions and actions. I say, if such 
a faculty is what others mean by a self determining, efficient 
power, it is granted ; and some pains have been taken to prove, 
that mankind are in fact endued with it ; and that without it 
they would not be agents, and could not be considered as moral 
agents. 

If opponents adrrfit this, then the dispute is ended, concerning 
the nature and degree of power requisite to constitute a moral 
agent, and nothing further need be said on either side. 

But if they advance an idea of an efficient power, which has 
no nature, inclined to neither good nor evil, and is in itself in- 
different, they are laboring, it is fully believed, to establish and 
prove the existence of an impossibility. For an active power, 
or efficiency, must necessarily have a nature to be influenced by 
motives, to be pleased or the contrary with moral objects. And 
if it have not such a nature, it is no active power, and can ne\^- 
er operate in any other way, than an instrument used by some 
other external and foreign agent. This, it is thought, has been 
proved in the previous essays. — Before this essay is concluded 
a few things may be suggested for the notice of the public. 

The author is is not so vain as to expect the sentiments ad- 
vanced will meet with universal, or perhaps with general appro- 
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i^oQ. Some may thiak the leading sentiments exhibited are 
erroneoos and dangerous. With this belief some opponent may 
attempt an answer, and confutation. If any should judge this 
to be bis duty, it is hoped bis attention will be confined exclu- 
sively to the sendments, which are considered dangerous. For 
it is often the case when an answer is written against a book, 
that much time and labor are spent in searching after, and no* 
ticing inconsistencies. And there are but few books of much 
magnitude, which are entirely free from inconsistencies less or 
greater. Pointing out these, is not confuting an author. For 
his leading sentiments may be true, although inconsistencies 
may have escaped his notice. Showing a writer is inconsistent, 
is proving his mind to be finite, liable to err, and unable to 
comprehend a whole system so as to see at one view the agree- 
ment of all the parts. But does this show his leading senti- 
ments to be erroneous f By no means. Hence time and labor, 
spent in noticing inconsistencies^ are in a great measure lost. 
A writer may be consistent with himself in propagating errors, 
though inconsistent with truth. Therefore, until the sentiments 
advanced are confuted, a book is not answered. 

Every attentive reader will see, that the system exhibited in 
these essays rests on a few plain propositions, or obvious truths. 
If these are shown to be false and dangerous, the book is an- 
swered. If then, an opponent can make it evident, that a feel- 
ing faculty, or a capacity for pleasure and pain, denominated 
taste, does not constitute agency, but something else distinct 
from it ; if he can prove that such agency has no nature^ no in- 
clination or tendency to good or evil, but is indifferent as any 
unfeeling property ; if he can show that happiness is not an ab- 
solute good, nor misery an absolute evil ; and that means or 
things are not called good and evil according to their ultimate 
tendency to promote or destroy happiness ; if he can prove, 
ths^t benevolence is not an appetite or love for the greatest good 
of God's kingdom, and this is not its ultimate end ; also, that 
those desires of the heart, which tend ultimately to diminish 
and destroy happiness, are not evil or sinful; then it is 
granted he has shaken the foundation on which the system ad- 
vanced rests. And if he should accomplish this, it is fully be- 
lieved he will make it evident, that men are not moral agents, or 
proper objects of praise and blame, and future rewards ; in a 
word, that they are not accountable beings^ any more than ifi" 
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animate things. Doing all this, would effectnally serve the 
cause of infidelity. 

Bat if after a]I his labor these truths shall remain firm, that 
z. primary active principle does constitute agency : and that no 
property or faculty can be active in its nature, if incapable of 
feeling, or of pleasure and pain ; and of course that the faculty 
of taste, as it has been explained, has a feeUng nature, is the sub- 
ject of pleasant and painful sensations, and does constitute that 
agency which is a primary active principle by which men are 
governed in all their actions ; if after all it does remain true, 
that happiness is an absolute good, and misery an absolute evil ; 
and that other things are denominated relatively good or evil, 
according to their ultimate tendency in promoting or destroying 
happiness ; and accordingly that benevolence aims ultimately 
at this highest gooci, and all the desires of the heart of unrenew*; 
ed men tend ultimately to misery ; if these truths remaun un- 
shaken, and unconfuted ; then the main pillars of the system 
Temain entire and firm, and the building, which rests upon 
them, is not demolished. 

This will be a fact, although an opponent may show some 
small errors, and some inconsistencies, interspersed here and 
there in diflerent parts of the book. It is then the earnest re- 
quest of the author, if it is judged reasonable, ihat an opponent 
who may attempt an answer would confine himself to these 
leading, fundamental truths, on which the whole system rests. 
This would be keeping to the point, and would sooner bring die 
dispute to a close. When persons sufiTer themselves to wandffr 
from the real questions, disputed, a controversy may be protract- 
ed without any conclusion. 

The book is now committed to the public, whose propertyr h 
is. Let it be read with candor, free from every prejudice. If 
it should reflect any light on the first and leading and fundamen- 
tal principles of Ethics and Theology, and should ^ve a 
lead to further in^ estigations, and the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of these important sciences, and the good and prosperity of 
the Redeemer's kingdom^the prayers of the author will be t^s 
far answered. 



* On the huppiness of heaven, showing in what it 

consists. 

Hebrews, 4. 9. There remaifuth, tkertfirej a rest unto the people of G^.— — 
This rest is keaven, fit dtate of perfect felicity. 

This is a subject very interesting. For unless we know 
what heaven is, we can never determine whether we are real 
Saints or net. The elysium of the heather^ and the paradise 
of the Mahometans, are places of great happmess, as they be- 
lieve. Still the sources of happiness are such, as described 
*by them, that no change of heart is necessary to enjoy them. 
Indeed the most voluptuous, and carnal, those most fond of ev- 
ery kind of animal pleasure, may be happy in the heavens 
they describe. 

lif a person should form an idea of a country on this earth, 
where all the inhabitants are perfectly happy ; yet, if he had 
no knowledge of the particular sources of their felicity, he 
might conclude, if he lived there he should also enjoy all the 
bliss of the inhabitants. And fVom a belief that all in that 
country are happy, he might have a very ardent desire to re- 
move to it. Yet, when he arrives there, he finds the particular 
sources of their happiness are very disgustful to him. To him, 
instead of happiness, it is a place of misery. Had he inquired, 
and obtained a distinct knowledge of the particular sources of 
happiness in that land, he might have convinced himself, that 
he could not delight in such objects. And he would have no 
desire to remove there, unless his relish could be suited to those 
particular sources of happiness. 

Many by reading th« bible learn that heaven is a land of 
perfect bliss. Being convinced it is a place of happiness, they 
inquire no further ; but conclude, if they were admitted there 
they should certainly be happy. As they have no distinct idea 
of the sources of happiness in that World, or of the relish ne- 
cessary to enjoy them, it is impossible for them to say whether 
they could or could not be happy if admitted there. And if 
they conclude they are saints, merely from the idea that they 
wish to live there, they may be deceived. 

*Thi8 essay has no necessary connexion witn these which precede, to elucidate 
the author's philosophical system. It sliews, however, the practical application of 
His principles : and as it relates to an important subject, it is here suhy^med to make 
the volume m ore complete. 
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AH men wish to be happy. And because heaven is a land 
of pure bliss, many conclude they should be happy, if admitted 
to live there* But this is false reasoning. To be happy in 
Heaven we must have a relish for the particular sources of hap- 
piness in that world. And we cannot determine with any cer- 
tainty, whether we are prepared for that country, only by as- 
certaining in the first place clear, distinct and just ideas of the 
particular sources from whence all derive their happiness ; and 
then by inquiring, whether we have such a relish for them, as 
to prefer them to all other objects of delight. ^ Hence it is a mat- 
ter of the last importance, to obtain a distinct knowledge of the 
.sources of boavenly bliss. A mistake here may prove faual. 
And all our knowledge of heaven must be from the word of 
God. No one has lived there, and returned, to give us a de- 
scription of that world. God in his word has described it. If 
we can clearly understand the description he has given, we may 
know what heaven is. 

And it is more or less difficult to understand the description 
he has given. It is given generally in figurative language. 
One question of importance is, whether we are to understand 
his description in a literal^ or Jigurative sense. Many things 
serve to show thoy are to be understood in a figurative sense. 
Then the next difficulty is, to explain the figures according to 
their true sense. 

In order to remove, in some measure, these difficulties, sev- 
eral preliminary remarks are necessary, before we proceed to 
a particular description of the heavenly sources of felicity. 

As the terms, sources of happiness^ will be frequently usedin 
this essay, it is requisite to show whs^t is meant by them. Three 
things are requisite to the existence of happiness. First, a rel- 
ish of heart to feel and enjoy ; or a relish to be pleased and de* 
lighted with objects. 2. Objects to please and delight asw 
3. The objects must exist in the view of the mind. 

For example. If a person has an ardent thirst for water^he 
cannot have it gratified, unless he can find water to drink. 
Water may exist in great plenty, yet he not know wh^re to find 
it. Hence he may thirst, and there may be water to gratify it, 
yet he may not have his thirst cj^uenched. He must have a 
knowledge of it. Then he can drink and be satisfied. Here 
the water, which satisfies his thirst, is what I mean by a source 
of happiness. 

Of course all the objects in heaven, which afibrd joy to th« 
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inhahiunls, are what I mean by spi|rce$ of happiness* Ob- 
jects of pleasure, and sources of pleasure are used to mean the 
same thing. Hence, to enjoy the pleasures of heaven, a per- 
son must have a relish for heavenly objects ; he must see them ; 
then while in view his relish is gratified, and in this his hlfiipi- 
ness consists. 

The preliminary remarics to be made are the following. 

1 • All our animal appetites and natural afl^tions will cease 
at death, we shall have none of them in heaven. 

Our bodily appetites are many. So, also, are our natural 
affections, such as those termed parental, conjugal, filial, and 
fraternal. These were implanted in us for certain purposes/ 
such as the preservation of life, the propagation of our ^cies« 
the relief of persons in distress, and our comfort and weU-being 
in this life. 

If we had not conjugal affections, there would be nothing to 
prompt us to propagate our species ; without parental affec- 
tion, infants would suffer and die ; without filial affection, 
there would be nothing to excite to obedience of parents ^or 
support of the aged ; without the affection children have for 
each other, there would be no peace in families ; and without 
natural pity, there would be nothing to move us to relieve and 
afford help to the weak^ infirm, and objects of affliction and dis- 
tress. All these natural principles of action are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the being and comfort of the human race. For 
mankind naturally have no benevolence, to stimulate tbem to 
seek each others' good. These affections are requisite to sup- 
ply the want of benevolence, while this earth is to be our 
abode. 

These natural principles of action are the fountain, from 
which all the other affections we have flow. But they will 
cease at death ; because there will be no use for them, or need 
of them, in the other world. That they will be eradicated at 
death in the saints, (and I speak only of them,) is evident 
from several considerations. 

. 1. After death, saints will be as the angels of heaven. Not 
equal, but like them. Tkey have none of these natural affec- 
tions ; if we are like them, we shall not have them. This 
teaches, that these natural feelings then cease to exist. 

2. It is necessary they should be eradicated, otherwise saints 
would not be perfectly happy. In that world we are inform- 
ed they never marry. If the same inclinations prevailed there 
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\ Haoce the bible, by teaching us that a change of heart ig 
necessary to the hap|iiness of heaven, and that the unrenewe J 
would not enjoy heavenly objects if admitted there, assures us 
that the description given us of that world must be understood, 
not in a literal, but a figurative sense. 

3. Saints ioi heaven will be perfectly holy, as God is holy. 
This will teach us, that the descriptions of heaven are figura- 
tive, and not literal. . By the fall of man all have lost the mor- 
al image ofCrod. No trace of his moral likeness remains in 
man. 

We are assured that this moral image is restored in regener- 
ation. We are born of the Spirit. And that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit. That which is created in the heart when 
men are renewed, is spiritual in its nature. The nature of the 
Holy Spirit is produced in the heart. S6 we become partak- 
ers of the divine nature^ as we are taught. That is, the moral 
image of God is restored. But God is love. Love, or benev- 
olence, is the moral perfection of God. This is the sum of all 
his moral attributes 

When the same benevolent disposition is created in our heart, 
then his moral image is restored. * This is the new man which 
is to grow until we arrive to the stature of a perfect man in 
Christ. Saints in heaven are perfectly hdly — this moral im- 
age will be perfected in them. 

Hence in heaven the only principle of action needed, and the 
only one which will operate, is benevolence, or love. By 
this only saints are governed, or influenced, as God is. But 
the nature of benevolence is such, it does not delight in any 
worldly sources of felicity. The only objects of its delight 
are divine^ heavenly^ and spiritual in their nature. It has no 
delight in worldly riches, or honors, or pleasure, (which are 
the only objects of sinners' love,) except as means to obtain 
these divine objects, which are its source of felicity. But in 
beaven the riches and hdnors of this world will not be needed, 
as means to obtain spiritual objects and enjoyments. Hence 
benevolence in heaven has no delight in such worldly objects. 
It is pleased and gratified with the same divine objects, which 
are the sources o( God's blessedness ; or in which his benevo- 
. lence delights. 

Accordingly the very nature of benevolence is such, which 
will be the only governing principle in heaven, that no objects 
Win afford it deUght there, but those which are spiritual and 
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that worlds This remark therefore is made, to show diat the 
description of heaven in the word of God mnst be understood 
Jiguratively. 

2. If the descriptions given us of heaven are to be under- 
stood literally, why may not sinners, without any change of 
heart, be happy there ? If in heaven there will be cities, with 
walls and ^tes made of the precious stones ; streets pave4 
with gold ; bouses rich and elegant ; rivers of water, and ail 
manner of fruits ; and every thing, which suits the taste and 
relish of natural men here, why may they not be happy there, 
as they now are here f If the descriptions given us of heaven 
are to be understood in a literal sense, it is a place every way 
suited to the relish of men of this world who love nothing else* 
It would suit their pride and ambition, to be made kings and 
priests ; to possess riches, and inherit a kingdom in the literaji 
sense. 

Those objects In this world, which are the most valuable^ 
j^ecious^ beauttful, and deUghtful, are repcesented as being in 
heaven in a great abundance, and in a perfect state. Those 
things in this world, which in the most perfect manner, suit 
their relish, and gratify their love of riches, the pride, and am- 
bition of men here, ar^ to be enjoyed in heavep in a far more 
perfect, uninterrupied manner, than they are here ; if we ai^ 
to construe the description literally. If wicked men in faeaveu 
should find some things disagreeable ; they would experience 
many other things, which would aiSbrd theya great satisfaction* 
So that if they would not be perfectly happy there, tb«y would 
be far more happy and contented, than they are here^ 

But, we are given to understand, that the i^nrenewed would 
not be happy in heaven, if admitted to livetbere- Chris(say& 
except a man be born again,, he t^annoit see, the kin^^dom of 
heavep. H[e does not mean that they would not have an|; 
Ipiowledge of that worlds or of the Qt;^ects existing in it. Thi«i 
is not what he means by ^eeitk^. For the unrenewed adcecapa^ 
ble of this speculative knowledge, and in fact have it in a great- 
er or le^s degree* He means then, that they cannat ^i^oy, th& 
objects of that worlds because they are not suited to their relish. 
But if the description^ ef heaven are to be understood literallfi.. 
they may enjoy Uiem there, as well as they do here. 

And why is not the description Mahom<^t has given of hea- 
ven in general just, if the descriptions of the bible are to be 
construed literally, as some contend ; and why may not, sinners, 
enjoy it, and be happy there, without any change ? 
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ire team in ffh^^eavei^ fdicity. c«mst§^ Hence it is iretf 
inportant to leara the DaUure of divine benevolence. 

To do this we may proceed to obsenrei that every tnoral 
agent must have ^me^iltiiBate end in view malt bis action^. 
That ultimate end most be sMBe. obfecl, on its (mm account 
. iigreeable ; and in which Abe t highest g^o^d of the universe cos^' 
sists. For all will agree, that benevolence is friendly to the 
highest good^ wiU. se^ >tt« and ff^oiee in 4t. Happiness, not 
bis own but that of others, is the* highest good of a benevolent 
individual; ^a9d.the.greftle9t&««'ol*ba|>|iine6S in Crod^s king-, 
dom is that greatest good which he will seek as his" ultimate 
end. And it is the na^e of befievolen(5e, whether in God or 
in men, \o seek the high^sti happiittes& of the universe as its ul- 
timate end. This truth; i» mftde evide«it in the essay on the 
nature of holiness or benevolence ; and the remarks need nol 
be here repeated. This preparer the way for- us to see clear* 
ly and distinctly what must be . , 

III. The positive sources of happitless ^^oyed in heavetf. 

If the gres^st sum pf happiness^^is the greatest good ; atkl 
the nature of benevolence is such as to«eek aud delight in^iti' 
as its ultimate end, as. ha^ been shown, then, i t ' ^ 

1. The happiness of Grod's heavenly kingdom, is the firs^ 
and greatest source of fetlioiity to all who suryoondchisthrbne. 

A saint in heaven, whw he contemploftes the haf^iiii^s 6t 
^at society, beholdsj^^h one^perfe^ybtessed; bis oWti'fae^ 
will have a fea^t^ and he wilL experience Joys which ^re iitt 
speakable. * ,,..., j^a; .< 'u :,...;..) j. ♦ w, -a' - ' ■ m 

Nothing in this.world fiil&.the heart • of < H ben^v^^t kit% 
with so great joy, as to see all his subjects prdsperdtis and 
bappy . And:.not^k^ > affefdsJMo^rekfRpiarents so mtrch pit^ 
delight, as the bappi^e^.^f 411 tthe ;taembers of the fhthifk 
And children, if beQQV<deBt,ic^mQein lio ^Aiject in thU'^ Wtitld 
so much, asia,bj9fadaiag,their|laKeiitBandallaroimd ib^mcoifi^; 
pletely happji^ AndsjKhsitinjtfafe ^worid ^vet* gives iich l^tite 
and great joy to a shinty as^to seea^nint, Whi^n r^fietirt^lli i^ 
joicing in God?. • ■' -i » •* % ,iMtuw n\> m f .- ',.» ^ r''^'.^ *'/■* ' 

And Paul, w^en T^t|s eetnimed^aivd inform^ MM' W'tte 
happiness of ifj|ie, cburch at.Goriadi^ rejoieed grektfy.*' Hi^^l^ 
joiced in tbeir.joy. Theitt-jdyry vBas*th^»:souft*ee'df hik jiy;^ 
And when the; ptradigalrretiBmedya6d>w« jbyfiil in'hfe^tWFji 
house, the whole family wereiibastedwilb jdy M&hd'^lc^hiM) 
^i^pihiseld^.j^r^e^vci'. .^.-vi.^^ i^t-*^ /< ivj-i**- ^."'^ ^ij*l"^' <'/■% 
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lAiat the spiritoal jdys and comforts of his brethren, is the 
8%<^eete6t doorce of happiness to bimself. Reason, experience, 
^ufid'scrtptnreall linite in saying, that the happiness of others 
is the greatest source of joy.' No other object the saints be- 
hold, affords them so great and pure delight. 

Let us then in this lighttake a view of heaven. There saints 
sarround the throne of^GaA and the Lamb. When they con- 
template the infinite blessedness of their heavenly Father, wha^ 
joy they most experience. They love him with all their heart,, 
and to behold the €»(^ect of their love, and the fountain of all 
the good they possess, infinitely happy, will fill their souls with 
Joy. Suppo^ he appearedto them unhappy ; this would fill 
them with grief and pain. If so, then his perfect bliss must 
afibrd them great joy. 

When they contemplate the ihfinite happiness of'Christ their 
firieiid and beloved, will not this excite in them the sweetest de* 
light f The joysoP heaven, which he was to experience, was 
the prize set before him here on earth. \ When they behold 
bim, who for the joy set before him, endured the cross, npw 
receiving his reward in the infitiite bliss he experiences, this 
will fill every heart with joys onspeakable. 

All the saints in heaven a^ th& sons and daughters of God^ 
and the bride of die Lamb. And their happiness is the greajt 
#nd God BOttghty and an obj^t of his delight; and the Son 
will r^icein hisbride^ nothitig will afford him more satisfac- 
tion^ thali kerhappine^. Ill he)r happiness he sees the fruit of 
the travail of hissoul for her. If the Father and Son rejoice 
in the happiness of saints ;[ sairits, Wh6 hk^e the same heart, 
will rejoice in tfte infinite blessedness of the Trinity. To see 
the Holy 'Spirit, whcKSMQctified b prepared them for heaven,infi^ 
nitely Weroed,' wiU afibrd: theni the greatest satisfaction* 
.I}ei9i€e'the.be«mdles9 happiness of all the persons in the Trini- 
ty^ ^lUvieastrtbe heaurts t>f saints with joy unspeakable and full 

Again, yfken saints in heaven behold each other's happi* 
ness ; ' wbenthcysee all arocind them perfectly blessed, enjoys 
ing t^at'Uisa^ 'whiob will contibne and increase forever, what 
inward salisflotioB they will experience; ^ And the feelings and 
desires of their' hearts will be perfectly gratified. They wiU 
rejoice in each others joy. And the happiness of angels, wh# 
mhiifttered t» theai here, will ^Iso be a source of joy to tbem^' 
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fn heaven tliere is but one society, composed of a bead anU 

inembers. God is the head; sQ6t| and angels the members. 
They are perfectly united to their head, and to each other, by 
jpiutual love and aBectian^' .The greatest g^HMj^ wbiieJb oaa 1^ 
obtained^ they possess and enjoy ; which is perfect^ enduiingi * 
and increasing felicity. When they seeeacb otbef in the full 
possession of this highest good, they will experience the mpst 
pure, refined, and sweet delight. 

Oh how blessed is that society, where the hs^ppiness of oth- 
ers, instead of exciting envy and opposi^on, as i^ ofteo tb^ 
.case in thisworld/is a source of exquisite joy. This is. bUs% 
in the highest possible degree. 

%. The holiness of others will b^ another source of happi* 
4iess in heaven^ 

When saints enter heaven, they will be perfectly holy. For 
no sin, or any thing whicb defiletb, is ever to enter there* 
Aad holiijess is the moral image of God ; the beauty and glj»- 
ry of every character. There is no other object in the uiji- 
verse, whicb equals holipess in beauty, glory, aod utility ; and 
no one equals it in worth but happiness; this exceeds it ip valine. 

Holiness, tho so excellent, is not a good in itself ; it is not 
loved for its own sake, but for the sake ^f happiness, of whicli 
jx is the greatest meaps. K^t be asked, ^hy i$ boliu^ss so 
beautiful and valuable ? It is answered. 

I. Because it prepares persons for everla^gting felicity. 
Without holiness no roan shall see Gofd* >He^ven. i& a per- 
fectly holy state. None caif enter there, Jbut t^ perfectly her 
nevoleni. Hence, without it no persoi^ ia .p^pjtf^d >in^ the 
temper of his fa^art for heaven, or to enjoy holy ot^^ts, or t^ 
spend his time in bolv employ meiits< Without boliiwe^^po i»-. 
tional being can be nappy. JBenevdkpce^ wbii^b i^ bolims^ 
is the only quality, which prepare fpr a states ojE^^iid^^^bfes, 
i^s, not thajt oi infinite.wd^b,-wbich prepares ap^r^n fotj eit^r* 

fial fejicity ? What else^ in this vieife; e^u equ?il \t\p j^^^i i 
f we were infinite in Jinowledge and powefyyejt h^4 oo yb^ 
nevolence, we should be fit Xpr noplace, feMt-beUxrlt i$ boli-*^' 
ness, apd this anly^ *ii hic|i ^jrepares .a.peiSQn jQi;i^v^n, ijp4; 
the enjoyment of holy objects. Hence it exceeds in valup^^p]^^ 
diamonds, and rubies. Nothiiigcaiti.puwfb^QU^btit jj^jipse' 
ciqus blood of Christ. « , ,v * .., . -. - 

It is holiness only, which preparer ^ftd inclines persons tQ. 
be useful^ to seek and promote the bapoines^ oi Gfid'3 bipfi* 
dom. 
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WbeB any bave this temper of heart created in tbeooiy they 
delight in the happioess ofothersr and of God's kipgdom. 
This then will inclioe and prompt them to promote and in- 
crease the bliss of heaven. It inclines them to exert all their 
powers and faculties^ to improve their time, and every blessing^ 
of God» in promoting happiness. Paul, before his conversion, 
did all he could to destroy the, siouls of men. But when a be* 
nevolent disposition was given him, then with a zealous em- 
ployment of all hi^ powers, he labored to promote the salva- 
tion of souls. In like manner it inclines all to devote them- 
selves wholly to the service of God, and the . promotion of the 
happiness of his kingdom. In this view, what is there, .whicb 
can equal it in worth ? It is the most i^ctive principle which 
can exist, and which will forever exert itself in making roeq 
happy, and increasing the felicity of heaven. For these twQ 
xeasons, tho holiness is not excellent on its own account, but, 
merely as a means of happiness, we see its value and gIor|[ 
are infinite. H^piness excepted, there is nothing else, which 
equals it. in value* It is this, which inclines God to employ all 
bis attributes in promoting infinite and eternal happiness. U 
preparer persons for a state of endless bliss ; and to exert all 
their pow^ in promoting the eternal felicity of heaven. 
Therefore i^ beauty, glory, loveliness, and excellency, excee4 
all. descriptioOf a^ conception. 

.-In heaven, the individuals wbo compose an innnmerable 
liQ^t,,are perfectly boly* Hence thev are perfect in beauty | 
p^f fectly resemble thenr Maker ; and as stars shine with the 
bvighest possibly rays. 

V When. a saint beholds the infinite holiness of God^ sees h6 
i^ Jove^t9elf, what joy this will diti[use through his soul. Whep. 
be contemplates the holiness of Christ, be beholds a snn ship- 
tng with infinite bcightness^ This is the glory of the godfaeac)^ 
wj^qhis th« light pf heaven ; and which far exceeds the sni 
in brightness, so that there, is uq peed of sup or moon theiii,"* 
Slon^ will dwell forever in the rays of this glory .*r-<-The rayt 
oMivine, infinite holiness^ wiU warm, spften, and quicken thei|^. 
hearts, and fill tp^n with joys ppre, sweet, and extatic. 

r A<id hoiifr l^autiful and glorious will saints and angels appear 

tc^^acb other. When one sain) beholds another, he sees a 

stur, which shines, wiih a golden lustre, whose rays are milc^ 

pleasant, and joyiuK They are beautilulin each other's sigb^ 

■^ypfi pellet iq bean^. 
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Here on eardi, nothing aflbrds grest^ joy, tHui to see i% 
enother this beoevoleiit spirit. This exci^s the motual love 
•f saints, and unites them together by the strong bonds oT 
brotherly aflection. They are near, and dear, and precious ta 
each other ; delighting in each other's society and <;onversa- 
lion. How much greater will be their joy in each- other io 
, heaven, where holiness is made perfect. 

Wherever they torn their eyes, they behold the hofiness of 
Ae Trinity, of saints, of angek, shiring with snch beaoty^ 
nildness, brigl^lness and glory, as diAises life and joy throogk 
their souls, and fills them with divine pleasures. Here are 
joys flowing forevermore at the right hand of God, 6f which 
Ihey drink their full draughts. BdboM what glories fill bea- 
^n. Beaudes innumerable, perfect, and infinite, empk>y their 
•yes, and feasts their hearts, day and night forever. 

3. 7%e gi<>ry of Ood, wiU be another source of fixity io 
keavcYi. 

This is included in part in what has been already said ; birt 
needs some enlargement in one particular. For other attri- 
l^tes^ beside holiness, and this in its various operations, will be 
a source of pleasure.*— Indeed, the glory of Gbd, and the high- 
est good of his kingdom, are one and the same. The hi^est 
good obtained is the greatest declarative glory of God For 
HI the attainment of this end, aH his attributes are displayed, 
and his fulness communicated ; and the holy society of heavea 
enjoy this communicated fiilness. But here a more particultf 
attention is necessary, to the glory displayed in prodtteing the 
greatest sum of happiness, which is the highest good. ' 

In heaven all the works of God will be the study irf'saintL 
As they delight in studying his iforhs kertj which are a glasa 
In which he is seen ; much more will they delight iA survey* 
ing them in heaven. The works of Crod are a bomidless field 
for saints to explore, in doing which their knowledge 'will in^ 
crease, and their capacities enlarge and expand. -^ 

* In the works of creation they will see the wondferfhl displayi 
of infinite knowledge and power. They will see cleif^ty the 
'^ end of all these works. They wiU see clearly how Idl the 
parts, from the least atom to the greatest world, haveutntedly 
promoted the ultimate end of God. For when all tfa^ elect of 
Christ are assembled in heaven,his ultimate end is Aen Attain* 
ed. Now saints have only to look back, and learn how M hi§ 
4rorks have b«en p^ectly adapted io jiis endw- T&^^ iri^ 
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^fte tte maaner in whiA they have bees arranged and con* 
)Qected, apd. with united influence have in the best way promote- 
^ the happiness of his kingdom. In this way they will have 
clear viewa^of his infinite knowledge, power, goodness, and alt 
jhis glorious attributes. 

When a mechanic is making a clock, we may view the parts^ 
and see much ingenuity displayed. But when he has finished 
it, then we clearly see the end and use of it ; we see how all 
the parts ace arranged, connected, and adapted to their end. 
We then see, if one cog in the wheel were wantmg, it would 
gender the whole imperfect. But now we behold and adnure 
|be great ingenuity of the artist. 

The created uni4brse is a grand and sublime machine. The 
worlds and particles which compose it^ are innumerable. God 
is now making and putting the parts together ; arranging and 
lionnecting them, with a view to the greatest happiness uld- 
jnately. In heaven saints will view them in a finished state* 
And the more their knowledge of the parts increases, of their 
arrangement and connection, and perfect adaptedness to their 
end, the more distinct their views will be of all his attributes* 
jNow they clearly see, that his boundless knowledge, wisdon^ 
power, goodness, and every attribute^ have been employed in^ 
promoting the greatest possible happiness of his holy kingdom, 
Tbey see every part has contributed to this end ; and if ona 
small thing had been either added or diminished, his work^ 
would have been imperfect. As we see in a clock, if one wheel 
had one more or less number of cogs, it would have injured the 
whole machine. In thu9 studying the works of creation, they 
will have enlarged and exalted views of the greatness of God ; 
.and will be filled with wonder, and joy, and ascribe greatnesa 
to him forever. Thus the study of the works of creation will 
be a constant aoorce of delightfid entertainment, and contribute 
to the increase of the hi^iness of saints. 

Then the ^sudy of the works of providence will afford them 
atill greater delight* These works are like a building. God 
has been collecting the materials, arranging and connecting 
fhem, firom the b^inning of time, and wiH finish it at the 
close. Then saints, can survey the building in a finished state. 
tt will be one^part of their delightful study, to examine aU 
the parts, their ordeiv and connection, and adaptedness to tbeit 
fnd. Here they will see the- work 6f redempdon is the pntk^ 
^j^ pan 10 this bailding ; that all th^ 9ther jparle have r<^« 
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^renc^ t<l this, ^ni n^ subordlliiated to it. ^They* will cktir^ 
see the attribute's of God displayed in these works. 
* When God wtis executing the part of bis plan, which relat« 
ed to Jacob and bis faibily, every thing appeared dark and 
mysterious to Jacob ; which made him say, ail these things 
^re against me. But ik)w, when that partb finished, we look 
^t it, and behold its perfection, and the wonder&l displays of 
Wisdom, pow&r and goodness. From this w^ leam^ thal^. wft 
^nhot formcorrect views of the character of a woiicman^ i^iie 
he is making his Work; bdt when it is finished, then '^ We can 
see his design, and the perfection and wisdom of his p1a». Sd 
it is with respect to the works of providence ; tiow many 
Events flppear dark and mysterioosv which* gives occasion to 
the wicked to mnrmor, to censnre the works of God, aod pro* 
liounce them u6Wise, and thus blaspheme tbeir Makleir. 

But when viewed by saints in bteaven, in their finished ^atd^, 
Ihey will see, a^ in a glass, th^ glorious and astonishidg diis- 
plays of hi^ attributes ; especially in th<d work of redfwplion. 
They will bave increasing views ofbM boaadtess greatftess^ 
siafesty, glory and benevole^e^ and scfi^ that he alone iM 
qualified to fill the tbl^olieoftfae universei to rule and ^(^em 
"ail w6rlds according to his pleasure. In the same propoirtioQ 
ttiey will see their own c((Hnparative noihingiMs, weaknesvand 
AependetHie ; and forever when they fell at Ins feet, wUi^^ as- 
'«ibe Wisdom, honor, power, dominion^ and grcfatnns&.to^^rod^ 
laying wonderful are thy works, Lord God alnngbty'; and ta 
tfie Lamb they will say, worthy art thou to r&oeii^ - ihe^aine 
ascriptions of glory; (for thou bast riedeemedi<isr with ^ thy 
Vood. In heaven^ they will see that all tbei works of €^od, 
koth of creation aild proVidenoe^ «ire paits of ooe^lan, pevfect- 
ly'%armobising ill promoting the same end ^ and petfectly 
agreeing with evWy thing reveafed in the word of Godt f? 

In heaven, they have thethrete great volumes, of cipeaiioni 
providence, and the word> open he&re them. Here^lbeji!; see 
Ih^same cha^aetier displayed in (Actions and in wot:d»^iy His 
Works are his actions, and the bibl6 contains his W^ords^ by 
Irbich h^ has revealed and displayed himseUl iH 

These volnmes contain an infinite fund of kn^^tedge^ an4 

4peA tO' view a bounffl^^s field. Readiii^ »id <^tu4y'iqf Othen 

Will be one of the employments of heaven ; an employment^ 

Which will afford them continual, and increasingjoy ; and here 

3 one aourceof the happiness of that W#rld, This stttdfr wiA 
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be % source of delight, because they see more and nore di^ 
tinctly the displays of the divine glory in them. 

Hence the reason why John, when in vision he saw a part of 
the works of God completed, as the ruin of the beast and his 
power, he and the heavenly hosts in chorus ascribe greatuess, 
power, dominion and glory to God. Here they saw his attri- 
butes displayed, and his benevolence in promoting the happi- 
ness of heaven, and defeating all opposition made to it. 

4. Another source of happiness in heaven will consist in 
praising God. 

Mankind here delight in praising those, whom they love 
and highly esteem. And it is especially a joyful work to 
saints, here to give praise to God foftjbis benefits. Much great* 
er satisfaction this eoiployment will afford them in heaven-. 

Let any one read the revelation of John, especially the 4tb, 
5tb, and 19th chapters, there he will find the heavenly hosts 
united in praise to God and the Lamb, for his wonderful worlu 
and still more wonderful love. 

We have seen that one source of pleasure will consist in 
Studying the works of God, the volumes be has written ; be- 
cause in these works they behold the glory of (jod. His glo- 
ry clearly seen is the great source of their joy. They will be 
cootinually making new discoveries in their studies of his glo- 
ry ; and those will be followed with songs and anthems of 
praise. — So it is represented by John in his visions. For 
example ; when John in vision saw anti-chrtst destroyed, he 
then saw and heard all the heavenly hosts praising God, for 
the glorious attributes displayed in the overthrow <^ enemies, 
ibr the happiness of bis KHends. 

These predicted events are not all as yet accomplished. 
When they are fiilfilled, and all the elect assembled in heaven 
studying the works of God, they will see step by step the way 
in which he has defeated and destroyed anti-chrlst, and all en- 
emies ; and how in this way he has advanced the happiness 
of heaven. Through the whole his glorious attributes of pow- 
er, wisdom, justice, and benevolence, shine with mnflzing lus- 
tre and brightness. They will see the greatness and majesty 
of God, his unerring perfection ; that he alone is worthy to 
fill the throne, and sway the sceptre of universal government. 
Clearly discerning all this in studying his works, they will 
then unite in oiu« general anthem of praise ; and fall at bis fee^ 
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aDdasoibeU> hni aH tbegkffyjwlacii jsU^ Xtus en- 

playmcDt of praise will jfilt 4icfli with anspeakabk pleasuie. 

As they are coostaady sipdyiiig, and Qaking v/BSf .dUiCore- 
rics .of las glory and gjeatqess ; thb jiill ^^rd uici:ea^9ig 
matter fo*^ praise ; ^md add tce^i^ pnd ^ogioeqf^ defigfal to 
aU their s«ngs aiid jva^^ems of praise ito J^imix j^ind the 
Lamh. 

This sbfiirs i^ that the xtuif of .God's wor}^ ;md ^^.W 
tbems ofprnise are coBiiected ; that the latter follows ^befor* 
mer. Aod as the field of study is bonodtess, there is room 
for finite minds to be making new £scoveries forever } and of 
covrse diere w31 be new matter of coursed ascripdon of 
pown*, domimn, and glory 4o God and theLsunb. Ileresah 
dy and -praise wiM be IbreWr maoted ; and die&e wiU be £sr 
tinctemfdoynentSy and sounds of joy to -them. And m im 
way their liapphiess wUl be forever increaang. 

h. Performing special eommimons £tnd nandaiet wfll be 
anodiersoerce of joy. 

There is much reason to bdieve, diat saaits will be einpby- 
ed on messages to4hejo4>er woriUs; as many .departed saints 
have been thos employed to dns world. 

A messenger from heavan is geneiyUy caftad an angd. If 
departed saints we^e employed in any buaness io this voiU, 
they would be stjded angels. We accocdipgly find they an 
socs^ed. Onebcuag, employed in xdafting to John the ^ents 
which wene to take place in this work), is called an migel, in 
l^lydi and 22d, dnqpiers. When John aras about to »#nfaip 
biro he said, do it nol— 4br I am thy follow servant, and i^Asj 
brethren the prophets ; worship God. He thus acknoiiji^- 
es he was one of the ancient prophets. And Mosi^ aad EKas 
appeared aodxronvei^ed wghX^t^rist on mou^t Tat^Nr. 

It is eW4e^ from scriptmre that i^^s are the j^qisters 
and servants of Ctod) who ;v^t j^^^n b^m QOjnlJjijju^Jfty, ^^ be 
ejoploys them often 09 spfiicial j^essagf^ to tlns^ or §sff i^fjier 
world. And why should not saints in l^^v^ l^e fl^is^iiipjp)- 
ed, as ^^11 as those spi,r^$ qomm^ijij^y ta^W^ by ^he term ^li^gris: 
They ^ay. and b^ve been thus e]a^oyfi^ as mcs^ogfei;^ who 
are style^ angels, ^ence we \^^e i;eason to coacl^c^ 4^t 
God employes aay of the holy spirits ar^ii^jand ^is .ti}u*<H^e ^ iges^ 
seogers to this, aio^ other worlds, acc^rc^^g to his f^^isure. 

V^nd a^the worlds ^re^^t^ .aure ^oiy .nif^erousi as^ ^4^pt 
a^y doknb^ are all inhabited by fij|Si^en| orders of t^ag^gs, to- 
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Wards whom God exercised the same benevolent attention, as 
Be does towards this world, according to their various charac* 
ters and wants ; we may conclude safelj, that holy spirits are 
sent on special; errands to them, as they have been to us; and 
that saints wijl b6 thus employed. 

This will be one part of their employment sis servants in his 
kingdom, to go, when commanded, on messages of love or ven- 
geance to other worlds,as events may require. These errands 
to o^her worlds they will perform with great delight. For 
this is one way by which they may enlarge their knowledge 
of the works andi ways of God. 

Undoubtedly angels, who visit this world, and minister to 
the heirs of salvation, learn much concerning the work of re- 
demption, and works of providence. And by this knowledge 
ai'e greatly benefitted by God's dealings with men. They are 
so much benefitted', and interested in what God is doing for 
men, that the great work of redemption is a subject of their 
constant study. So it is said, which things the angels desire 
to look into. And these desires are very strong. 

Saints in heaven, when they go on messages from God tcr 
other worlds, become acquainted with the characters of the ih- 
habitanh ; their .conduct, and the dealings oi Jehovah with 
them. And wbile thus extending thdr knowledge in this way^ 
their happiness is' increasing. And serving their king in this 
way, will be a source of delight to them. 

We are informed that spirits are very active, like fire ; his 
ministers are like a flame of fire. Also,* they serve him in this 
active manner day and nighty and never rest. When we con- 
sider that the host of heaven is innumerable, and each servant 
is thus actively employed, what an amazing amount of service 
they render every day. What are the services, which this in- 
numerable host perform ? T^hey praise God, we are told. 
But there are many ways of praising him. One is in doings 
his will. While employed on errands from world to worlds 
they serve and praise him. And this will be one of their em- 
ployments. We love to serve our friends, whom we love in 
this world. We delight in activity when our work is agreea- 
ble. So in heaven the active-services performed for Gad will 
be one source of their happiness, and one great source ; espe- 
cially when we consider how much knowledge they obtain of 
God^s ways and character in such employments; 

What joy it gave the angels to announce to the shepherds 
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tixe birth of Christ. With what pleasure they ministered ta 
him in this world, and do minister auto saints on their journey 
borne. With similar pleasure will saints in heaven obey and 
serve their God. In whatever service they may be em- 
ployed, it will be a source of pleasure and happiness to them. 

6. The society of heaven will be another source of happi- 
ness to saints. 

We know that mutual acts of kindness, conversation, giving 
and receiving information, and mutual intercourse, are in this 
world one great source of our daily felicity. The society of a 
family, of parents and children, and of friends, is one of our 
sweetest joys. And the society of perfectly holy beings will 
be unspeakably pleasant. This is represented in scripture by 
the metaphor of a feast, at which the bridegroom and bride re- 
gale themselves. The society of husband and wife is a source 
of great consolation. Far more delightful will be the commu- 
nion and social intercourse of the bride with Christ in heaven. 

The sweetest joys on earth flow from communion with the 
Father and Son. Christ rejoices in his bride, and his bride 
in him. They will be one. This intercourse and intimacy 
will be blissful, and dear ; like that of husband and wife, in a 
spiritual, not carnal sense. Their joys will be mutual. And 
this proves a social intercourse in heaven. For persons aflbrd 
each other po joy or comfort, if they have no social intercourse* 
In that case, they would belike persons who live alone, without 
any connexion or intercourse. Such persons never afford each 
other any comfort. 

But the union and intercourse of Christ with his bride ia 
heaven, is Represented by the union of husband and wife here. 
And when saints are called the children of God, brethren and 
sisters, composing a family, and enjoying family blessings i 
such descriptions clearly teach, that in heaven they will enjoy 
intimate intercourse, which will afford them the greatest de- 
light. Only consider how much comfort parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brethren and sisters, enjoy in each oth- 
er's society. 

In heaven saints are the children of God, the bride of Christy 
brethren and sisters. Such are *the relations subsisting there, 
in a state of perfection. And their society will be as much 
more intimate and dear, as their union is more close and per- 
fect, than on the earth. 

How great then will be the happiness of the children of Go d, 
arising from intercourse with him ; and of the bride ia her in- 
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terconrse with Christ; and of the brethren and sisters with each 
other. From these relations, and the mutual intercourse and 
society connected with them, will flow the sweetest joys forev- 
er, in w^ys almost innumerable, and concerning which we have 
but a faint conception here. 

Paul teaches us, that in heaven some will shine brighter 
than others ; they will difler in this respect, as one star difiers 
in glory from another. Hence some will be greater and wiser 
than others, and be teachers to those of less knowledge. With 
what pleasure they will communicate, and others hfear and re- 
ceive instruction ; and in this way assist each other in making 
progress in knowledge. 

Indeed, when we reflect that in heaven a love of benevolence 
will be perfect, and perfectly unite all to Christ their head, 
and to each other, so that their harmony will be complete 
without one jarring note ; that they will be all one ; their inter- 
course and society must be inconceivably pleasant and sweet, 
Bnt one soul and spirit will animate and govern that innumer- 
able host. So that we may well say with Paul, that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived the things God 
hath prepared for those who love him. 

Not to enlarge, those mentioned are so many positive sour- 
ces of happiness to saints and angels in heaveti. And these 
show that the happiness and glory of that world are so great, 
blessed and sublime, that in describing them the boldest fig- 
ures must be used. The description must be taken from ob- 
jects in this world most highly esteemed for their value^ rich- 
ness, beauty, sweetness, greatness, and sublimity. Such 
figures are used, which we have endeavored to explain under 
the several particulars of this essay. Yet they come so far 
short of a full description, that Paul says eye hath not seen, &c. 
We now see the description given us of heaven is not to be 
understood literally, but figuratively ; and these figures we 
have attempted to explain ; and I would add only one or two 
more particulars to complete the description. 

7. In heaven saints will love each other as themsehes, and be 
united in perfect bonds of friendship. 

This command, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, has 
never been perfectly obeyed on earth. But in heaven saints 
will love each other as themselves. This love will render 
them true, sincere, and faithful friends. Such friendship rarer 
ly exists in this world. A faithful man, who can find, was the 
oomplaint of on$ of the greatest of meq. Here men are de^ 
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ceitful, unfailbfal, insinsere ; so that tbey seldom put mutfi 
trust or confidence in each other. But in heaven it wiH 6e 
very diflferent. No deceit^ insincerity, anger, envy, or re- 
venge, or any evil passion, will ever be exercised there. Their 
words and actions will flow from perfect love to each etber. 
They will have no design to deceive or injure each other, but 
to increase each o^rs' felicity. Of this tfiey will give fuD 
evidence. Hence they will put entire and perfect trust and 
confidence in eaeh other, and without disappointment. Tbey 
wiU believe every word spoken to be truCf every action de- 
signed to do good. Hence a fear of being, deceived, and in- 
jured by some ill design, will never be realized. Tfiey wiO 
live together in perfect /{'iendship, striving to contribute* to 
each others' felicity. The sweet pleasures and joys, flowing 
from such love and firiendship,* was never eiperienced in this 
world. But in heaven, when nothing but perfect love and 
firiendship are seen, when the ties of ]iindred souls make them 
one, their intercourse will produce the most refined pleasures. 
Ail the pleasures and Joys of friendship will be experienced in 
perfection, without any thing to embitter tbem^ This friend- 
skip, consisting in mutual, perfect love to each other, i^* oik 
ble^ing Christ often prayed for, and promised to his disci- 
ples. He prayed they might be one^ one in him, one in the 
Father, one together, as he and the Father a)*e one. Tttis is 
" only praving that their love and friendship might Become per- 
, feet. Elence Christ called them his friends. He considered 
this love and friendship to be one source of the most sublime 
happiness. 

* 8. In heaven, mutual conversation will be a source of great 
and constant pleasure. 

The mode by whicb saints will communicate their thought^ 
views, and feelings to each other, is not revealed. Whedier 
by words, or some other signs, we know not. But as to the 
factf that they will converse^ there can be no doubt. 

Abraham and the rich man conversed. And bodies are not 
necessary to conversation. For it is a fact that Moses and 
Elias talked with Christ, and created angels have conversed 
with man, as with Daniel, John, and Manoah and his wife. 
They haive a way to articulate, and use wotds as sigps of their 
ideas. 

We know that conversation here is one means of the iQ-< 
crease of knowledge, one source of happinessi and necessary 
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tp the interccmrse of society, nod oar liighest gdod. If Wie 
could have no intereourse by cooversatioD, p^r-coaditjoD would 
be very unhappy, As mvitua] conversajtion is necessary to tbe 
ple^sure^ ^nd perfection o[ society, ibere o^ be no .doubt hut 
tbat this privilege will be enjoyed ju;i ^ea/ven, in ^he highest 
perfection. 

Apd when we consider, that opr minds are capable of iis- 
pravement in knowledge :aiid bli$s, and are daily expanding 
& enlarging ; that heaven is a place where the mind will grow 
a^d enlarge with greater rapidity than it does bere ; we may 
conclude, that Abraham wi Moses and others oow greatly ex- 
ceed us in knowledge. Tbey have been for several thousand 
years studying, and improving their m^ids, in a kaajwledge of 
the works of God. 

Wlien a saint .e^ter$ heaye^p^by ^onyer^ajtion with such char* 
acters very .important i^^rmation is soon acquired. The 
themes of f^i$coujr$e wUl be inaimj^raiUe. And it will be the de- 
light of 9JU tQ giy^f i?ts w^U as receive, iyifbruiatil^on. As the 
works of €re.%tioo^ of providence, -of the word of pod, and 
spiritual, JMStelligept bejugs, will be ike subjects oi stody ; so 
coiucerning jthe^ tbey wilj putttally copvey instruction. In 
t^ese works Qod h maii^fested, i^d see^ ; ^nd the bett^er they 
are .understood 10 ?U their p^^ts^ th/e clever, and mone enlarg- 
e4j^i\l be the views i^U will b#v? of the character of Jehovah, 
a#d b^reVy their happiness will be gready ipcr^eased. 

Suppose ? rjQLtiQpa), benevolent bdng should arrive iq hea- 
ven from some ^ber world, who l^d ^ver had any knowledge 
of the earth ; apd by conversation wi^ paints iro«-this w<orM 
sh!9.ul^ obt(ain a knowledge of this m^erial globe, of the works 
of prQvideuce, o( the plan of redemption, and the wonderful 
things Qq4 has done for our race ; would jbe not have, at once, 
f^ pipre exalted views of irod ; snd \)f SiUd with wonder and 
joy, and With great delight jpin with the redeemed in their an- 
them of praise f And be might giye ns a knowledge of the 
works of God, and the wonders he had wrought for Ai« race, 
i^ the wprld from which h.e came,wl]icb would fill us wiith won- 
der and joy, and excite us to uuit^ with him inliymns of praise 
to the great Eternal. Such suppositions will wilhout doubt 
be realised in that glorious state. 

Fpr there is but o»e hemen ; and in that the greatest sum 
of created happiness is to exist. And Christ is to gather lo- 
ipether iu heavien all things in ooe. This and similar passages 
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seem to signify, that as be is exalted above every name in hea* 
ven and in the universe, and is made bead over all things to 
die charch, the blessed society above ; so be will collect to- 
gether in heaven all b6ly beings from all the worlds they ia- 
habit,' and there make them one ; anite them by the bonds of 
perfect benevolence. Beings from different worlds, when they 
meet in heaven, animated by the same spirit and soul, will by 
their conversad'^n nnd intercourse, afford each other great de*» 
light and satisfaction. By such conversation among pare 
friends, what information, what new wonders, what exalted 
views of God, what refined and sublime joys, they will afford 
each other. As the divine plan of operations is infinite, in- 
cluding all worlds and beings in existence, composed of innu- 
merable parts, all unitedly aiming at the same ultimate end, 
the happiness of heaven ; the inhabitants above will affTord 
each other amazing assistance in studying, and acquiring a 
knowledge of it. By their intercourse and mutual help, each 
mind will make rapid improvements in a knowledge of the di« 
vine plan in all its parts, arrangements, and connexions. 

When inhabitants from other worlds learn from saints here 
what wonders God has wrought in every age, especially by the 
work ^ of redemption ; and when they see that all the parts of 
this plan operating here have terminated in the increasing feli- 
city of the heavenly society ; what exalted views they must 
have of God ; what pleasure will his character afford, when 
seen in so man;* new lights, and displayed in such variety of 
ways. And equal delight must saints from this world feel, 
when they see the new and numerous ways by which he has 
displayed himself in works and words to other worlds ; and 
when they see all these displays are parts of the same plan, and 
that all terms note in the same end. Such information ac- 
quired by conversation will fiD every mind with exalted, and 
reverential views of God, and with wonder and joy. 

9. In heaven 6enet7o/ence,with all its affections and operations, 
will be in perfect exercise. 

In that world there will be no darkness to obscure the sight ; 
DO stupidity to cool, and blunt enjoyment ; no sluggish inac- 
tivity to interrupt pleasure. The views of every mind will be 
clear and bright ; they will not see through a veil, but face to 
face ; their feelings will be acute and strong ; their activity 
equal to their powers ; every aflection will glow like a flame. 
This prepares them to experience the greatest pleasure frogt 
every object and employment. 
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Their love to 6od,to Christ, to each other,will be in aflame ; 
their gratitude glow like fire ; their revference will be pro- 
found ; their joys exquisitely sweet ; yes, the whole heart will 
display the most lively and active exercises, and prepare them 
to drink pleasures from every stream, and from the eternal 
source of bliss. Here the heart is so cold, stupid, and insensi- 
ble, as to render great enjoyments next to impossible. And 
in proportion to the lively glow of holy affections, our happi- 
ness is increased. How then will the fervid glow and heat of 
holy affections in heaven, prepare all the inhabitants to enjoy 
every source in full perfection, and to as high a degree as the 
powers of the mind will admit. With a heart hungering and 
thirsting with intense desires, the sublime feast of heaven will 
afibrd them perfect bliss and joy. 

10. To form some adequate and just views of the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly so<;iety, we must consider, who is the au- 
^Aor,. with his design of that world. 

The greatest sum of created happiness, including its endless 
increase, is the ultimate end of God in all his operations. And 
this sum of happiness, with its endless increase, is to exist in 
heaven. And God is the author and cause of all this blessed- 
ness. He has but one plan, and this is the end at which it 
ultimately aims. This plan includes all worlds and beings in 
existence. And all the innumerable parts of it are unitedly 
promoting this end, and will terminate in it. 

Hence it is the design of God to make heaven a state of such 
blessedness, glory, sublimity, and joy, as is worthy of himself. 
So that in the happiness and glory of that world, all the di- 
vine attributes of power, knowledge, and love, will be displayed 
to the highest possible degree. There will be seen the essen- 
tial, infinite, and eternal fulness of God, perfectly communi- 
cated. So that ail will say, here as great happiness and glory 
exist, as the infinite Jehovah was able to produce. There God 
will be seen displayed ; his infinite fulness displayed and com- 
municated. In the blessedness and glory of that state he has 
glorified himself perfectly, in the highest possible degree. 

When all these things are considered, what must heaven be. 
What astonishing bliss, what inconceivable glory, what sub- 
limity, what consummate perfection of all things, will there ex-f 
ist, and be forever increasing. In that world, every being will 
behold all the happiness and glory of the universe concentrat- 
ed ; and the sight will fill each one with wonder and joy ; and 
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Ibis ^etightfid wonckr and joy wiU increase as the glories (H 

that state will forever shine with greater and greater brigbt- 
aess and splendor. 

No wonder then, that the images and figures used in scrip- 
ture to describe this state, are so various, numerous, rich, and 
sublime ; and then they fall short of giving an adequate view of 
it ; so that after all that is revealed, it may be said, that here, 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, what will be realized by all 
,4n that paradise of glory and pleasure. 

We may now attend to the negative description ^ven us of 
heaven. We are assured that the body will finally rise, be 
re-united to the soul, and partake in union with it oif the feli- 
city of that world. It will be raised immortal, incorruptible, 
spiritOal, and made like unto Christ's glorious body. Hence 
it will never be subject to any disease, pam^ decay, weariness^ 
or death. It will ever remain the same glorious body ; ever 
fresh, beautiful, young and blooming. It will be capable of 
the most refined, and sublime scusations. And by this union 
it is agreed the happiness of saints will be increased^ Other- 
wise, no reason can be assigned for the resurrection of the bo- 
dy. But if it will add to their felicity, this is reason sufficient. 

We are also assured, that there will not any evil, natural or 
moral, enter heaven. All who defile, or make a lie, are tQ be 
excluded. None but perfectly holy characters will be admiv 
ted to live there. And if evil, both natural and moral, are to 
be forever excluded, then no evil or suffering of any kind wiU 
ever be there experienced. For the terms natural and moral 
include .all kinds of evil. 

But to give us the highest assurance, God informs that there 
^ill be no sickness, pain, sorrow, crying, or death in heaven. 
All kinds of particular evils are mentioned, and declared to be 
excluded from that world. 

There will be no darkness, no night there ; no gloominess 
or fear, or any thing to excite fear. By the rays of the sun of 
righteousness, saints will enjoy one bright eternal day. How 
glorious and perfect is that state, in which no evil b felt ; from 
which every thing, which creatures dread, hate, and fear, will 
be forever excluded. 

This homevcr, is only giving us a negative view of the glory 
of heaven. For if saints there, though freed firom every evil, 
could find no objects in existence to afiord them pleasure, they 
would not be happy. Where there is no evil, there is no mise^ 
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^. 9b In hekven they would not be miserable, •r feel aajr 
pain ; yet they would not be happy, unless they found posi* 
live sources of good, or of pleasure. Such sources they wilt 
find, and we hav^ shown what they are ; and from these all 
iheir happiness is derived. If they enjoyed these sources, yet 
aufiered many evils as they do here, their happiness would be 
greatly interrupted ; it would not be complete and perfect. 
To perfect, utunterrupted happiness, positive sources of plea- 
sure must be enjoyed, free firom evil to interrupt and lessen it. 

Hence, though freedom from all evil "will not render any be* 
ing happy, yet this exemption is necessary to perfect felicity. 

According to the description here given of heaven ; which 
accords with the description John gives in the 20th, 21st, and 
S^d, chapters of his revelation ; how glorious is that state ; 
that world, which is to be the eternal habitation of God, and 
Ms people. According to this description, there shall in no 
wise enter it, any thing that defileth, or worketh abomination, 
0t maheth a lie. 

In that world there will be no deception, no pollution, noth- 
:ing to excite disgust, fear, or abhorrence. Every sinner, and 
every sin will be forever excluded. Rebellion will be forever 
fliibdued, the trumpet having blown its last blast, and the shout 
of battle ceased, and destructions come to a perpetual end. In 
ireaven saints will never be assaulted with temptations ; hists 
will never operate to disturb internal peace ; there will be no 
cftiennes to seduce them. Private interests will be known no 
niore; the general good will allure every eye, engross every 
lleart, and move every hand. 

Peace of minds, harmony of views, union of afiections, will 
he enjoyed by the innumerable host above ; .and diffuse an uni- 
V'ersal and eternal serenity within and around the whole soul. 

Here all will, in the most perfect sense, live. Death and 
sorrow, disease and pain, crying and tears, will be felt no more. 
Ther^ will be nothing to destroy, nothitig to impair, nothing 
to disturb. Every being will live the most happy life ; and 
not merely live, but grow, flourish, and bloom forever. 

Ufk in the sublimest sense, life vernal and immortal, will 
impregnate every source of happiness, and animate the bodidK*' 
ana sopls of the childrten of 6odi 

What an amating difference there wiH be, between heaven 
and our present state of being. This world is a vale of tears. 

*^' '' ' await aad beset us faere^ in a thonsand forms. Without. 
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are fightiog& ; within are fears. , Here we have a thoasand m^ 
gratified desires ; experience daily disappolntnents, reproach- 
es of cooscience, and distressing apprehensions of the wradi of 
God. We are subject to hunger and thirst, to cold and bett^ 
to weariness and languor, sickness and pain, decay and death. 
Our friends and relatives suffer with us ; they sicken and die ; 
their sins disgrace them, and wound us ; and awaken painfiil 
apprehensions concerning their destiny beyond the grave. 
Wars also spread far and wide the miseries of dismay, plunderi 
slaughter, and destruction. Fires, famine, and pestilence o^ 
ten desolate cities, and depopulate kingdoms. 

To beings, who suffer here so many great and distressiof 
fCVils, how great and wonderful the change they experience, 
when the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and conae to the 
heavenly Ziou, with songs ; when they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away ; when they 
enter heaven, the seat of unalloyed happiness ; where beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity and glory meet the eye ; where harmony 
salutes the ear, and raptures of joy fill the soul ^ raptures un- 
mixed, increasing, and endless. 

Thus far it has been designed to give a clear tuid distinct 
view of heaven, so far as it is revealed in the bible. We see 
accordingly, heaven is a world of perfection ; every beauty, 
glory, and excellency reign there in perfection. Every char- 
acter is perfect, beautifiil and divine. The employments of 
that world are study, obedience, and praise. And endless, in- 
creasing happiness, without any interruption from evil of any 
kind, will dwell there, and render all the inhabitants inconceiv- 
ably blessed. It will be a state as glorious as an infinite au- 
thor «an make it. 

I shall, therefore, conclude with an exhortation to all to pre- 
pare for that world without delay. You now see clearly the 
prize which is set before you. All you can acquire or enjoy, 
in your pursuit after worldly good, is vanity compared with 
heaven. And aH are running, wrestling, and striving to obtain 
a prize. And the prize sought is either such enjoyments as this 
world affords, or die enjoyments of heaven. And heaven, in 
duiable riches, in unfading honors and glories, and in refined 
pleasures, as far exceeds all the riches, honors, and pleasure 
of this world, as light exceeds darkness, or happiness misery. 

To spend our days here in pursuit of worldly good, to the 
a^Iect of running for the prize in heaven, is the greatest wick- 
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«4ness and folly*. And when the uncertainty of life is consider* 
ed,to delay preparation for heaven, is the height of folly. And 
that depravity of heart must be great, which causes men to 
pursue a course to their own ruin, lyhen they might win a 
prize so glorious as heavenly and endless felicity* 

From this day, let all turn into the narrow way, run the 
christian race, and so run as to secure success. Delay not. 
If you do, and ruin overtakes you, how must you lament your 
conduct, as you make your eternal bed in outer darkness ; 
when you behold afar off the bliss of heaven, lost to you bj^ 
your folly and madnessi forever lost by your own perverse- 
Qesf. 



Hfffirringto different parts qfihi^VJ0r9^p 

J[ Page SI. 

The term judgm nt is often used id ao indefinite and popoTar 
;9ense, without any ref]^ard to metaphysical accuracy. Estimat- 
ing articles of daily traffic and commercei or giving an opiniott 
concerning their value/is called judging. Tet here two objects^ 
are perceived, and when compared with some standard, it is dis- 
tinctly seen that one is of more value than the other. Perceiv*- 
ingthis difference in their worth, when compared with the stand-^ 
ard, is the judgment formed, or conclusion of the person con- 
cerning their value. Again. Judicial officers and referees 
give judgment in cases snbmiued to their decision. Here the 
understanding is employed, in investigating the real truth in the 
cases before them. And when every witness is heard, and ev-> 
ery fact or truth is perceived, in relation to the cause pending, 
the judge comes to a conclusion ; and perceiving what is true or 
false, right or wrong in the case, he pronounces a decision up- 
on it to the parties concerned. In this process, the final per- 
ception of the real truth in the cause before him, and declaring 
this in words, is called his judgment. Hence in every sense in 
which the word judgment may be used, it is the understanding 
which is exercised, in perceiving or taking a view of all the ob- 
jects necessary to come to a final conclusion and result, whicb 
IS bis judgment. And this is nothing more than a clear percep- 
tion of the value of an article compared with its standard, on 
the truth of a cause referred to him. And no generic^ and no 
more than a specific difierence is discernible, between the numer- 
ous operations of the understanding. All its operations are nqi 
' more or less, than perceptions of objects, whether the objecta 
are things, or properties, or qualities, or relations, or connex- 
ions between antecedents and consequents. 

B Page 46. 

The word of Crod informs us, it is tbe office of conscience to 
accuse and condemn, or to. excuse, approve, and Justify, accord- 
ing as our hearts, actions and lives, agree or disagree with tbe 
moral law, our rule of conduct. And it must be obvionsto casr 
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did minds, that no other than specific operations of the nqde^ 
standing ^^re employed, in accusing and condemning, or in ap- 
proving andjusdiying. And it will be granted, that the ^ari* 
OBS operations of the mind, when brought into view in the scrip- 
tnres, are not presented in an accurate and systematic manner^ 
as metaphysicians in examining the operations of the mind 
arrange them methodically. 

Hence it b sometimes the case, that in the word of God we 
find one faculty of the mind used for another, as the understand- 
ing for the heart, and heart for the understanding. And some- 
times what is in the word predicated of one faculty, in strict 
truth belongs to another. By observing these things, we may 
readily s^ that every thing, which is afiirmed of conscience io 
thA word, will agree with the view given of it in this essay. We 
read of a pure, a good, a peaceable, an inofiensive conscience ; 
and of an evil, defiled, and seared conscience. When conscieuce 
does not condemn, but justify us, it b called good, and without 
ofience. This is what Paul means, when he said he had lived 
in all good conscience ; had maintained a conscience, not only 
good, but without offence. Whatever the reason was, his con- 
science in diflerent periods of his life did not condemn but justi- 
fy him. A conscience is purcy when free from error in its deci- 
sions. When conscience is said to be purged from dead works, 
to be alive, and washed, it is then awake to perform its office 
faithfully ; to condemn or justify, according to a person's real 
conduct or deserts. And when persons have for a long time 
stifled and silenced the voice of conscience, and refused to re- 
gard its decisions and remonstrances ; when it is sHent, and 
ceases to perform its office in accusing and condemning, it is then 
BiyhdsL seared conscience. As when the warnings, admonitions, 
and counsels, we give to persons for evil conduct, have been 
long disregarded, we become silent, cease to warn them any 
longer, but give them up to ruiu. So conscience ceases to 
warn, and the person is left to the dominion of an evil heart, to 
effect his own destruction. Here the fact is, the heart is become 
so hardened in a' course of sin and rebellion, that the voice of 
conscience produces no effect, and makes no impression upon it. 
Then this hardness of heart is predicated of conscience, which 
is expressed by the term feared. When the true meaning is, 
conscience is silent, no longer performs its office towards a per- 
son so hardened in sii). This is the awful case, it is feared, with 
Many persons. 
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It Is certain that conscience may err and misjudge, through 
the blinding influence of the heart. Paul, while a pharisee, 
lived in all good conscience ; during this time it did not con- 
demn, but justify hi HI, in persecuting the church. All this time 
his conscience erred, or pronounced a false sentence. But when 
he was converted, it condemned him for the very deeds for 
which it had before justified him. When it thus errs it is blind- 
ed, evil, and polluted, precisely as a judge is, when be is led to 
wrong decisions, through the influence of bribes, or prejudices 
of heart. Here the fault is not in the coriscience, but the heart, 
which binds it to give erroneous decisions. In all instances 
where mr>ra1 good and evil seem to be predicated of conscience, 
these and similar terms are used figuratively for the heart. 
And if the term heart, in such instances, had been used instead 
of conscience, the sense would have been clear and obvious. 
If conscience always enjoyed sufficient lights and judged entirely 
free from the influence of a wicked heart, it would always judge 
correctly. If it errs, and its decisions are wrong, it is owing to 
the deficiency of light, or the influence of an evil htjart. Ajudge 
on the bench, if he has sufficient light on every cause, and is 
wholly free from the influence of bribes, and of an evil heart, 
will render a just sentence. When the judgment he renders 
is unjust, it is imputed to the want of sufficient light, and then he 
is not censured ; or to an evil heart, which has prejudiced and 
blinded him, in which case he is always blamed and condemned 
by public opinion. Yet the fault for which'he is condemned, is 
not the erroneous judgment pronounced ; but the wickedness 
of his heart, which l^d him to it. If we say his sentence is un- 
just, we yet consider the real crime for which we blame him to 
be an evil heart, which led to this decision^. Error of judgment 
is not considered a crime. For criminality in the case, we 
search for the exciting cause of this error ; and for this ajudge 
is blamed. This applies to conscience, when it judges of moral 
conducts Hence nothing said in this essay on conscience, will 
be found inconsistent with the word of God, if we keep all the 
illustrations here given clearly in view. 



C. Page 70. 

Some may find it difficult to perceive a difierence between 
an appetite^ and the faculty called taste. The real difference 
is the same, as between a species and genus. 

26 
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A ffeniLs includes all the species under it The factCHy oi 
taste 18 a genus, which includes all the appetites. Hence aa 
appetite differs from the taste, as a species does from its genus. 
If all objects of perception were separated into distinct classes, 
then one appetite is suited to one class of objects, and another 
appetite to another class, and all the appetites prepare the mind 
to be affected with pleasure or pain hy all objects^ which are 
objects of perception. Hence the taste is a fitness to feel plea- 
sure or pain in view of all objects ; and a single appetite is 
suited to be affected with only one cIclss of objects. 

This distinction is verified by experience and facts. All 
men by experience know their feelings vary, alter, and change, 
very frequently. Such changes are produced by the ascen- 
dancy, which one appetite gains over another. And it is a 
fact, that mankind are very changeable in their pursuits. One 
hour a love for their offspring governs ; then they are frugal. 
The next hour their love or appetite for pleasure in excessive 
indulgence governs ; then they waste their property, though 
it reduce their children to poverty. This also agrees with the 
word of God. When the guests were invited by Christ to the 
gospel supper, why did they not all make the same excuse ? 
Because different appetites predominated in them, and each 
went away in pursuit of that object, which was then most val- 
ued. Another day their excuses might have been reversed. 
If the taste, or what some call a capacity for pleasure and pain, 
were a simple faculty j why are not all mankind pleased or dis- 
gusted with the same objects ; why are not their pursuits the 
:same without any change ? It has always been a mystery, 
why men are so differently affected in view of the same objects. 
Cut admitting the existence of different appetites, it is very ea- 
sy to account for the various feelings excited by the same ob- 
jects, and the changes in the conduct of the same person from 
time to time ; and especially, when we consider that the appe- 
tites are capable of different cultivation and improvement, for 
the better or the worse ; and more especially when we consid- 
er the secondary affections, which arise from those primary in 
the heart. The attachment of the heathen te the same idol is 
a secondary feeling, which arises from their primary love to 
created objects, and the direction given to this primary appe- 
tite by education. 

Aj^ain. Admit that distinct appetites are implanted in us hy 
M\iT Creator for wise ends, we may then see^ that the appetites 
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coiistitnte the faculty of taste or heart, as several species con-* 
sCitute a genns. Also the loss of an appetite, and the restora- 
tion of it, no more affect the taste as a faculty, than the des- 
truction of one .species of animals or vegetables aiSects the 
genus under which they are included ; or than the loss of an 
appetite for one article of food, destroys the palate. The 
genus remains the same, though one species belonging to it is 
annihilated ; and the bodily taste would remain, though one 
appetite, for instance an appetite for honey, should be lost. 
And if an appetite to be pleased with the character of God is 
lost, the taste as a faculty remains, and governs the man accord- 
ing to the ascendancy of the remaining appetites, which were 
implanted in him at his creation. The more candidly and at- 
tentively any person considers this subject in all its relations, 
the more he will be convinced of its truth, and its agreement 
with experience, facts, and the word of God. If a person is 
deprived of any particular appetite, the others which remain 
will govern ; and as the person is endued with all the faculties 
and powers, which are necessary to render him a fit object of 
praise or blame, he will be worthy of one or the other accord- 
ing to the nature and operation of those appetites, still remain- 
ing in his heart. This will remain true as long as he is pos- 
sessed of appetites, which as active principles govern, whether 
their number is greater or less ; whether any on6 is lost or re- 
stored, he is still a moral agents 
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Some readers may fhink it is a new idea, and very erroneous, 
to assert that the faculty of taste is of a moral nature, the seat 
of all vice and virtue. 

But if they had that intuitive view of the heart of an infant, 
which God hath, and clearly saw it had a heart or taste of such 
a nature as would prompt it, if unrestrained, as it advanced in 
life, to deceive men, oppress, steal, rob,and^murder; would they 
not consider the heart of this infant morally depraved, and very 
wicked ? 

Now, facts prove that mankind ai'e born with such hearts^, 
and do commit such crimes, if not restrained. Their lives dai- 
ly roanifbst this depravity. And such characters are deemed 
very vile, whether knowing or ignorant, whether the powers 
•f their minds are very strong or weak. Thu proves that we ^ 
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ly in vieir. And tbe end, by its agntMtwets to his heart, is 
^ modf e by which be is goremed. 

&ncey if be has oidy the Leahies of tbe ooderstandii^ 
win, diere is nothing rasting in hici on which motives 
bare any inioence. Motives cannot affect fast voUtioms^ At 
d^ are past and gone, like fleeting moments ; and have no 
continued existence. They cannot have infloeoce on the vofi- 
tion to be esercisedy for that is fotore, and has no existence^ 
ootfl it is exercised ; and sorely modves cannot afleci that, 
which has no being } and when it exists, then it is too late for 
the iffJiieiice of motives. 

Procee<fing on the supposition we have only the two £ic<* 
nlties named, it is impossible for as to be go%enied by modves* 
And if we are not inflnenced by tbem, we must act withovt de- 
sign. And a being, who is not governed hy motives, and 
does not act by design, is not an agent, and sorely he is not a 
moral ageni ; for a moral agent acts with aim and design, aod 
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IS inflaeBced by motives in all his voluntary actions, as all will 
grant. Hence, whatever theory of the mind is admitted, if a 
third faculty, the taste, is rejected, the theory followed in iu 
consequences destroys moral ag^y, and contradicts experi- 
ence. For our experience testifies, that we do act by design, 
and under the influence of motives. The ideas of acting by 
des^Hy and being governed by motives^ are inseparably cou*- 
nected; If one is denied, the other must be rejected. And as 
it is now evident that mankind cannot be influenced by motives, 
unless they are endued with tomething capable of pleasure and 
pain, whether it is called taste, or by any other particular 
name ; excluding from the theory of the mind this somethings 
or feeling faculty, it will follow that we are not moral agents. 
Such a ^ling, governing faculty is the most essential proper- 
ty, in constituting man a moral agent. Without this he is 
not a moral agent. 
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While in this world, we' have bodies, which we have to slip- 
port. A.nd the appetites, which have been enumerated and 
described, are active principles, prompting us to seek the 
things and pursue the ends, requisite to the life and comfort of 
our bodies, and of our posterity. 

We have also souls, for which we ought to make everlasting 
provision, that we may be happy after death. A benevolent 
appetite is necessary, to excite us to use the means appointed 
for the good of the soul, here and forever. As Adam at his 
creatiou was indued with all the appetites, needful to seek the 
good of the body and soul here and hereafter, he was perfect ; 
no other active principles were necessary, in order to his sub* 
sistence in time, and bis endless bliss beyond the grave. 

When be ate the forbidden fruit, he was deprived of his be- 
nevolent appetite, which constituted the moral image of God ; 
but bis oth?r appetites remained entire, and unaltered, as facts 
prove. While he remained holy, his love to God was the gov- 
« eming. principle of his heart ; and all his other appetites op- 
erated in subordination to the ends and designs of his supreme 
regard for God ; and all the distinct faculties of his mind bar* 
moniously aimed at the glory of his leaker. But when de- 
prived of the moral image of God, his remaining appetites had 
the entire government. As these were given him, to n^ove 
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him to tnak^ provifiion for the body white in this world, it is 
evident, as fads prove, that he would forsake God, and seek 
happiness in broken cisterns, or created worldly objects. 

Btit pbitasophers, through mistaken views of the nature of 
sin, and not distiwgtiishing as they onght between absolute md 
mhUii'e g^i and evil, have made themselves beKeve that our 
natviral appetites and propensities are not, neither can be con- 
sidered as evil; so are ready to exclaim, what, is hunger a 
siftftd appetite ? Here let every one candidly consider what 
^ is. Now all will grant, that a propensity to evil is an eml 
propensity ; and if this is an active principle, inherent in a be- 
i0g who is a proper moral agent, it is a raoral evU ; and mor- 
al evil IS sin. It is generally granted, that our appetites may 
be gratified either lawfully or unlawfully. 

When a person eats no more than is necessary to the life 
and si^pport of the body, he gratifies his hunger no more than 
God allows. But if he eats to excess, is intemperate, all say be 
is wrong, and has done what the' law forbids. And it is as 
wrong to gratify any other appetite to excess. 

Again. Every agent, in all he does, aims at some uMmaie 
end ; otherwise he aims at no end in any thing done. He 
must aim at some end ultithately, or do one thing for the «Ae 
of another, ad infinitum ; which is aiming at nothing ; and is 
a thing impossible in a moral agent. And if an agent's nlti- 
mate end is evil, it nrast be granted all he does with such an 
aim is wrong. What then is the ultimate end of all men, wfiife 
unrenewed f Let any person give a full attention to this sob- 
jeet, and he will say, no unrenewed man arms at any thing 
higher, than the gratification of his own personal desires ; setf 
gratification is his end as far as he is able, without any regard 
for the glory of God, or th^ happiness of ins kingdom. 

Now then, what is the ultimate end of unrenewed persons te 
eating f On examination, every one must come to this conda- 
sion ; that he eats for the sake of the pleasure food affords, or 
to gain strength and preserve life with a view to further ends; 
and his last end is to gratify some personal desire, wilSiout any 
reg^ard to Grod or the happiness of man. Is not « his aim then 
in eating sinful ? Do not the desires of this appetite lead hitn 
to pursue a course, which is hostile to God, and the general 
good } And as this appetite will operate in all unrenewed 
men ; in the same manner all his oH^ appetites wifi opcfrate ; 
and whether he gratifies them to excess or not, his nltimate 



aim is the gratification of sonae personal desire, wiifaoBt aoy 
regard to the authority or honor of God ; aiid iMmce in aU he 
does, while such is bis end, he is cxiramittiog sku 

But to represent our appetites, such as hunger, ^r^, and 
what are termed natural affections, as sinful or evil in thdur te»- 
dency and operation, appears so shocking to many, that they 
discard the sendment at once ; and scarcely any wtU give the 
iubject a candid examination. Yet, as the word of God and 
facts prove, that mankind are governed by coriti^t priadplcs, 
they adopt some other theory to account for the prevalence of 
sin. Hence some have believed, that when Adam ate the for* 
bidden fruit, he not only lost the moral image of his Maker, 
but had produced in him a principle cf selfishness, which is the 
root or fountain from which all sinful acts proceed in moral 
agents. 

This selfishness has been defined and described in difierent 
ways. Some say it is self-love, or a low for self; or setting 
up a private interest in opposition to public good. However 
it may be defined, we ought to inquire what ideas the terms 
communicate. Is this selfishness an active principle distinct, 
and different in its nature, from the ai^etite& we have consid^ 
ered ? 

AU must grant selfishness has some ultimate end ; this end 
must be agreeable to the feelings of this prmciple ; desires 
must arise from it to obtain its end ; and those will govern the 
person inaU his pursuits and actions. What then is its ulti* 
mate end ? Is it the glory of God, or happiness of mankind^ 
or good of God's kingdom ? No. What then f It may he 
answered, it is the perscm's own individual good or interest* 
And what is this, only the gratification of his own desires f 
Su{^se riches be bis end. What good occurs to him from 
them ; except the gratification of his numerous desires f In 
this all the happiness he enjoys consists. And as frir as his 
desires are gratified, he has dstained all he does, or in fact, 
can desire. So far he has arrived to his ultimate end. 
Here this selfishness aims at the gratification of its desires 
as its finalend. The same is true of the appetites, as they have 
been described. Selfishness may be gratified, as is necessary 
for the support and comfort of the body, and no fiu'tiier ; and as 
its ultimate end is sipAiI in all its operations, it is itself sinful. 
What then is the difference between this selfishness, in its na- 
ture and operations, and the nature and operatbns of the ap- 
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petiles, as tbey have been represented ? According to eacb 
theory, it is wrong to gratify these active principles to an er- 
eeu; and to aim, in all that is done, at a wrong or bad end 
ultimately. Of course, there is no diflerence in their nature 
and operation. And no one can conceive of any selfishness 
more rniuoas to the general good, than those appetites are, 
when they operate without any regard to the authority, and 
^ory, or happiness o( God's kingdom,as they always do, when 
there is no benevolent principle to govern and regulate them. 
And if we consult eocpertenccy we shall find it testifies in favor 
of the sentiments advanced. 

Are mankind conscious of any active principle in Aem, en- 
tirely distinct in its nature and operations, from the appetites 
which have been described f When tbey eat, is it hunger 
which prompts them,, or some selfish principle distinct fi;'om it? 
When parental affection moves parents to promote the good of 
their children, are they conscious of some other principle as 
governing them, distinct from the affection they have for tbek 
offspring f And the same question may be asked in relation 
to all their other appedtes. Experience does not teach men, 
that they are governed by any other active principles, than 
these appetites. We know it is hunger, which prompts us to 
eat ; it is a feeling of love parents have for their children, 
which leads them to seek what they view as necessary to their 
good. We know it is a natural propensity, which inclines the 
different sexes to unite in matrimony. And neither eaperi- 
ence nor observation teaches, that mankind are governed by 
any other principles, than these several appetites. These are 
selfish in all their operations ; and aim ultimately at nothing 
higher or better, than the gratification of the desires ari^ 
from them, as far as men are able. And no principle can be 
conceived, more ruinous to happiness finally, than the effects 
these appetites have produced, and will continue to produce. 

Hence as soon as Adam lost the moral image of Gk>d, the 
appetites, created in him with a view to his good in this world, 
were the only active, governing principles remaining in him. 
From that day beloved the objects of this world supremely. 
He at once experienced a desire to accumulate property, to be 
esteemed by men ; and he pursued the means necessary in his 
view to these ends; and as he had no love for Grod, his heart 
was in fact placed supremely on this world. He served tlK 
ttreature, and not the Creator ; he forsook 6od^ the living 
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fouDtsiin, and ^ou^ht broken cisteri^s to satisfy his thirst. In 
like manner his posterity h^ye lived. These appetites 
vrere,mw, iniheir operation, positively wrong or sinful. But 
tjbis did not constitute his primary depravity. A total want 
of JLgye to God^was that, in which his imperfectioil, or moral 
depi;?^vity, primarily consisted. As long as love to his Maker 
,gav€irned, ^11 he did ^as in ^harmony with the law, authority, 
aud honor of his ^God. Ami as soon as this love ceased, all he 
md ^rminated ^ s^ gratification ultimately, and was sinful. 

I know ^any ridicule the idea of placing any part of our de- 
pravity ^n a mere privation. But is the body perfect, if eyes 
are wanting ? Does not the privation of this sense constitute 
a gre^ ^O|ipe]*fection i If a man as long as he has eyes, would 
Wfdk \sx the right way, and would certainly deviate from it, as 
deprived of tVs sense, would not all consider eyes to see a 
^reat blessing, and the want of them a great evil ? So the want 
of a^nevolent appetite 13 a great moral imperfection and 
evil ; ,^n, consequence of which, all the other senses or appetites 
lead us astray from God, as bpth facts and experience have 
abundantly proved, from the day in which man revolted from 
God. 



G. Page 184. 

T}xe kind and degree oi power y necessary to constitute ^ 
ni^ial ageqt, or fit object of praise and blame, has long been a 
subject of dispute ; and there is not much hope of bringing it 
soon to a satisfactory conclusion. With a view, however, to 
this end, this note is added. Two ideas are implied in all the 
actions of a moral agenU One is, that he is governed by mo- 
fives ; and tne other, that in all his actions he has some aim 
^f^d design. That he is a^i^esiguipg agent, and is influenced 
by, motives, .all will grant. 'jThis implies, that in all his actions 
)^^ aims at the attainment of some object or enrf, by such means 
as,in.his viejw, are adapted to it. The Qnd operates as a mo- 
tive. If the end is^pleasing to his feelings, he is influenced to 
use every exertion to attain it. If an object is disagreeable or 
painful, he will be influenced to avoici it. This necessarily 
implies, that his mind is endued with some property, which is 
pleased or disgusted by all objects within his view; a proper- 
ty, wijiich is aflected antecedent to action, and which gives rise 
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to every exertion. This is requisite, in order for him to be in- 
fluenced by motives, and to act with design. 

Some contend for a self-determining power ; and some, for 
an efficiency in men to produce all their voluntary exercises, 
as essential to praise and blame. According to these theories, 
man is endued with a power antecedent to volition, a power 
which is to produce volitions. In order for this power to op- 
erate, or exert itself to produce volitions, some object must 
please or disgust it, and in this way influence it to act. If this 
be not the fact, the agent, in exerting his power, is not gov- 
erned by any motive. And if objects are neither pleasant nor 
painful to this power, it is in a state of indifierence ; and if a 
man c;an exercise his power in this state, he must act without 
design. For his supposed power is not inclined towards any 
object, and of course he cannot aim at one object more than 
another ; or, in such a state, he aims at no object, or acts 
without any design. I see no way to avoid this conclusion. 
Hence, if moral agents are influenced by motives, and act with 
design, then this supposed power is of such a nature, that in 
view of objects it is pleased or disgusted, and in this way in- 
fluenced to obtain the object, if agreeable, and to avoid it, if 
painful. Then what is the difference between this power, 
whether self-determining, or efficient, and what is called by 
me the faculty of taste, or the heart i The taste, and this sup- 
posed power, are each of them pleased or the contrary with all 
objects In view ; and by this means are inffuenced to act, to 
seek, or avoid the object, and in the pursuit aim at the posses- 
sion, or avoidance of it, according to the pleasure or pain the 
object or end affords. 

If this self-determining and efficient power is totally desti- 
tute of any feeling, than how is it to be put in motion, or excit- 
ed to exertions ? It certainly cannot be influenced by motives, 
nor act with design. Power, which has no feelings does not 
differ in its nature from those powers we call a lever ^ or a 
screw. And if it ever exerts itself, it must be put in motion by 
some aatecedent power. The agent must have in view some 
pleasing object, and have a desire to obtain it. Then the 
agreeable object operates as a motive, and inffuences him to 
exert this supposed power to reach it, just as we use a screw 
to raise a weight. And for this antecedent to act, its natnrt 
must be the same with the nature of the faculty termed taste* 
Hence, whatever pouter may be considered as essential to prais^ 
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and blame,' on examination it will appear insufficient to answer 
the end for which it is invented ; or else it will be found not to 
differ in its nature from the faculty of taste, or the heart, as 
described in these essays! — ^We must then come to this conclu- 
sion, that wherever we behold a created being, who is endued 
with the faculties of the understanding, taste, and will, and also 
with liberty, he has all the powers necessary to render him a 
moral agent, or proper object of praise and blame, and future 
rewards. Then, to determine whether he is praise or blame- 
worthy, we only have to ascertain his moral character, or the 
nature of his heart, whether it be holy or sinful. Here we 
must rest satisfied. For^ by the most careful examination we 
shall find, there is no rational being in the universe, created or 
uncreated, who is possessed of any other powers, than the fac- 
ulties which have been described. We know of no others. 
And we are not conscious of any more, than three distinct 
classes of opeiations ; perceptions^ affections* and volitions. 
And as the operations of these differ from each other, they ne- 
cessarily imply three distinct faculties, to one of which they are 
to be referred. 



